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FLOUR MILLING AND THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


By CHARLES F. CoLLISSON 


Reaeai|1TH bread alone as the ex- 
h yy ‘sy ception, perhaps no other 
@| food product touches us all 
) so vitally or closely as milk. 
25) The first call of infancy is 
for milk. Designed by nature itself as 
a standard food, a true “balanced ra- 
tion,” milk is a vital necessity for grow- 
ing children, for the invalid and the 
aged, and still is meat for strong men 
as well. In civilized lands it has be- 
come a common luxury. While the child 
demands other good things to eat as he 
grows up, milk still remains, in all its 
various forms, one of the great main- 
stays of our modern diet. 

Dr. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, a noted authority on nutrition, 
declares that the achievements of any 
race in science, art, and literature de- 
pend more upon the milk consumption 
of that people than_on any other one 


factor, and he cites interesting examples 
to prove it. Surely one can admit that 
a nation which consumes milk and its 
products liberally is bound to be healthy, 
virile and productive. 

If by some calamity the food supply 
of mankind were cut down to only one 
source, the race could still survive if 
only the dairy cow remained. She gives 
us a food that contains all the essential 
elements of life and growth. Of all 
the animals on the farm, she produces 
the most food fit for human use; and 
she does this most economically, largely 
from feeding crops that have little or 
no cash value for other purposes, and 
no value whatever on humanity’s table. 
She is nature’s most efficient food fac- 
tory, with a production that is capable 


of remarkable and indefinite expansion, 
under the skill of the intelligent dairy- 
man. 

The call of the housewife for milk 
and dairy products is one of the most 
insistent demands of trade, because of 
their universal popularity. It is also one 
of the most exacting, because they are 
so highly perishable and so easily con- 
taminated. Nearly every one eats dairy 
products in some form or other every 
day, whether as milk itself, fluid, con- 
densed, powdered or malted; as cream, 
plain, whipped or frozen; as green or 
yellow cheese, in all its appetizing varie- 
ties; as the rich golden product of the 
creamery churn, or its byproduct, but- 
termilk. Nearly every one likes to drink 
milk, while those who do not care for it 


raw eat it in bread, pastry, soups and 
confections. The cook and the baker 
could hardly practice their arts without 
it. Cheese is a highly concentrated food 
of great value, and butter is the one 
animal fat that is universally relished 
and is entirely consumed. There are no 
real substitutes for these foods. 

A glass of milk, a pat of butter, a 
pitcher of cream, with hot rolls, toast 
or a “stack o’ wheats”—here we have 
blended on the breakfast table the finest 
finished products of two mighty indus- 
tries, and the labor of millions of toil- 
ers. Is there any closer affinity any- 
where than that between bread and but- 
ter? 

So closely also is dairying allied to 
flour milling. Trace the history of the 
making and marketing of bread and of 
milk products, and this analogy persists, 
clear back to the soils of earth, where 
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grow their raw materials. These often 
flourish side by side on the same farm. 

The welfare of the dairyman and of 
the flour miller are therefore mutual in 
many respects. The two industries keep 
touching one another at many points of 
interest and contact, all along the line, 
from the farm to the breakfast table. 
Under our modern manufacturing sys- 
tem, with the byproducts playing so 
large a part in our industrial economics, 
these two distinct and separate indus- 
tries are so closely related that the flour 
miller has become almost as vital a fac- 
tor in the. economic production of milk 
as he is of flour, The dairy farmer, too, 
has a most important part in the produc- 
tion of the staff of life. Each would 
certainly be obliged to change his whole 
plan of operation completely if the other 
were eliminated. Each supplies the other 
with important raw materials, and a 
market for valuable byproducts. 

The dairyman, practicing diversified 
farming, with a rotation of several crops, 
is the miller’s best assurance of large 
future supplies of high grade milling 
wheat. His farm operations check that 
steady depletion of soil fertility which 


Relative Milk Production of the Leading Dairy States, as Indicated by the 1919 Census 


follows the single cropping of any grain. 
The miller, on the other hand, is the 
dairyman’s best assurance of abundant 
supplies of the concentrated millfeeds 
so necessary to supply the protein con- 
stituents usually lacking in ordinary 
farm-grown feeds. 

We all know that every bushel of grain 
harvested removes from the land its 
share of fertility, just as surely and 
steadily as if the soil itself were dumped 
into the sea, The continued growing of 
any one crop, like wheat, is economically 
unsound, and leads only to abandoned 
farms and agricultural disaster. But 
raising wheat on diversified dairy or live 
stock farms, in rotation with cultivated 
feeding crops, and returning the lost 
fertility to the soil by feeding the mill 
offals to cattle, is not only good eco- 
nomics, but the highest type of perma- 
nent agriculture that man has developed. 
It must be said also that the delicious 
products of the dairy stimulate the con- 
sumption of the bread with which they 
are usually eaten. 

It is therefore quite in order for a 
milling paper to give its readers some 
idea of the magnitude of dairying, and 


its progress as the branch of agricul- 
ture most closely allied to the flour mill- 
ing industry. Dairying means so much 
to the miller’s own business that he can 
well afford to take a lively interest in 
its development and to foster it by every 
means in his power. Better supplies of 
better wheat, and better markets for his 
byproducts, are the rewards, 

It is significant that some of the most 
important wheat and flour milling states 
have become great milk and butter 
states, or else are developing rapidly in 
this direction. Minnesota presents the 
most striking example. Far-famed as 
the natural habitat of “No. 1 dark north- 
ern,” and as the country’s greatest flour 
milling state, it is also the home of the 
largest production of high grade cream- 
ery butter in all of North America. In 
fact as well as in name it may be truly 
called the “bread and butter state.” 

Kansas, the second flour milling state, 
is another example, with a substantial 
dairy industry, though it is not as high- 
ly developed as in Minnesota. Wiscon- 
sin, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, California, In- 
diana and Missouri also are important 


factors in the country’s milk supply as 
well as in flour production. 

The great spring wheat states of North 
Dakota and Montana have also mide 
large beginnings in dairy development, 
with the highest percentages of gain in 
cows and production in the country. 

The new census shows us that there «re 
66,810,836 cattle on. the country’s farms, 
of which nearly one half, or 31,386,318, 
are dairy cattle, valued at $1,886,188, 1:30. 
Of these, 23,729,421 are dairy cows and 
heifers more than one year old; or near- 
ly one cow for every one of our twenly- 
four odd million families. Their yield 
of fluid milk is 31,220,952,276 quarts, or 
nearly three hundred quarts a year for 
every fman, woman and child in the Unit- 
ed States. This is an increase in produc- 
tion for 1919 over 1909 of 18.6 per cent, 
as compared with the population incre:ie 
of 14.9 per cent. 

From this great white sea of milk there 
flowed into the channels of trade a 
stream of 10,117,522,552 quarts sold from 
our farms as fluid milk, an increase of 
30.6 per cent; 328,990,320 quarts of 
cream, an increase of 49.7 per cen; 

(Continued on page 1272.) 
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an’ not make a dent in him. 





“T see,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
hat jes’ as the millers is talkin’ about advertisin’ 
ito make everybody eat more flour along 
Rea comes a science shark an’ says all right 
but ef you do it, then they'll up an’ eat 
WH. less meat an’ other things to get even. 
Well, I don’t know but maybe 
that’s true, but you taken the 
case of soap which Mis’ Fetchit 


can’t get enough of whether 
it's advertised or whether it 


S===-_ain’t; an’, on the other hand, 
you taken the case of Big Jim Walsh 
an’ you could advertise soap to hell an’ gone 
I allow it’s jes’ a case of some 
is an’ some ain't, an’ of folks not eatin’ an’ usin’ what you 
tell’em to so much as what they like or whatever's handy.” 








THE ANCIENT RAG-CHEWERS 


Protest against white flour began as 
soon as modern milling processes placed 
it on the market in competition with the 
old millstone flour, which it speedily dis- 
placed. In those days, household baking 
was universal, and the baker’s loaf was 
regarded as a thing to be resorted to only 
in case of emergency, when, owing to 
some domestic complication, the regular 
baking day had been interrupted or post- 
poned. The bread of the bakery at that 
time was a sad and disconsolate object, . 
as a rule, although the various forms of 
cakes on sale were appetizing enough. 

The home that did not produce palat- 
able bread was looked upon as a social 
outcast, and to be able to make a good 
loaf of bread was one of the necessary 
requirements of the young woman who 
expected to be married and set up an 
establishment of her own. No matter 
how many servants she could afford to 
keep, the making of bread was something 
she must understand, even if she did not 
need to practice it. 

The housewife, having a natural love 
for purity and whiteness, responded in- 
stantly to the proffer of whiter flour when 
her grocer introduced it as the result of 
new process milling. She was willing to 
pay more for it because it made bread 
which pleased the family better. It looked 


cleaner and it actually was cleaner than 
the old-fashioned flour, and thus began 
the demand of the consuming public for 
White flour which has continued and ex- 


panded ever since, in spite of the food 
crenks who have continuously opposed it. 

Yo this natural change in the public 
taste, protest was strenuously made more 
thon forty years ago by the old-fashioned 
miller, whose arguments against the new 
flour were not dissimilar to .those ad- 
vanced today by the food faddists, al- 
though the latter employ more scientific 
terms in which to express themselves than 
he did. . 

The stone miller who refused to move 
with the progress of the times, and lacked 
either the disposition or the capital to 
remodel his plant, made the strongest 


fight he could against the milling revolu- 
tion. He represented the traditional mill 
that had come down from ancient times: 
the mill with the overshot wheel, the half- 
door, the rushing stream, the friendly, 
neighborly atmosphere. He was an insti- 
tution, favored by the poet and the paint- 
er, and romance loved to linger near his 
door. His mill was picturesque, and when 
he began to oppose progress he was a 
man of substance and standing, therefore 
his contention had weight with his public. 

For years he opposed the prevailing 
fashion, believing no doubt that it would 
pass in time, and that the mistaken public 
would once more come back to him for 
its flour. He would argue that the prod- 
uct of the new mill had the life ground 
out of it; vitamines were not discovered 
until thirty years later, but he stoutly 
held that it lacked vitality. The ques- 
tion of “stones versus rolls” was argued 
pro and con in the trade journals for 
almost a decade from every conceivable 
angle, and the celebrated “nutty flavor” 
of the real old-fashioned stone ground 
flour was extolled in the press as far 
superior to that found in popular brands. 

All this time the foolish public con- 


tinued to prefer and to buy the flour . 


made by the modern miller who said little 


. but kept on grinding. There was ample 


opportunity to obtain the product of the 
stone mills; it was for sale cheap, but 
except in the most isolated and inacces- 
sible neighborhoods, where the new flour 
had not penetrated, no one wanted it. 

The stubborn old-fashioned miller stood 
his ground. His courage was commend- 
able even if his business judgment was 
poor. Time was when he might have 
joined the procession, for he had money 
or credit sufficient to rebuild his mill and 
equip it with modern machinery. Time 
came, and that soon, when even had he 
wanted to, he was unable to remodel be- 
cause his trade had left him, and his once 
merry mill was idle and falling into 
disrepair. 

The United States census shows that 
during the period from 1880 to 1890 one 
quarter of the flour mills in the country 


went out of existence; the total number 
declined from twenty-four thousand to 
eighteen thousand. Six thousand flour 
mills in the United States ceased to be in 
ten years, and there must have been six 
thousand business tragedies connected 
with their elimination, a pathetic com- 
mentary upon the uselessness of opposing 
modern methods of flour making. 

When Mr. Dunwoody, at the request of 
Governor C. C. Washburn, went to Eng- 
land to introduce American flour, he 
found the brands in the market exceed- 
ingly dark in color, and produced by the 
old method. His white flour created a 
sensation, and a demand for it was im- 
mediately created. It was opposed by the 
home millers, with the argument that it 
was less nutritious, and, in order to preju- 
dice the consumer against it, they alleged 
that its whiteness was produced by an 
admixture of terra alba or some other 
deleterious ingredient, it being considered 
by them absolutely impossible to make 
flour so white merely by grinding wheat. 

This opposition had no effect upon the 
British buyers, who insisted upon having 
a whiter and a better flour, and in time 
the British millers learned to make it. 
How many of them stubbornly persisted 
in following old methods until they were 
put out of business by modern competi- 
tion is unknown, but the mortality must 
have been proportionately equal to that 
in the United States during the same 
period. 

From that day to this there has been 
unceasing and unavailing opposition to 
white flour and the modern process of 
milling. It has not been inspired by the 
millers, because practically all of them 
who have been able to survive have come 
to the conclusion th t the present system 
of making flour is sound from an eco- 
nomic standpoint and its product unques- 
tionably better and more nutritious than 
that made by the old-fashioned method. 

The attacks upon white flour in these 
days are more sporadic than they used 
to be, but the arguments adduced are 
practically the same as they always were, 
the change being chiefly in the terms em- 
ployed. The race of rag-chewers on this 
subject is an ancient one, growing less 
in numbers but more vociferous as it 
declines. No doubt it is invariably so 
when an innovation, however valuable, 
sweeps away an old-fashioned process; 
there will always be some one to claim 
that the new way is the wrong way and 
the old way was the right way. 

Meanwhile progress and enlightenment 
proceed on their serene course, unaffected 
by ignorant windjammers. The consum- 
ing public has a sound instinct for what 
is good, and will have what it wants. In 
the matter of white flour it is particularly 
insistent; it had more than sufficient op- 
portunity during the war to test the 
merits of dark flour of all sorts. It found 
these substitutes not only disgusting and 
distasteful but actually unwholesome and 
in many cases unhealthy. It will have 
none of them now, when it can buy good 
white flour and buy it cheap. 

Here and there a Doctor Copeland or 
a Branny McCann will lift up his queru- 
lous voice in protest; will even endeavor 
to force his own peculiar tastes upon the 


consuming public, but it is as unavailing ~ 


as the protests of the old stone miller who 
sat upon the threshold of his idle mill 
and discoursed to those who would stay 
to listen about the nutty flavor of his 
unsold flour and the eternal error of 
grinding wheat on rolls. 
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. FROM FARMER TO CONSUMER 


The habitual complaint of the grain 
grower is that, through the operations of 
the boards of trade, the “milling trusts” 
and the “bakery combinations,” he is de- 
prived of a large part of the returns 
which ought to come to him as a reward 
for his labor. This plea is the basis for 
most of the proposed legislation advo- 
cated by the so-called agricultural bloc 
in Congress, and its general truth is not 
only implicitly accepted by the farmers 
themselves, which is natural enough, but 
likewise is commonly believed by the pub- 
lic as a whole, even though the public is 
the direct beneficiary of low prices. 

The actual facts, however, by no means 
bear out this contention. Ample statis- 
tical material is available, largely com- 
piled by the United States departments 
of Agriculture and Labor, to show the 
average price received by the farmer for 
his wheat, and the price paid by the con- 
sumer for the finished product of wheat 
in the form of bread. It is also not diffi- 
cult to secure accurate data regarding 
grain prices in terminal markets, and the 
wholesale and retail prices at which flour 
mill products are sold. An analysis of 
these figures shows that the wheat farmer 
has shared the advance in gross receipts 
since 1913 about equally with the miller 
and the baker. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the average farm price of wheat 
in 1913 was seventy-nine cents a bushel, 
whereas the average on May 1, 1922, was 
a dollar and twenty-one cents, represent- 
ing a net gain of fifty-three per cent. 
The retail price of a pound of bread, 
according to the Department of Labor’s 
statistics, advanced from five cents in 
1913 to seven and eight tenths cents in 
May, 1922, a gain of fifty-seven per cent. 
In other words, all but four per cent of 
the increase in bread prices to the con- 
sumer has been directly passed on to the 
farmer, this four per cent being more - 
than accounted for by the heavy increase 
in transportation costs alone. 

As regards the comparison between the 
wholesale price of flour mill products and 
the retail price of baker’s bread, the 
miller and the baker stand exactly side 
by side, the advance over the 1913 prices 
in each case being fifty-seven per cent. 
Flour prices, to be sure, show a greater 
increase than that, the average gain being 
approximately sixty-five per cent, but this 
is offset by the relatively low price of 
millfeed, which during May, 1922, av- 
eraged only seven per cent higher than in 
1913. The miller’s returns from a hun- 
dred pounds of wheat, including the cost 
of packages, in May, 1922, averaged about 
two dollars and eighty-eight cents, which 
compares with a dollar and eighty-three 
cents as the average for 1913, the net gain 
being fifty-seven per cent. 

This discrepancy in the advance of 
flour and feed prices fully offsets the four 
per cent difference between the farm 
price of wheat and the retail price of 
bread. The farmer is able to buy bran 
and shorts or middlings for only a trifle 
more than he paid for them before the 
war. He is the direct beneficiary of low 
millfeed prices, and cheap feed is, in ef- 
fect, equivalent to an addition to the 
return he receives for his grain. 

Under these circumstances, it is impos- 
sible to make out a logical case for the 
farmer against those who subsequently 
handle his wheat in its journey to the con- 
sumer’s table. Admitting that the farm 
price of wheat is now so low as to dis- 
courage increased production, the fact 
remains that the consumer is getting the 
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full benefit of the present low price level, 
and that the farmer is receiving, either 
directly in the selling price of his wheat 
or indirectly in the low cost of feed, his 
full proportionate share of the advance 
in retail bread prices since pre-war days. 





RANK FOOLISHNESS 


Dr. Royal S. Copeland, commissioner 
of health of New York City, has just 
played a practical joke on that commu- 
nity which its present aldermen will per- 
haps live to regret. At the instigation 
of this outspoken enemy of white bread, 
the worthy board of city fathers has just 
passed an ordinance amending the sani- 
tary code by the addition of two clauses, 
one prohibiting the sale of bleached flour 
unless the package is marked with the 
name of the bleaching agency, and the 
other applying a like rule to bread and 
other products of flour. 

The first regulation, of course, is noth- 
ing more serious than a minor nuisance. 
Federal rulings already demand that 
bleached flour entering into interstate 
commerce shall be so branded, and while 
the added requirement regarding the 
statement of the precise bleaching agency 
will necessitate a certain amount of spe- 
cial printing on flour sacks, it will create 
real difficulties only when flour sold to 
jobbers elsewhere is resold by them for 
consumption in New York. If New York 
City wants to distinguish itself by pecul- 
iar regulations, adopted to suit the gro- 
tesque food fads of its health commis- 
sioner, the millers will do their utmost to 
gratify its odd whims. 

The regulation regarding bread is quite 
another matter. The miller knows well 
enough whether or not nis flour is arti- 
ficially bleached or matured, but the av- 
erage baker is as ignorant on the subject 
of flour bleaching as even a New York 
alderman. After September 1, 1922, 
when the new ordinance becomes effective, 
every baker in New York City is liable 
to the pains and penalties of the law if 
he uses bleached flour without admitting 
it by a special label, and this despite the 
fact that he has practically no way of 
determining whether the flour he uses is 
bleached or not. 

Before the municipal authorities of 
New York get through with Dr. Cope- 
land’s pet ordinance, which they are likely 
to do very soon, they are bound to have 
a large amount of utterly useless trouble 
on their hands. To begin with, the ordi- 
nance cannot possibly be enforced. New 
York City consumes a small matter of 
fifteen thousand barrels of flour a day, 
and if in the course of a year the re- 
doubtable Dr. Copeland can secure con- 
vincing evidence regarding as much as a 
thousand barrels, he will be doing re- 
markably well. Not less than five million 
barrels of flour, bleached or unbleached, 
will escape the clutches of the Doctor’s 
minions, and the poor bakers will never 
know whether or not they are guilty of 
believing that the federal government 
knows its business in authorizing the 
bleaching of flour. 

Practical jokes in city government are 
often harmless, but the people’s staff of 
life is not a fit subject for the humor of 
food cranks. Dr. Copeland has admitted 
that he has no real case against flour 
bleaching for its own sake, but that his 
object is to convert the people of New 
York to his own peculiar tastes in color 
schemes. The board of aldermen which 
has so obligingly lent itself to the Doc- 
tor’s whims will undoubtedly soon dis- 
cover its mistake. 


A BADLY MADE BED 


The triumph of the grain exchanges 
when the Supreme Court recently de- 
clared certain features of the Capper- 
Tincher law unconstitutional was entirely 
natural, but it seems destined to be short- 
lived. The new bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Capper is considerably more drastic 
than the old one, and there appears to 
be no more reason why it should fail of 
passage than there was in the case of the 
measure which the Supreme Court re- 
fused to accept. The court’s action had 
no reference to the authority of Con- 
gress, or of the secretary of agriculture, 
over the grain exchanges, but related 
solely to the misuse of the taxing power 
for a purpose which clearly had nothing 
whatever to do with taxation. The new 
bill, by invoking the right to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, escapes this difficulty. 

It is unfortunate for the grain trade 
that the introduction of the new Capper 
bill should have synchronized so closely 
with the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on grain warehousing, and 
should have directly followed an episode 
which, whatever the grain men themselves 
may say of it, is regarded by the public 
as a flagrant case of speculation. The 
resolution recently adopted by the flour 
millers, Who are collectively the largest 
buyers of wheat, urging the prompt adop- 
tion of such remedial measures as will 
prevent unwarranted manipulation, will 
likewise not help the grain trade in its 
pending fight for liberty. 

On the whole, the present position of 
the grain trade with regard to possible 
restriction by government agencies is 
worse even than it was a year ago, when 
the Capper-Tincher and Lantz bills were 
under debate, and the United States 
Grain Growers, Incorporated, was adver- 
tising its monumental plans. To be sure, 
the menace of the grain growers’ organi- 
zation has subsided, the worst features of 
the Lantz bills were killed, and the Cap- 
per-Tincher law has been declared un- 
constitutional in certain of its essential 
sections. On the other hand, last year’s 
battles resulted in certain permanent 
losses of independence for the grain 
trade, and what has subsequently hap- 
pened has by no means lessened the public 
demand for an extension of government 
regulation and control. 

This demand may be in many respects 
unreasonable, but it certainly exists, and 
the conduct of the grain exchanges has 
been such as to strengthen rather than 
reduce it. The grain exchanges have 
made their bed, and made it badly, and 
now they are compelled to lie in it. Pos- 
sibly the fluctuations in May wheat were 
unavoidable, and nothing more than the 
result of legitimate trading, but the pub- 
lic does not and will not think so. It 
knows that flour and bread prices were 
advanced, not as the result of any actual 
or imminent shortage in the wheat sup- 
ply, but because wheat traders who had 
sold short were unable to cover their con- 
tracts without paying a large bonus to 
the holders of the grain. It knows, too, 
that the farmers have received very little 
benefit from the flurry, the total amount 
of wheat marketed by them during the 
very brief period of high prices having 
been exceedingly small. 

The millers have no desire to see the 
grain exchanges brought under govern- 
ment control, and they object particularly 
to those sections of the pending Capper 
bill which confer almost unlimited regu- 
latory power on the secretary of agricul- 
ture. They believe in the necessity of 
future trading in wheat, including a re- 
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stricted use of the privilege of short sell- 
ing, which, under proper regulation, is 
no more gambling than the collection in 
advance of ‘a year’s subscription to a 
periodical, or the sale in June of a ton 
of coal to be delivered in September. 
They believe that the grain trade, as it 
is now constituted, is capable of becoming 
a thoroughly efficient and economical or- 
ganization for the marketing of grain, 
and that no rival organization could pos- 
sibly be substituted for it without serious 
and perhaps disastrous loss. 

At the same time, the millers are thor- 
oughly out of patience with a trade which 
so stubbornly blinds itself to the public 
demand for reform that it will not or 
cannot eliminate the obvious evils of mar- 
ket manipulation. They know that no 
American institution can continue indefi- 
nitely to defy public opinion, and while 
they regret the drastic nature of the 
remedies proposed by the government, 
and would much prefer to see the grain 
trade managing its own affairs, they can- 
not but feel that the retribution is only 
what might have been expected. The 
pending Capper bill is bad business, and 
if it becomes law it may do much harm 
through the arbitrary powers with which 
it invests the secretary of agriculture, 
but until recent events in the wheat mar- 
ket have been offset by a long period of 
normal trading, there will be few outside 
of the grain trade who will not feel that 
the boards of trade have chiefly them- 
selves to thank for the rigors with which 
they may possibly be visited. 





TARIFF TANGLES 


If ever there was a time when reason- 
able Republicans and Democrats were 
agreed as to what they want Congress 
to do about tariff legislation, that time is 
now. There has been, of course, no ma- 
terial change in the cleavage between 
high protectionists and free traders, but 
since the present administration is un- 
questionably committed to a protectionist 
policy, what the public wants is to have 
the Senate stop its interminable wran- 
gling and get some sort of a permanent 
tariff law enacted. 

Of this at present there seems to be 
relatively little prospect. The Senate is 
pursuing the unspeakably futile, if legal- 
ly necessary, course of discussing in de- 
tail each separate item of its commit- 
tee’s report, and as there are many hun- 
dreds of these, and as the entire time 
of the Senate can be consumed for a 
whole day over the proposed tariff on 
carving knives or terra cotta vases, a 
conclusion of that honorable body’s la- 
bors on the subject is by no means in 
sight. Even if, by some miracle, it 


should finally complete its consideration . 


of the bill, the changes from the Fordney 
measure as it passed the House are so 
many and radical that a long further 
battle is to be expected before the two 
bills could be consolidated. 

Meanwhile, the country is suffering 
from the absurdity of a continuation of 
the Underwood tariff law of 1913 illogi- 
cally revamped by the admittedly blun- 
dering emergency act of 1921. The 


present scale of duties is futile in either © 


direction; the emergency law prevents it 
from being a consistent low tariff, and 
the character of the Underwood act 
keeps it from providing any of the real 
or alleged benefits of protection. 
Admittedly, whatever tariff law is now 
enacted will be a makeshift. It will be 
the outcome of innumerable compro- 
mises, and it will lamentably fail to em- 
body any clear and complete plan. Even 
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$0; "however, the country will be very 
much better off when the question js 
finally disposed of. Almost any sort of 
a tariff law would be preferable to the 
present state of uncertainty and inaction. 

The Senate, of course, is now doing as 
a whole what it ought to have done 
months ago through the agency of a com- 
mittee. Nine tenths of the debate and 
discussion over the details of the differ- 
ent schedules should have been disposed 
of before the measure was reported from 
the committee which had its drafting in 
charge. There has, been ample time for 
this; for over a year the tariff has been 
one of the outstanding questions before 
Congress, and the Fordney bill was ac- 
tually passed by the House last July, 
For some mysterious reason, however, 
the Senate pigeon-holed the entire mat- 
ter until late in the fall, and the com- 
mittee report, when it finally emerged, 
was not satisfactory to any one. 

It is currently reported that many 
senators and congressmen do not regard 
the present as a “wise” time for tariff 
legislation; in other words, they would 
prefer to postpone final action until 
after the November elections. In this 
belief they are presumably quite wrong; 
the country vastly prefers a Congress 
which makes mistakes to one which does 
nothing. 

So far as the millers are concerned, 
the present situation is much worse than 
almost any new action could possibly be. 
The resolution adopted in Kansas City 
called for a tariff on a barrel of flour 
equivalent to the duty on five and a half 
bushels of wheat, with a duty of two 
dollars a ton on bran and middlings. 
The present schedule, under the emer- 
gency act, provides a duty of thirty- 
five cents a bushel on wheat, twenty per 
cent ad valorem on flour and ten per cent 
ad valorem on bran and middlings, the 
ratio between wheat and flour at present 
values working out as about one to four 


‘and a small fraction. As contrasted with 


this, the report of the Senate committee, 
with its proposed duty of thirty cents a 
bushel on wheat and seventy-eight cents 
a hundred pounds on flour, provides a 
ratio of one to a little more than five. 
If the duty of thirty cents on wheat is 
retained, the duty on flour, if it is fully 
to meet the millers’ views, ought to be a 
dollar and sixty-five cents a barrel, or 
approximately eighty-four cents a hun- 
dred pounds. 

It is -greatly to be hoped that, as a 
measure of protection to the farmer, this 
ratio can be secured, for it is manifestly 
useless to attempt to safeguard him 
against importations of wheat unless an 
equivalent protection is provided for 
wheat products. The present condition 
is certainly benefiting neither the farmer 
nor the miller, for while it is preventing 
the miller from securing Canadian spring 
wheat to grind, it is letting in enough 
flour so that there is no real protection 
afforded. 

It is discouraging for the millers to 
realize that this irrational state of things 
may continue indefinitely, or until the 
Senate comes to an understanding of the 
fact that the whole country is heartily 
tired of delay and useless discussion. In 
so far as individual senators can learn 
from their constituents what they think 
of the process whereby progress on thie 
tariff bill is being prevented, it may be 
possible to “expedite matters somewhat, 
and to bring a slightly quicker end to 4 
situation which is nationally discredit- 
able and economically a heavy and quite 
needless burden. 
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nerally low- 
er prices for all grades of flour, and a 
continued weakness in millfeeds, together 
with the uncertainty which customarily 
marks the period just preceding harvest 
time, have characterized the flour mar- 
ket during the past week. On the whole, 
however, business does not seem to have 
been as lifeless as is usually the case in 
mid-June, and while reports have been 
uneven, there has been ample indication 
of a considerable volume of small lot 
buying. 

Divergent guesses as to the probable 
price level of new crop wheat have been 
responsible for a wide range in quota- 
tions on hard winter wheat flours for 
July-August delivery, and it is evident 
that some mills are sufficiently optimistic 
so that they are ready to discount the 
September option by 5@l5c._ With Sep- 
tember wheat closing on June 20 in 
Kansas City at $1.06%, or about 7c 
under Chicago, some of the flour prices 
reported indicate a belief that after the 
new crop begins to move, winter wheat 
may go very close to the dollar mark, 
and perhaps below it. 

As compared with the hard winter 
wheat millers, the millers in the spring 
wheat sections continue to be handi- 
capped by high wheat prices for both 
cash and options. On Tuesday, for ex- 
ample, No. 2 dark northern closed in 
Minneapolis at $1.3344@1.40%, where- 
as in Kansas City, even with a sudden 
2c advance, No. 2 hard was selling for 


Dey wheat prices, 
oO 


$1.05@1.20, and No. 2 red for $1.083@ 


1.07. 

Flour prices have been held up some- 
what by the continued weakness of mill- 
feeds, which, with a slack demand, have 
gone steadily down hill. While they have 
not as yet reached the low levels of last 
November, they are now not far from 
that point, and most of the- gain regis- 
tered during the winter and spring 
months has been wiped out. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

June 20 $7.95 $6.95 $6.40 
June 13 8.00 7.20 6.55 
Junel... 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 .. 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 
Maren 2 icvcccs 8.80 7.90 7.40 
POM. B- cteescaws 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Bem, © ctasserne 7.40 6.75 6.30 
B86, 2 vessadaat 7.85 7.00 6.50 
wee. 2 casvcsand 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Get. 3 sixsucvwe 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Gent. © cai cesas 8.70 7.55 7.05 
AUS, & scccnkicd 9.40 7.50 7.00 
Ay 1 scdsavas 9.15 7.90 7.35 
Sune 2 «tiene 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 14, 1920t.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported,on June 20 
was $20.50 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Pi et ery me ff ear $18.65 
May 1 ee US eae 19.35 
April Deets GE. B-ccccccec 19.70 
March 1 ae US eee 21.00 
Feb. 1 2) a 22 aa 20.60 
Jun, 3 ie, ee 22.65 
Dee, 1 24.35 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 





* 


Record high point, 










The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important pas of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
June 11-17 coe 43 60 40 

June 4-10 ........ 40 57 40% 
May 28-June 3... 34 54 34 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
$5.90 $5.50 $5.00 
6.00 5.70 5.05 
6.20 5.95 5.15 
6.25 5.90 5.40 
5.70 5.60 5.20 
5.70 5.55 5.30 
4.80 4.75 4,80 
4.75 4.75 4.65 
4.80 4.70 4.80 
5.25 5.20 5.10 
6.05 5.85 5.50 
6.20 5.90 5.55 
6.70 6.00 5.45 
6.75 6.20 5.65 
7.05 7.00 6.35 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 21.) 

PuitaperPHia.—Flour quiet, buyers 
lacking confidence in view of fluctuations 
in wheat, and market somewhat unset- 
tled. Millfeed sold slowly but ruled 
steady. 

Nasnvitte.—Flour buyers are follow- 
ing hand-to-mouth policy, with good vol- 
ume of small orders. New wheat is be- 
ginning to move, but not enough to estab- 
lish market. Millfeed is dull. 


Boston.—Local flour market dull and 
easy, with pressure to sell all grades. 
Buyers only meeting pressing needs and 
looking for still lower prices. Millfeed 
dull and easy, with liberal offerings of 
wheat feed at low prices. Other feeds 
a shade lower, with slow demand. 


Co.tumsus.—The week starts off with 
little demand for flour. Buyers general- 
ly well fixed on old crop and waiting 

evelopments of new crop before plac- 
ing further orders. Some Kansas mills 
quoting new crop standard patents at 
$6.50, 98’s, cotton, but no sales being 
reported. Feed slow, 

Sr. Louis.—Domestic flour demand very 
dull. Some old wheat flour sales report- 
ed, but few new wheat flour sales being 
made, One sale of new wheat flour was 
reported to United Kingdom for last 
half July and first half August shipment 
at prices based on discount from current 
wheat values. Millfeed market dull and 
easy. 

Battimore.—While flour is feeling the 
effects of the drop in cash wheat pre- 
miums, the market is holding fairly 
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steady, under the circumstances, with 
buyers apparently satisfied with their 
late purchases. Old hard winters are 
offered at $7 for short and $6.50 for 
standard, with new hard and soft show- 
ing no material shrinkage since Saturday. 
First new wheat here today, 100 bus, 
which brought $1.35 per bu. Quality 
fine. Feed unchanged and sluggish. 

Cuicaco.—Reports from mills, bro- 
kers and jobbers are at variance. For- 
mer say that small lot business has 
picked up in volume, while latter two 
classes of trade still find dullness char- 
acteristic of conditions. Prices about 
unchanged, but the comparative steadi- 
ness has caused no unusually urgent de- 
mand to develop. Fair business passing 
in soft winters, and clears are wanted, 
though the situation as concerns the lat- 
ter is much easier. Flour middlings in 
fair demand, otherwise feed market is 
lifeless, and offerings are slowly ab- 
sorbed if taken at all. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour prices dropped 
an additional 15@25c since Saturday, 
making total decline for the week 50@ 
80c per bbl. New low prices considered 
attractive and trade is substantially in- 
creased on all grades, although some 
buyers are still asking concessions. 
Growing interest exists in new crop flour, 
but few actual sales made due to un- 
certainty in wheat market. Clears in im- 
proved request, both from domestic and 
foreign sources. Millfeed situation about 
unchanged, with bran experiencing fair 
but scattered demand at prices $1 lower 
than week ago. Offerings of shorts 
light. Demand is good and market firm. 


BRITISH MARKET IS DULL 


Importers Trying to Realize on Present” 
Stocks Without Success—Home Mills 
Again Reduce Price 


Lonpon, Enca., June 20.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Market continues dull and unprof- 
itable. Importers are trying to realize 
on present stocks, without success. Home 
mills have reduced their price another 
shilling, and a further reduction is an- 
ticipated. Manitoba export patents of- 
fered at 38s ($6 per bbl), June seaboard, 
but sales negligible. Kansas offers con- 
tinue out of line. Argentine low grades 
are selling at 24@25s ($3.80@3.90 per 
bbl), but business is slow. English and 
continental crops are making good prog- 
ress under favorable weather. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 











W. A. MATHESON RESIGNS 

Toronto, Ont., June 20.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—W. A. Matheson, western gen- 
eral manager Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co. Ltd., with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, has resigned and is being suc- 
ceeded by N. J. Breen, formerly sales 
manager and assistant to Mr. Matheson. 
Mr. Matheson has been in the service of 
the company for many years and is 
widely known among Canadian millers. 
His retirement from active participa- 
tion in trade will be greatly regretted. 
No Canadian miller has a greater degree 
of personal popularity. Mr. Breen is 
splendidly equipped by his training and 
knowledge,of the trade for the new ap- 
pointment. He has been 25 years in the 
Lake of the Woods company service. 

A. H. Batrey. 











The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

June 18 June 19 


June 17 Junei10 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...245,955 210,485 236,925 337,900 








is SO kecteas 7,465 10,810 7,270 7,550 
Duluth-Superior 7,625 14,430 13,820 22,515 
Milwaukee ..... 8,000 ...... 6,305 9,000 

TORR 20 +0005 269,045 235,725 264,320 376,965 
Outside mills*..121,360 ...... 120,855 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.390,405 ...... BUG GTO. ccsses 
iy BOD cscces 25,000 28,600 24,000 15,400 
St. Louist ..... 26,000 26,600 27,500 33,000 
BuMale ..cccece 146,550 137,310 113,570 110,450 
Rochester ..... 5,900 6,200 7,700 7,100 
Chicago ....... 27,500 27,000 21,000 23,750 
Kansas City.... 89,400 84,700 64,500 71,500 


Kansas Cityt...274,111 257,250 232,000 269,700 
325 





Omaha 19,185 18,050 14,430 
Salina ... DO Kéaene centnc 
Toledo 19,500 17,700 18,800 
Toledof 62,090 44,400 35,960 
Indianapolis ... 6,960 ...... 4,895 8,550 
Nashville** .... 89,660 77,725 88,970 56,725 
Portland, Oreg. 13,282 18,170 12,345 40,975 
Seattle ........ 23,150 25,490 13,685 28,810 
TACOMA 2c.ceee 11,265 19,200 31,800 34,685 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


June 18 June 19 





June 17 Junei10 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 45 38 43 61 
Ge WUE cccccsvcce 32 46 31 32 
Duluth-Superior .. 21 39 37 61 
Outside mills* .... 42 43 42 31 
Average spring.. 42 40 41 49 
Milwaukee ........ 50 es 26 38 
ik SD. 6.00 000405 51 57 48 30 
St. Louist ........ 34 34 36 43 
ED 006.0654 0600 88 83 67 66 
Rochester ........ 32 33 41 38 
COED. ovecceeece 69 68 74 91 
Kansas City ...... 78 74 57 74 
Kansas Cityt ..... 56 53 52 61 
GUPBRE cecscccccce 94 101 74 60 
ol ree 63 54 ee ee 
WED cesecncsces 36 40 37 39 
Toledof .ccccccces 40 39 $1 43 
Indianapolis ...... 30. oe 21 33 
Nashville*® ....... 48 43 44 42 
Portland, Oregon... 23 31 25 85 
Seattle .......005. 44 48 26 54 
TACOMA ....:.0008 20 34 56 61 
err ee 47 50 44 62 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





WILLY CO. CHANGES NAME 


The Willy Co. Appleton, Wis., an- 
nounces a change of name to the Apple- 
ton Cereal Mills, following a _ recent 
meeting of stockholders. This is stated 
to be the final step in a complete re- 
organization of one of the oldest flour 
milling companies in that part of Wis- 
consin. The plant has been operated by 
the Willy interests for about 50 years. 
A complete change in management took 
place in February of this year, when H. 
E. McEachron became president, replac- 
ing A. L. Nichols. Under Mr. McEKach- 
ron’s direction new equipment was in- 
stalled, the various improvements cost- 
ing $33,000. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 20. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring GUS WHINE .iidsie cick ckascedcasccase 
Spring standard patent .........csccccccecs 
Spring GUS. Ge 66506 66.0 00 v00he04ese000e04 


Hard winter short patent...............e0%. 
Hard wintOP Gt0MGe 4 .ccccccccweoveccccccs 
Hard WEAR Be Mie chs cbsxceciccocveces 


Soft winter short patent............. coccece 
Olt WHINE SE ic anos on cc éecbaceen oe 
Soft winter GHW GIMP. ccccesccsccadocescvece 


Rye ROM, WHINE ai vaisncckcdsccsscosccceses 

Rye flour, standard ... 
FEED— 

Spring bran ......... 


Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran ..... 


Standard middlings (brown shorts).......- . 


Any middlings (gray shorts).............. 





OF ccccccvecvevesecccscsisectcccsvcece 


Family patent 
ue. EP $7.80@8.00 (49's) 
San Francisco... -@8.35 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.35@ 7.85 $7.10@ 8.05 §$.....@... $7.30@ 7.60 $8.75@ 9.65 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.50@ 9.00 $8.50@ 8.75 $7.40@ 7.75 $7.50@ 8.00 
6.80@ 7.30 6.95@ 7.60 ere) Sater 6.90@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.15 7.40@ 8.35 7.15@ 7.40 eccce Micoce 
5.40@ 5.90 5.75@ 6.50 0 060 oc cece 5.25@ 5.75 5.50@ 6.25 cose + BPireeee 6.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.50 ocen eG occes ooo @eccee 
6.50@ 7.00 oa @ 0 6.50@ 6.85 6.50@ 6.90 TT Se 7.00@ 7.25 7.75@ 8.25 6.75@ 7.60 6.85@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.50 
5.85@ 6.30 60M sec 5.85@ 6.05 6.15@ 6.40 6.85@ 7.25 6.50@ 6.75 7.25@ 17.75 reer. rere 6.50@ 6.85 errs Peere 
5.00@ 5.50 coe @.n. 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.25 60900 QP eteee oer Peery oDivccce ce eEPecces Perey) Ferris 
5.75@ 6.05 Tre, ae oo @. 6.40@ 6.60 ene e's ces 6.25@ 6.50 00650 s cece 6.25@ 7.50 6.00@ 6.40 7.15@ 7.60 
5.40@ 5.70 reir. eee 6s: dE pees 5.40@ 5.60 5.75@ 6.25 *5.25@ 56.50 *5.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.30 
4.75@ 5.00 206 6M ose — ee 3.90@ 4.50 cccc eo @eccce 0 000s QBs cece 2000 6D cceee 5.25@ 5.65 coe @orcees 4.75@ 56.00 

4.95@ 5.25 5.15@ 5.25 ee @.. 5.50@ 6.25 5.60@ 6700 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.00 @ --@. 

4.60@ 5.00 3.70@ 3.85 — Sree rer ot @ secs 4.75@ 5.15 o ccc @ cccce err, leon @ oo @> 
17.25 @17.75 15.00 @16.00 Terr. LTE sec e We sec --@.. 24.00@ 25.00 23.00 @ 24.00 23.00 @23.75 21.00 @ 22.00 Tere, Se 
16.50@17.25 © 260 0M bese 14.50@16.00 16.75 @17.00 oo@.. ree -ytre 0 00c oD wcoee 23.50@23.75 60006 @iececs err. Stree 
17.25 @17.50 ceva ce @eccse © 650 EPS epee 17.25 @17.50 ooBee 24.00 @25.00 24.00@ 25.00 24.00 @ 24.50 cence Ge csce 20.00 @ 22.00 
18.50@19.00 16.00@17.00 21.00 @21.50 bas egeesens oe@.. 24.00 @ 25.00 26.00 @ 27.00 24.50 @ 25.00 22.00 @ 23.00 25.00 @ 26.00 
26.00 @ 26.50 24.00@24.50 23.00@24.00 25.00 @ 26.00 ee 28.00 @29.00 30.00 @ 31.00 28.00 @ 29.00 29.00@ 30.00 eee oO eens 
32.50@34.00 «+e» @31.00 e006 a ee « ee, Sear Joe Seas 37.00 @38,00 35.00 @ 36.00 «e+» @39.00 35.50@ 36.50 ocreeMecece 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$5.00@6.00 (49's) $5.00@6.10 (49's) 00s oP cece 7.60 @8.40 $6.80 @7.35 
Oise 6.00 @6.40 7.75 @7.90 ‘ 7.75 @8.75 7.40 @8,10 


prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, | , 


‘ 
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REPORT ON TERMINAL GRAIN MARKETS 





Federal Trade Commission Makes Public Its Findings’ on Marketing System — 
Recommends Operation of Public Terminal Elevators by Rail- 
roads—Frowns Upon “‘Scalping’’ at Minneapolis 


Wasuinorton, D. C., June 17.—The fed- 
eral trade commission, in a report on 
terminal grain marketing made public 
today, recommends the operation of pub- 
lic terminal elevators by railroad com- 
panies. 

The commission says that “grain mer- 
chandising on the part of operators of 
licensed public elevators appears to be 
contrary to sound principles of public 
warehousing, leading to dissatisfaction 
on the part of growers and millers, and 
to ill feeling throughout the grain trade.” 
This situation, according to the commis- 
sion, “gives to the large elevator mer- 
chandisers practical control of deliver- 
able grain at the terminal markets, facili- 
tates the manipulation of futures, and 
has doubtless been at times responsible 
for the failure of the cash and future 
markets to move in harmony.” 

It is recommended that the railroads 
be required to operate elevators for the 
convenience of their shippers. The res- 
toration of normal situation as regards 
the use of public storage in the grain 
trade would, the commission asserts, be 
so mer | beneficial to the trade and 
to the public as to justify such legisla- 
tion in regard to “the Minneapolis prac- 
tice of scalping cash grain.” 

The commission concludes that “scalp- 
ing as conducted at Minneapolis has been 
to a large degree at the expense of the 
consignment business and of the con- 
signors,” and recommends that the em- 
ployment of the practice by concerns or 
individuals in any way connected with 
the cash grain commission business 
should be strictly forbidden. 

The adoption of some form of gov- 
ernmental supervision of privately is- 
sued country price reports of wide cir- 
culation, such as the grain bulletin card 
in the Northwest, is advocated by the 
commission. 

The commission also recommends im- 
proved banking facilities for the grain 
movement in the Northwest, the elimina- 
tion of the financing of comimission 
houses by the terminal elevators, im- 
provement in the methods of making up 
cash quotations, and the elimination or 
reduction of so-called insurance charges 
levied on country shippers at Duluth. 

In part, the commission’s summarized 
report follows: 

In the movement of most of the grain 
from the farms where it is produced to 
the place of consumption the first step is 
from farm to country elevator, the sec- 
ond from country elevator to terminal 
market. About 70 per cent of the total 
pute of country elevator grain 
(wheat, corn, oats, rye, and barley) go 
to these terminal markets, i.e., markets 
receiving over 1,000 cars a year. This 
movement of grain to terminal markets 
is usually handled in one of three ways; 
(1) consigned to a grain commission man 
or receiver who sells it for a commis- 
sion; (2) sold “on-track” in the country; 
or (3) sold “to-arrive,” i.e., to be shipped 
to or to arrive at a terminal market or 
other destination within a specified 
riod of time. At the terminal market 
the grain is usually bought by (1) mill- 
ers, maltsters, feed manufacturers, or 
other converters, or (2) dealers and ship- 
pers, including particularly the great 
terminal elevators. Those in the first 
group buy, of course, for the purpose of 
converting the raw grain into some form 
of grain product. Those in the second 
group purchase with the expectation of 
deriving a profit from subsequent resale. 


THE SCALPER 


An interesting subdivision of this lat- 
ter group at Minneapolis is the scalper. 
A car of grain is defined in this report 
as scalped when it has passed wy 
the hands of one or more middlemen in 
the same market other than the consignee, 
prior to delivery on either a “to-arrive” 
or on a future contract, or prior to deliv- 
ery to a concern or its agent engaged in 
storing, conditioning, converting, or ship- 
ping grain. A substantial proportion of 
all the country grain received at Minne- 


apolis has been thus scalped.. In occa- 
sional instances cars have been scalped 
two, three, and four times on the same 
day. Nearly 10 per cent of the cars 
scalped on the tests made by the com- 
mission in this inquiry were repurchased 
by the concerns to which these cars were 
originally consigned for sale. Generally 
speaking, the scalping middleman makes 
a profit by reselling the grain at a high- 
er price than that paid, though in some 
instances he may either resell at the 
same price as he purchased or below that 
price. 

Grain moving to the terminal market 
from a country elevator usually bears 
certain charges besides those of trans- 
portation. of these charges is the 
commission paid the receiver as agent for 
disposing of the grain. Other charges 
include the fees for weighing, inspection, 
and the like. At Duluth it been the 
custom for several years to levy so-called 
insurance charges upon consignors to 
cover an alle liability for loss on 
grain after delivery at the elevator, but 
before unloading. 

Taking the country generally, both the 
buying of grain by the country elevators 
and its movement to the terminal or 
other market are usually financed through 
regular banking channels. In the North- 
west area, however, the commission 
houses at Minneapolis and Duluth large- 
ly finance the country elevator, with the 
understanding that the financed elevator 
shall ship at least a considerable part 
of its grain to the financing house. At 
Duluth several of the commission houses 
have been accustomed to procure a large 
proportion of their funds from certain 
terminal elevators under similar under- 
standings. In other words, it is under- 
stood that commission men, the agents 
of the seller, are to sell grain consigned 
to them to the terminal elevator buyers 
advancing them funds. 

Much of the grain which reaches the 
terminal market is stored either in the 
establishment of a miller, maltster, feed 
manufacturer, or other converter, or else 
in the terminal elevators operated by 
grain merchandisers. A large proportion 
of the terminal elevator storage capacity, 
aside from that of grain converters, is 
owned by railroads. Except at seaboard 
points, however, such storage is not 
usually operated by the railroads, but in- 
stead is leased to grain merchandisers. 
The rentals paid to the railroads by 
the lessees have frequently been very 
low. In addition the lessee concerns have 
often received remuneration from the rail- 
roads in the form of allowances for ele- 
vating grain, even though the bulk of 
such grain may have been owned by the 
lessee merchandisers in question. 


MIXING OF GRADES 


One of the chief sources of profit of 
the elevator merchandiser is from the 
mixing of lower grade grain with higher 
grade. This raises the average grade of 
the grain and thus makes it possible for 
the mixer to procure a better average 
price for it. In thus raising the average 
grade some of the grain which was grad- 
ed in the lower grades on inspection is 
mixed with the higher grade or grades 
and emerges in such higher grade or 

ades, and also some of the grain of 
the higher grade or grades which is mixed 


may emerge in a lower grade or grades. . 


This last is not necessarily the case, how- 
ever, since the result of the introduction 
of grain of a lower grade into a grain 
of a higher grade may be merely to re- 
duce the quality of the higher grade to 
the bottom level of the inspection re- 
} ogee for that grade, that is, make 
the mixture what is commonly called 
“skin” grade. As an example of mixing 
results over a period of years the com- 
bined mixing operations of several ele- 
vators at Chicago showed that of the 
total grain received “in” 45.7 per cent 
was contract grade, i.e., Nos. 1 and 2 of 
certain varieties, while on the “out-turn” 
or grain leaving the elevators 95 per cent 
of the total was contract grade. 


Most of the terminal market exchanges 


issue official prices for cash grain. At 
certain markets the method of deter- 
mining cash closing prices is by apply- 
ing premiums or discounts at which cash 
grain is selling over or under the fu- 
ture, to the future ape quotation, in 
order to arrive at the cash close for the 
day. To use a hypothetical case, if the 
closing price committee (usually com- 
posed of three or foyr members of the 
exchange) finds that cash grain is sell- 
ing at 2c under the future price, this 
discount would be deducted from the 
last future quotation, say $1.27, giving 
$1.25 as the cash closing price for the 
day. A study of cash closing prices re- 
veals the fact that these prices are much 
more frequently below than above the 
prices prevailing during the day. This 
the commission believes to be partially 
due to the fact that members of the elos- 
ing price committee are so frequently 
buyers, or else connected with houses di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in buying, 
and that the price psychology of the buy- 
er tends to be downward rather than 
upward. 
(Continued on page 1284.) 


CAPPER-TINCHER MEASURE 


Improper Reporting of New Futures Trading 
Bill Results in Temporary Halt in 
Its Progress Through House 


Wasurneton, D. C., June 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The House committee on 
rules yesterday, by a-vote of six to three, 
refused to report a special rule for the 
immediate consideration of the new Cap- 
per-Tincher future trading bill. The rea- 
son given for the action was that the bill 
had not been properly reported to the 
House, in that it had not been complete- 
ly read before it was acted upon by the 
committee on agriculture. 

The effect of the action, therefore, is 
not to block consideration of the meas- 
ure, but to send it back to the commit- 
tee on agriculture for a proper report. 
The committee on rules took this action 
over the objection of Chairman Camp- 
bell, of Kansas, who, with congressmen 
Fess, of Ohio, and Schall, of Minnesota, 
supported the rule. Those who op- 
posed it were congressmen Snell, of New 
York, Dale, of Vermont, Rodenburg, of 
Illinois, Republicans, and congressmen 
Pou, of North Carolina, Garrett, of Ten- 
nessee, and Riordan, of New York, 
Democrats. 

It is expected that the committee on 
agriculture will have a meeting within 
the next few days to take such action as 
will meet the objections raised in the 
rules committee, after which another ef- 
fort to expedite the measure through the 
House will be made. 

JoHN Marrinan. 











BAKERS’ UNION INDICTED 

New York, N. Y., June 17.—An in- 
dictment against 37 members of the Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 100, known as “the 
Jewish Bakers’ Union,” for conspiracy, 
was handed down on Wednesday, June 
14, by the grand jury. 

This indictment resulted from an in- 
vestigation by the Lockwood committee, 
and followed the refusal of the bakers to 
desist in their attempts to put other 
bakers out of business by opening com- 
petitive establishments, in which bakery 
products were sold at less than cost, in 
order to force these bakers to agree to 
certain unreasonable demands made by 
members of the union. 

The indictment set forth that the union 
and its members used force and threats 
in an attempt to intimidate various bak- 
ers and drive them out of business, and 
by reason of these acts committed an 
offense which makes it amenable to the 
law. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





DEATH OF JOSEPH 8. LOOSE 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17.—Joseph S. 
Loose, president Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
died in his room at the Muehlebach Hotel 
here early this week. He had not been 
ill up-to the time of his death, and was 
preparing to leave for his usual summer’s 
visit with his son in New York. Mr. Loose 
left an estate estimated at $2,500,000 by 
business associates here. 

R. E. Sreaurna. 


June 21, 1922 
ARTIFICIAL. FLOUR AGING 


New York Aldermen Pass City Ordinance 
Embodying Health Commissioner Cope- 
land’s Aversion to Bleaching 


New York, N. Y., June 17.—Just when 
the flour trade had begun ‘to feel that 
the presentation of facts regarding arti- 
ficial aging of flour, as placed before 
Dr. Royal S. Copeland last February, 
had been sufficiently effective to indicate 
that there was no necessity for having 
the New York board of aldermen pass 
an ordinance practically prohibiting the 
use of artificially aged flour, it was sud- 
denly announced on Friday, June 9, that 
such an ordinance had been passed. 

While this ordinance does not actually 
prohibit the sale or use of artificially 
matured flour, it is worded in such a 
way that it practically makes it impos- 
sible for bakers to use it, for it makes 
necessary not only the labeling of bakery 
products produced from such flour, but 
also the indication, on these labels. of 
the process by which the flour has been 
treated. 

It will be recalled by those millers who 
attended the hearing in New York in 
February that Dr. Copeland st:ted 
definitely that he proposed to start a 
propaganda that would, as he expressed 
it, “put white flour off the commercial 
map”; and evidently this is the {first 
gun to be fired. 

In the final analysis, however, it will 
be the people’s wish, and not Dr. Cope- 
land’s, which will decide whether or not 
white flour is to continue in popularity, 
and in all probability about 98 per cent 
of the population of New York will con- 
tinue to call for white bread made from 
white flour, regardless of Dr. Copeland's 
plan to place them on a different kind 
of diet. 

The following is a transcript of the 
aldermanic edict, to become effective 
Sept. 1: 

“Resolved, That Article 9 of the S:ni- 
tary Code be amended by adding thereto 
two new sections to be numbered 1(1-a 
and 141-b, to read as follows: 

“Section 141-a, Bleached flour to be con- 
spicuously marked or labeled.—No flour, 
to which oxides of nitrogen, or nitrous 
acid, or nitrates, or chlorine, or any 
other chemical bleaching agent has heen 
added, shall be brought into, or held, 
kept, sold, or offered for sale in the City 
of New York, unless the package or con- 
tainer shall be legibly and conspicuously 
marked or labeled with the words 
‘Bleached with ........... > (giving the 
name of the bleaching agent used). ‘his 
section shall take effect Sept. 1, 1922 

“Section 141-b, Bleached flour priod- 
ucts intended for human consumption to 

conspicuously marked or labele:. — 
No product intended for human con- 
sumption shall be brought into, or held, 





kept, sold, or offered for sale in the 
City of New York, which is made from 
flour to which oxides of. nitrogen, or 
nitrous acid, or nitrates, or chlorine, or 


any other chemical bleaching agent, /ias 
been added, unless the product is legibly 
and conspicuously labeled or marked 
with the words ‘Made from flour bleached 
WHET so cdcccds ’ (giving the name of the 
bleaching agent used). This section ;)all 
take effect Sept. 1, 1922.” } 
W.. QuACKENBUS'!. 





FLOUR CARGO FOR MOBILE 

Mositz, Ata., June 17.—Carrying the 
first flour cargo for the port of Mobile, 
under the recent arrangement of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., the American 
steamer Frederick Luckenbach arrived in 
port from the west coast Thursday. ‘Ihe 
vessel carried a full flour cargo, in jute 
sacks, which will be discharged at the 
recently installed distributing and mix- 
ing plant, for mixing, regrading and ‘is- 
tribution through the jobbers in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Georgia and Florida. 
Pacific Coast millers expect to bring their 
flour into this territory at a cost of about 
10¢ per sack cheaper than can the millers 
of the middle west. Low steamer rates 
from the west coast to Mobile and the 
convenience of the Warrior River barge 
fine are responsible for the decision of 
the west coast millers to come into this 
territory. Shipments will be received here 
at 10-day intervals, according to C. B. 
Barnes, local manager of the Dixie com- 
pany. Epmunp A. CHESTER. 
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WAR ON BRITISH FLOUR IMPROVERS 





Long-suffering Bakers in England at Last Put Their Complaint Into Vigorous 
Words—‘“‘Macduff”’ States Their Case Against the Millers 


Lonvon, Enc., May 31.—It has become 
the general custom of the British flour 
mills to mix certain acids, or so-called 
“flour improvers,” with their flour in or- 
der, it is claimed, to increase the yield 
to the baker. At one time the British 
miller would not have stooped to adul- 
terate his flour in this way, but the in- 
sidious arguments of the vendors of 
these acids gradually took effect, and as 
one after the other found it profitable to 
doctor their flour it was not long before 
most of the millers capitulated. This 
“doctoring” has now been going on for 
some years, and the long-suffering bakers 
have, in true British fashion, done a lot 
of grumbling, but have taken no action. 

Recently, however, some of the more 
bold among them have determined to try 
and remedy what has become a great 
detriment to their business by taking up 
the cudgels against the millers, and 
“Macduff,” a writer in the National As- 
sociation Review, the official publication 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers, is 
their spokesman. He writes as follows 
on the subject: 

“Were I a miller, operating in the 
United States or in Canada, or in Aus- 
tralia, or in any ye of the globe but 
Great Britain, and had I designs to in- 
crease my export trade to Britain I 
should feel a peculiar calm and content 
at what is happening to British made 
flour, and at the share in the happenings 
for which British millers are responsible. 
If ever a great industry stood in its own 
light and contributed to its own undoing 
it is British milling at the moment. The 
refusal of the millers to declare the pu- 
rity of the flour they are selling is only 
one of several factors undermining the 
confidence of the baker; there are ma- 
terial causes working to the same end on 
the reality of which the baker is in no 
doubt. 

“Of all the traders who suffered from 
control the miller was at least one of 
the white-haired boys of the situation. 
It is not often that we can fix the value 
of such control and coddling as some 
trades experienced during the war pe- 
riod, but the millers very kindly put the 
price of £1,500,000 as compensation for 
having to take over the control of their 
own businesses three months before the 
contract time. 

“The natural inference is that if the 
loss of control entitles them to so much 
compensation, its operation, while it 
lasted, must have been very profitable. 
This is not written by way of complaint 
about the millers, or because of any 
grudge at their good fortune, but only to 
emphasize the fact that an industry so 
coddled could hardly emerge from the 
ordeal in a perfectly healthy and vigor- 
ous condition. Nor did it. Instead of 
the dignified independence and large vi- 
sion of the individual millers we saw, im- 
mediately on the lapse of control, a 
chicken like tendency to crowd close up 
to each other, metaphorically, to keep 
one another warm. The fear of competi- 
tion for a little became a kind of obses- 
sion, and to prevent it all sorts of plans 
were tried and millers overreached them- 
scives in their demands and charges. The 
hysteria is to some extent subsiding, but 
the patient is not yet by any means re- 
turned to the normal. 

| do not know if millers will object 
‘© |e proposition that, say, 20 years ago, 
1} ‘ish millers made good flour; of color 
S\\.>factory both to bakers and public; 
Strong enough to make bulky bread, with 
& bright bloom on crust and excellent 
flavor of crumb. If the proposition is 
gronted, it has to be granted in face of 
the fact that at that time there were no 
bleaching processes—the Alsop process 
hai not then been adopted here—nor 
Were there additions to flour during mill- 
ine or afterwards of all sorts of phos- 
pates, sulphates, persulphates, perox- 
des, ete., ete, 

_ The reasonable inference is that, al- 
though used, many or all of these ‘im- 
Provers’ are unnecessary, even for the 
objects they are supposed to attain, and 


it will not be difficult to show that if they 
are unnecessary then they are harmful. 

“We may be told that the character of 
wheat has so much changed in the inter- 
val suggested that astringents of some 
sort are necessary to give the flour sta- 
bility. This plea, however, needs a great 
deal more evidence than any yet submit- 
ted on its behalf. It may be admitted 
that the very strong wheats of the world 
are not so strong as they once were, 
and that supplies from sources like Rus- 
sia are quite stopped, but against that it 
is well known that the soft wheats are 
not so soft as soft wheats used to be, 
and that in many of the old white win- 
ter wheat districts moderately strong 
wheats are now grown. Then there is 
the important fact, which has a bearing 
on the matter, that the shortening of the 
baker’s processes has reduced his demand 
for very strong flour in favor of that 
only moderately strong. 

(Continued on page 1288.) 





FLOUR FROM PACIFIC COAST 

Boston, Mass., June 20.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Luckenbach steamer Wal- 
ter A. Luckenbach has arrived in 
Boston from Seattle and Portland, Ore- 
gon, via the Panama Canal, with 10,000 
bags of flour, in 98-lb cotton sacks, ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 Ibs. All but 600 
sacks, destined for New York, are for 
this market. This shipment is the largest 
consignment of flour ever routed to Bos- 
ton by water, and is a forerunner of heavy 
cargoes from the west coast if certain 
commodity rates can be obtained. 

Several weeks ago O. D. Fisher, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., of Seattle, was 
in this city in conference with the Daw- 
son-Davis Co., Inc. This firm agreed to 
handle the proposed shipment. Local 
flour merchants became interested, with 
the result that the entire cargo has been 
placed with the baking trade of Boston 
and vicinity. 

It is understood that the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. contemplates making this 
city a distributing point for its product. 
The project is looked upon favorably by 
Boston flour men, and they express the 
belief that flour from the Pacific Coast 
may be handled profitably in the Greater 
Boston market for local use as well as 
for export. 

The first cargo was placed at a range 
of prices comparatively low. Both hard 
and soft wheat flours are included in the 
shipment. The hard wheat patents are 
quoted at a cone of $8.15@8.90 bbl, in 
98-lb cotton. sacks, and the soft wheat 
straights at $6.15, in cotton. The flour 
opens up in fine shape and appears ex- 
cellent in quality. 

The service of the Luckenbach line 
from this port to the Pacific Coast is 
to be increased, beginning today, with 
sailings on alternate Tuesdays. The local 
terminal has been changed from Pier 4, 
New Haven Docks, to Commonwealth 
Pier, South Boston. 

Louis W. DePass. 





DINNER ON THE MAJESTIC 

New York, N. Y., June 17.—On 
Wednesday evening, June 14, the White 
Star Line of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine entertained about 600 of its 
friends in and out of the shipping trade 
at a dinner on board the Majestic, for 
the purpose of giving them an oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly inspecting the ship. 

The inspection hour was from six to 
seven and guides supplied for the pur- 
pose took parties of the visitors all over 
the ship, which is really so gigantic that 
it is quite difficult to visualize it as some- 
thing which sails practically every week 
across the Atlantic. Rather does one 
get the idea that it is an enormous hotel, 
and certainly no hotel in the world is 
more beautifully furnished and more 
thoroughly equipped. 

The party sat down to dinner at sev- 
en, and a most excellent menu was served. 
P. A. S. Franklin, president of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine, welcomed 
his guests and introduced Commodore 
Sir Bertram Hayes, captain of the Ma- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


jestic, who responded with a_ short 
speech. Thé British Consul General, Mr. 
Armstrong, was introduced, and he in 
turn was followed by B. Francis Mur- 
phy, of Mark W. Cross & Co., who kept 
the diners in roars of laughter by an ex- 
tremely humorous speech in which he 
poked fun at both English-speaking na- 
tions, maintaining that these two could 
never be on really friendly terms until 
they could make fun of each other safely. 
Seldom do guests at any dinner enjoy 
such a rare treat as Mr. Murphy gave 
those on board the Majestic. 

Following the dinner, the guests were 
entertained by some professional swim- 
mers, who gave an extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of aquatic skill in the beautiful 
swimming pool located near the main 
dining room; and this was followed by a 
real old-fashioned minstrel show, given 
in what seemed to be a large ballroom. 
This latter feature was much enjoyed by 
all present. 

The whole affair was most unique and 
pleasant, and quite in keeping with the 
manner in which the International Mer- 
cantile Marine does everything it at- 
tempts. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





NEW OKLAHOMA SECRETARY 

Oxxanoma Crry, Oxta., June 17.—At 
a special meeting of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ Association on Thursday, Frank F. 
Foltz, until now manager of the Maney 
Grain Co., Omaha, was elected secretary 
of the organization to assume his duties 
on July 1. Mr. Foltz was secretary from 
1914 to 1919, when he resigned to go into 
the grain trade at Omaha. He has a 
wide acquaintance among millers of 
Oklahoma and the Southwest generally 
and is well equipped to resume the work 
of secretary of the Oklahoma association. 

John A. Whitehurst, president of the 
Oklahoma state board of agriculture, 
gave assurances of hearty support of 
the work undertaken by the Southwest- 
ern Wheat Improvement Association. In 
a discussion of wheat types and varieties, 
millers expressed a pronounced prefer- 
ence for either Turkey red wheet or 
kharkoff. 

Present were: T. C. Thatcher, C. E. 
Connellee, and George Grogan, Oklahoma 
City; M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha; J. 
A. Ruth, Kingfisher; W. M. Gwyn, Ard- 
more. 





FIRST CAR OF NEW WHEAT 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., June 17.—The 
first car of new wheat marketed in 
Oklahoma City, bought by the Acme 
Milling Co., and shipped from the south- 
western part of the state, tested 61 lbs 
to the bushel and made a satisfactory 
laboratory. showing. Tests of samples 
were made also in the laboratory of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., and 
the managers of these companies believe 
that the quality of wheat generally this 
year, in Oklahoma, will be far superior 
to that of last year. They are, in fact, 
jubilant over the outlook. The weather 
has been in the millers’ favor, dry and 
hot, and water evaporation from the 
grain and the effect on gluten have been 
ideal. Indications at the end of the week 
are that this sort of weather will con- 
tinue. - 





CANADIAN STAMP TAX REDUCED 

Toronto. Ont., June 17.—Millers and 
grain men in Ontario are well pleased 
with the change announced this week 
in the new federal taxes as provided in 
the budget of May 23. Checks were to 
bear a tax of 2c for each $50 and multi- 
ple thereof. On large grain checks this 
would have amounted in some cases to 
thousands of dollars per check. The min- 
ister of finance has now reduced the tax 
to a maximum of $2, or 2c for each $50 
up to $5,000. This is a very much bet- 
ter arrangement, and will probably yield 
a satisfactory sum to the public treas- 
ury. Certainly the tax first proposed 
would have driven the grain trade of 
Canada out of the country. 

A. H. Batey. 





GUSTAFSON WOULD BE SENATOR 
Press dispatches state that C. H. Gus- 
tafson, head of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., has announced his candi- 
dacy for the Republican nomination as 
United States senator from Nebraska in 
the July primary. 
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LOWER STOCKS OF WHEAT 


Foodstuffs Division of Department of Com- 
merce Declares Supplies of Grain on July 
1 Will Be Less Than for Several Years 


The foodstuffs division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has made public a 
statement declaring that the present situ- 
ation indicates that “world wheat stocks 
will be lower than for several years by 
July 1, as both Argentina and Australia 
have considerably less than last year, the 
United States carry-over will be light 
and ~~ | Canada has considerable stocks 
on hand. 

“The upward trend of European con- 
sumption indicates a larger demand than 
last year, whereas prospects are for a 
smaller crop,” the report says. 

“Until next February the international 
trade will be dependent for supplies on 
the surplus of North America and a lim- 
ited quantity from India. With Russia 
out of the export trade, North American 
wheat is in a relatively strong position. 

“The world wheat situation has been 
going through very much the same ad- 
justment during the past five years as 
other agricultural products, especially 
wool and cotton. 

“All three commodities depended large- 
ly in pre-war years on Europe to ab- 
sorb the world surplus. During the war 
European consumption and production 
fell to around three quarters normal and 
resulted in considerable accumulation of 
surpluses at the end of hostilities. 

“It was generally expected in trade 
circles that the surplus would be quickly 
absorbed by Europe, but the reduced 
buying power and the lower standards of 
living forced by war conditions were not 
fully considered. World production and 
consumption have been below average 
for the past five years. 

“It is probable that during the war 
period the world outside of Europe con- 
sumed nearly normal quantities of wheat, 
but the apparent consumption of central 
and western Europe fell from about 2,- 
000,000,000 bus in 1913 to 1,200,000,000 
in 1917. 

“This was due to a decrease in both 
production and in imports. Since 1917 
there has been a steady recovery in 
production and in imports, the apparent 
consumption reaching about 1,870,000,000 
bus in 1921, with apparently a strong 
tendency to reach a pre-war normal.” 

Rice acreage has been increased in 
Italy and corn production is holding its 
own, according to the Department of 
Commerce, and there is general rejoic- 
ing throughout Italy over reports that 
the garlic crop has suffered no damage 
from a severe rainy spell. Both the 
onion and garlic harvests will be above 
normal. 

Unemployment is steadily decreasing 
in both Great Britain and Italy, the de- 
partment states. 








COMPLAINT AGAINST GROCERS 

Wasninocton, D. C., June 17.—The 
Federal Trade Commission has issued 
formal complaints against the St. Louis 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the 
Wisconsin Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. In each case the complaint charges 
“the association with co-operation or 
joint action of its members to boycott 
those manufacturers who do not guar- 
antee their products against a decline in 
price, and the use of pressure or undue 
influence upon manufacturers to induce 
them to adopt the practice of guaranty 
against price decline in violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act.” 

The associations are given 30 days in 
which to answer to the complaint after 
which, the commission states, the cases 
will be tried on their merits. 

JoHN MARRINAN. 





CONCERNING DECONTROL IN NORWAY 

The Norwegian representative of an 
American milling concern vigorously dis- 
putes the current report to the effect that 
the Norwegian government contemplates 
decontrol of the wheat flour trade. Un- 
der date of May 19 the Norwegian cor- 
respondent says that these rumors have 
no basis whatever, that there is no present 
prospect of decontrol at any early date, 
and that the time when the government 
will release the trade is exceedingly in- 
definite. He particularly requests that 
this statement from him be given pub- 
licity in America. 
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NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Heat Damage in Southern Illinois—Rains 
Relieve Drouth in Pacific Northwest 
—Southwest’s Harvest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17.—Last week 
was the finest of any this year for crop 
growth in Kansas, according to a report 
sent out by the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture. Absence of rainfall, aside 
from local showers, permitted the culti- 
vation of rowed crops every day. This 
lack of rain, it was pointed out, is just 
what was needed for the development of 
wheat. Corn and sorghums, however, 
would be benefited by a light rain. 

Except in the eastern part of the state 
the soil is in extra good condition. East- 
ern fields which were. plowed wet are 
not working up as good as later turned 
soil, the report said. 

“Wheat conditions are excellent and the 
crop is well headed except in the north- 
western part of the state, where it is just 
reaching this stage of development,” the 
report continued. “In the extreme south- 
east, wheat harvest started last Wednes- 
day and Thursday and will be in full 
swing before this week passes. Within 
the next two weeks cutting will be gen- 
eral over the state. Harvest labor is 
somewhat scarce in the southeastern coun- 
ties, but central Kansas reports hands 
already arriving and a prospect that a 
sufficient supply of labor will be available 
when the harvest reaches there.” 

The southwestern Missouri and north- 
western Arkansas wheat crop will be in 
the shock by the latter part of this week 
if fair weather prevails. The average 
yield this year will be from 12 to 15 bus 
per acre, exceeding that of any year in 
the last 10. Last year the average yield 
was seven bus, while for the last 10 years 
the average has been from 10 to 11 bus 
per acre. 


Sauna, Kansas, June 17.—Damage to 
wheat, as a result of the present weather, 
is placed at about 10 per cent by Walter 
H. Jones, local weather observer, as a 
result of his trip of inspection yesterday. 
Damp, cool weather, followed by sudden 
dry and extreme heat, is responsible. Mr. 
Jones also found considerable white 
wheat, as oe by the Chicago Board 
of Trade. round which had been pas- 
tured when wet is absolutely devoid of 
moisture now, and the wheat that was 
planted in ground recently growing al- 
falfa is showing signs of considerable 
damage. Wheat grown on well prepared 
ground is in good condition. 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta., June 17.—Al- 
though wheat cutting made more rapid 
progress during last week than formerly, 
the harvest did not reach the stage of the 
measurement of grain. One report, from 
Corsicana, Texas, says the first wheat 
threshed there made 20 bus to the acre. 
Latest estimates from the Texas Pan- 
handle place the production at one third 
of normal. A grain dealer of Guymon, 
Texas County, Okla., says that 35 per 
cent of the wheat of that county was 
abandoned because the seed never sprout- 
ed, and that the yield of what survived 
probably will be below normal. Hot 
weather and absence of rainfall prevail 
over most of the grain belt of Oklahoma 
and Texas. Virtually no complaints have 
been made of lack of help in harvesting. 


Omana, Nes., June 17.—Winter wheat 
is maturing very rapidly under the high 
temperatures and winds, and, unless 
checked by rain, harvest may begin with- 
in 10 days in southern counties. Alfalfa 





was harvested under ideal conditions.. 


The condition of corn is highly favorable, 
but other crops need moisture. 


Totepo, On1o, June 17.—Weather and 
crop conditions have been just about 
ideal. This week has seen higher tem- 

eratures and, of course, more rain. 

heat, corn and oats are making good 
progress, and, if favorable conditions con- 
tinue, harvest may be somewhat early. 
Wheat has a very long straw and the 
heads seem to be long and well formed. 
Corn has been growing rapidly and is 
now being cultivated. The promise on 
these crops remains unimpaired. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 17.—Harvesting is 
general in the southern Illinois district, 
and will be completed by the first part of 
next week. Reports from millers are not 
encouraging. The excessive heat of the 
past week has caused much of the wheat 
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to ripen prematurely, adversely affectin 
its quality. Corn and oats are also suf- 
fering. 

Missouri wheat prospects now indicate 
a yield of 43,733,000 bus, according to 
the June returns received by E. A. Logan 
and Jewell Mayes, of the Federal and 
State Crop Reporting Service. The con- 
dition of the crop at present is 83 per 
cent of normal, compared to 82 last year 
at this time and a 10-year average of 
77 per cent. The final yield in 1921 was 
$4,390,000 bus. 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 17.—Winter 
wheat generally looks promising. It is 
well headed, and with plenty of moisture 
in the ground should carry through in 
good shape. 

MitwavKkeE, W1s., June 17.—Hail, wind 
and floods caused considerable damage to 
crops in various sections of Wisconsin 
during the past week, and much replant- 
ing will be necessary, according to the 
weekly crop report. Moderately high 
temperatures and dry weather during the 
first half of the week were favorable for 
growth of crops and for farm work, 
which made rapid progress, the report 
says. Excessive precipitation during the 
latter half stopped farm work. The con- 
dition of small grains is good to excellent. 


five years from 1916 to 1920. The winter 
wheat condition is 88 per cent compared 
to a 10-year average of only 81. The 
spring wheat condition is put at 94 per 
cent compared to 91 per cent, the 10-year 
average. The spring wheat acreage is set 
at 1,995,000 acres and the yield forecast 
is 31,501,000 bus. Much of the spring 
wheat crop has been seeded very late, it is 
stated, but the plants are reported to be 
strong and stooling in exceptionally sat- 
isfactory manner. 

Porttanp, Orecon, June 17.—A 
marked gain in the condition of the Ore- 
gon wheat crop is noted since the recent 
rains. There was a good fall in the prin- 
cipal grain growing counties, where the 
wheat had begun to suffer considerably 
from drouth. Cutting of rye for hay con- 
tinues. Winter oats are heading. Late 
spring oats in elevated districts are just 
coming up. Corn is generally doing well. 

San Francisco, Car., June 17.—Ideal 
conditions prevailed during the week for 
ripening the grain crop. Wheat, barley 
and oats are filling nicely, and a begin- 
ning has been made in harvesting the 
early sown fields. The weather was a 
trifle too cool for curing the crop after 
being cut, but otherwise no’ fault could 
be found. Pastures throughout the state 





Knee Deep in Kansas Wheat 


From left to right: George Aylsworth, Albert C. Loring, Clarence Hardenbergh, Walter S. 
Case, James C. Murray, A, P. Walker, E. G. Broenniman, H. P. Gallaher 


Alfalfa cutting has begun and the crop 
is good. ‘ 

Minneapous, Minn., June 20.—Crop 
conditions in the Northwest continue very 
favorable. Weather conditions have been 
nearly ideal. Good rains followed by cool 
weather benefited the crop immensely. A 
few points reported lack of rain last 
week, but the grain has improved consid- 
erably and there is now abundant mois- 
ture in most districts for at least two to 
three weeks. The grain is making rapid 
growth, and in the southern territory the 
wheat has started to joint and has a good 
color and stand. All reports received 
from North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Minnesota are very favorable. Barring 
rust and too much heat during the next 
month the prospects are very good for a 
normal crop. 

Seatrie, Wasu., June 17.—General 
rains early this week greatly relieved the 
drouth situation, which was becoming 
serious in important wheat-growing sec- 
tions. Some sections are still suffering 
for lack of moisture, but the crop of the 
Pacific Northwest as a whole indicates a 
normal yield. The lateness of the season 
has been overcome to a considerable ex- 
tent by favorable growing weather. 


Great Fatts, Mont., June 17.—Mon- 
tana has a wheat crop of 36,781,000 bus, 
according to the official bulletin of esti- 
mates just issued by F. W. Beier, Jr., of 
the Montana crop reporting service, state 
and federal. r. Beier’s estimates are 
based on the June condition and cover 
the entire field of grains and grasses. 
He states that prospects in every line are 
excellent, the moisture most satisfactory 
and soil conditions exceptionally ,good. 
The estimate divides the wheat, showing 
the winter crop to be 5,280,000 bus, which 
is about two thirds the average for the 


are drying up, but there is still sufficient 
dry feed for stock, which is in excellent 
condition. Corn is coming up nicely and 
the fields are now being cultivated. Rice 
is in a healthy condition, but growth has 
been unusually slow in consequence of 
the prevailing low temperatures. 

Denver, Coro., June 17.—A hot wind 
has been blowing most of the week and 
is rapidly burning up the wheat in the 
dry-land sections. In the irrigated belt 
the farmers are running all the water 
they can and unless there is a little rain 
to help out, this wheat will suffer. 


Toronto, Ont., June 17.—Crop condi- 
tions in Ontario are as good as could be 
wished. Reports from all parts of the 
country confirm this statement. Timely 
rains during the week helped wonderfully 
in lengthening the straw and improving 
conditions generally. The area under 
winter wheat is 711,200 acres as against 
621,420 acres a year ago. 

Winnirec, Man., June 17.—Crop re- 
ports continue favorable throughout west- 
ern Canada. Timely rainfall has proved 
exceedingly beneficial. Hot spell, suc- 
ceeded by cool weather, checked too 
rapid growth. While rain would be 
welcome in southern Manitoba and north- 
ern Alberta, generally wheat and later 
sown grains are thriving nicely. Less 
acreage in wheat seeded. Greater area 
in rye, also an increase in oats, flax and 
barley. 





WHEAT IMPROVEMENT IN OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., June 17.— 
The enthusiasm with which wheat grow- 
ers are receiving suggestions of the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation is gratifying to officials of the 
association and particularly to millers 
who have taken an active part in the 
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campaign. Karl E. Humphrey, El! Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co., director of the as- 
sociation for Oklahoma, began by the 
organization of Canadian County, his 
home. The movement was opened with 
a banquet, attended by millers, bankers, 
grain dealers and farmers. At a later 
banquet workers’ reports are to be re- 
ceived. Felix K. West, county farm 
agent, has taken a lead in the work. 

Frank Kell, J. C. Mytinger, T. P. Dun- 
can and others of Wichita Falls who are 
interested in the milling industry, assist- 
ed millers, grain dealers and growers 
of Tillman County in getting the educa- 
tional work under way. Mr. Kell ad- 
vised the planting of Mediterranean or 
red wheat in that territory. 

Millers of Oklahoma are to have a con- 
ference soon with J. A. Whitehurst, 
president of the state board of agricul- 
ture, with reference to the wheat im- 
provement programme and other mat- 
ters. It is generally believed in the 
trade that good results will be accom- 
plished this year, particularly in meth- 
ods of eradicating the green bug. 





IN KANSAS WHEAT FIELDS 

For several years past an annual pil- 
ae to the wheat fields of the South- 
west has been made by A. P. Walker, 
New York, president of the Standard 
Milling Co; Clarence Hardenbergh, Kan- 
sas City, manager of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc; E. G. Broenniman, New 
York, president of the Broenniman o., 
Inc; J. C. Murray, Chicago, director of 
the Quaker Oats Co; George Aylsworth, 
St. Joseph, vice president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., and H. P. Gallalier, 
Minneapolis, vice president of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co. Sev- 
eral days have been spent each spring 
in touring by automobile through the 
wheat country of the Southwest, the ex- 
pedition not only giving these men a 
pleasant outing, but furnishing them 
with first-hand information regarding ac- 
tual wheat crop conditions in that sec- 
tion. As an additional interest, each lias 
annually framed a guess as to the total 
crop, thus forming a small pool, the 
proceeds of which go to the man mak- 
ing the guess nearest the final govern- 
ment figure. 

This year two new pilgrims were add- 
ed to the list: A. C. Loring, president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minnea)o- 
lis, and Walter S. Case. 





MILL FIRE AT ST. JOSEPH 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17.—Fire, 
which almost destroyed the Grain Belt 
Mills, St. Joseph, Mo., this week, caused 
a loss estimated at between $350,000 and 
$400,000. The company manufactured 
feed entirely. Tinners had been work- 
ing at the plant in the afternoon, and it 
is supposed that they started the blaze 
by dropping hot lead into some hay. 

R. E, Sterne. 





RATE SCHEDULES SUSPENDED 

Wasurnoron, D. C., June 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today suspended from June 
19 to Oct. 17, 1922, schedules proposed by 
certain northwestern and _ connecting 
lines, which would modify existing reyu- 
lations in connection with proportional 
rates on grain between the twin cilies 
and Lake Superior ports, by removing 
the requirement for surrendering in- 
bound billing as condition precedent to 
application of proportional rates. ‘Ihe 
effect of this proposed change would be 
to make these proportional rates ap)!i- 
cable without surrender of the inbound 
billing. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





RAINFALL IN AUSTRALIA 


MeEtzourne, Vicrorta, May 15.—Within 
the last 10 days fine rains have been e*- 
perienced, not only throughout Victori:, 
but also in other portions of the coi- 
monwealth, and it may be fairly said 
now that the season has broken. If the 
precipitation has not been quite so wide- 
spread or on such a generous scale as the 
men on the land might have wished, it 
nevertheless has been adequate to mect 
present needs, and enable all agricu!- 
tural operations to be vigorously pros¢- 
cuted, 

Cuaaies J. MatrHews. 
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Flour prices followed the downward 
trend of the wheat market, and for the 
week have been reduced 15@40c per bbl. 
This reduction had no stimulating effect 
on business, however, as trade in the past 
three or four days has been much quiet- 
er. The first part of the week a fair 
amount of business was done by spring 
wheat mills, but buyers as a whole did 
not show much interest on the downward 
market. Sales are very small, and main- 
ly for immediate shipment. The trade 
is not attracted by low offers, and the 
sentiment of most buyers is that a much 
lower level will be reached. While only 
stray reports of offers of new crop 
southwestern flour are received, a few 
are at a very low level. The trade, there- 
fore, is holding off as long as possible 
and, when forced to buy, takes on only 
sufficient for current needs. 

The edge is off the market on clears, 
although most mills here are holding 
prices fairly firm, due to being sold up. 
The situation is not as tight as in pre- 
vious weeks, and inquiry is not so keen. 
This is especially true of second clear. 
Exporters are showing less interest and 
the domestic demand is also less active. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.10 
@8.05 bbl, standard patent $6.95@7.60, 
second patent $6.50@7.25, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.70, first clear $5.75 
@6.50, second clear $3.25@4, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Business with durum flour mills was 
pretty fair last week, but demand has 
fallen off considerably the past two to 
three days. At no time last week, how- 
ever, were sales of any volume, but more 
buyers were in the market and total 
business averaged better than for several 
weeks. Sales were confined to the current 


requirements of the buyer. The trade 
will not buy ahead but seems satisfied 
to continue purchasing on a hand-to- 


mouth basis. 

There is some export business passing 
right along. Last week several small 
lots of clears were sold to go to south- 
eastern Europe and scattered sales of 
semolina to the Baltic. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.50@ 
6.75 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina $6.35@ 
6 % Sen flour $5.50@5.70, clear $4.40 
@ 4.50, 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was very quiet 
and easier and prices are down $1 to $2 
ton for the week. Consumptive demand 
for feed is lifeless and it is nearly impos- 
sible to interest the trade. There has 
been some speculative buying the past 
week, and one large local mill claims to 
have disposed of its June and July out- 
put of bran and shorts to jobbers. Of- 
ferings of feed are more plentiful than 
for some time past and interior mills 
are quoting feed at 50c@$1 ton under 
Minneapolis mill prices. Bran has been 
sold as low as $13.50 ton the past week, 
but jobbers as a rule are quoting it now 
at $14.50 ton. 

Inquiries from the East are increasing, 
but the bids are still too low. The trade, 
however, is showing more interest and 
is inquiring for firm offers. 

Standard middlings are rather quiet, 
but they are not as weak as bran, and 
the spread between these two grades is 
widening. Heavy feeds are dull and 
prices are easier. 

Mills quote bran at $15@16 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $16@17, flour middlings 


$24@24.50, red dog $31, rye middlings 
$17, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market had a downward ten- 
dency last week and prices declined 





compared with the futures. Receipts 
were much heavier, especially of Kansas 
wheat, and demand was dull. Montana 
quoted at July price to 3c over, Kansas 
15c under to 5c over July. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.41; 
three-day, $4.401,; 60-day, $4.38. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.25. 


NOVEL USE FOR MILL STONE 


At the Gustavus Adolphus College an- 
niversary celebration at St. Peter, Minn., 
recently, one of the principal events 
was the unveiling of a mill stone, a gift 
of the class of 1922. The stone is mount- 
ed on a concrete and granite base and 
has a bronze tablet bearing this inscrip- 
tion: “The old mill stone used in the mill 


Mill Stone Monument at the Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn, 


nearly daily until today when the fu- 
tures advanced 2c and cash wheat lc. 

The dominant feature of the cash mar- 
ket was the decline in premiums. On 
Tuesday a week ago No. 1 dark sold at 
10@29¢ over July, while today it sold 
around 6@25c over, a drop of 4c, The 
demand for cash wheat was less aggres- 
sive. Although local and interior mills 
as usual bought the better grades of mill- 
ing wheat, they refused to compete for 
the offerings and on several days the big 
mill buyers were practically out of the 
market. Heavier receipts of southwest- 
ern wheat are affecting premiums on 
the softer grades of spring wheat, and 
these are considerably weaker. 

Durum wheat of good quality was in 
demand, but other grades were not so 
active. Offerings of choice grades were 
limited. No. 1 amber quoted at 3@1l5c 
over July, No. 1 mixed, July price to 
8c over. 

Winter wheat prices were much easier 


at East Union, 1865-1875, as a means of 
support for the Saint Ansgar’s Academy, 
the forerunner of the Gustavus Adolphus 
College.” 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was no special activity in coarse 
grains the past week. Prices were steady 
to slightly firmer and there was a fair 
demand. Cash corn was without feature. 
Low moisture test corn was in ready 
demand from shippers. High moisture 
test corn was slow and easy, although 
the past few days some interest was 
shown by elevators, who are storing it. 
Closing prices, June 19: No. 3 yellow, 
524@531,¢ bu; No. 3 mixed, 51@52c. 

Oats were steady and there was a 
fairly active demand. Shippers were 
after heavy weight quality and elevators 
were fair buyers of ordinary grades. 
No. 3 white closed at 314%,@31%c bu; 
No. 4 white, 30%,@31\ce. 

Rye was firm compared with the fu- 
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tures and demand was quite active. 
Mills paid firm premiums for the qual- 
ity they wanted and shippers were also 
good buyers. No. 2 closed at 8214,@ 
831c bu. 

Barley was easy and draggy early in 
the week, but later demand improved 
and prices were stronger. Buyers were 
more numerous and export inquiry im- 
proved. Closing range, 44@55c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Prices on linseed oil meal were re- 
duced again the past week and are $1@2 
lower. Demand, however, is pretty quiet 
just at present, and no immediate im- 
provement is looked for, as the pastur- 
age is exceedingly fine this year, and 
other commercial feeds have been selling 
at considerably lower values. Mills are 
running a little heavier due to improved 
demand for oil, sales being mainly for 
immediate shipment, and mills are stor- 
ing part of the meal output. Oil meal 
is being quoted on a basis of $45@46 
ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation June 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A South, B, An- 
chor and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be 
started on Thursday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
THO WOOK .cccccscccvevse 245,955 45 
TeMGt WOOK 2. ccccccccccces 210,485 38 
WE BMD cccsanecscssesee 236,925 43 
Two years AfO ........++. 337,900 61 
Three years ago ........-. 252,260 46 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

TOBR®. 0 0-00 61 289,290 121,360 42 

| Vee 61 289,290 120,355 42 

( - | ee 57 361,590 155,375 43 

1921f...... 57 361,590 151,685 42 

*Week ending June 17. tWeek ending 
June 10. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 
17, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 1,427 2,595 1,450 980 
Duluth ........ 711 732 592 97 
Totals ...c00. 2,138 3,327 2,042 1,077 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to June 17, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 87,296 58,200 98,283 98,785 
Duluth ,...... 43,281 39,362 17,445 89,699 
Totals ..... 130,577 97,562 115,728 188,484 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on June 17, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 4,053 1,271 4,943 1,909 
Duluth ......+.. 1,162 970 1,345 802 
Totals .....+. 5,215 2,241 6,288 2,711 


DEATH OF VETERAN GRAIN MAN 


William Griffiths, for many years 
prominently connected with the Minne- 
apolis grain trade, was accidentally killed 
on Monday, June 19, when he was run 
down by a truck on Hennepin Avenue, 
between Sixth and Seventh streets. 

Mr. Griffiths was a charter member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, which was 
organized in 1881. He was associated 
at that time with the late James Mar- 
shall in the Griffiths, Marshall & Co., 
but this firm was dissolved in about 
1887. A few years later he organized 
the Brooks-Griffiths Co. with A. S. Brooks. 
In 1902 John R. Marfield became inter- 
ested in this firm and later it was 
changed to the Marfield-Griffiths Co. 
Marfield, Tearse & Noyes was formed 
(Continued on page 1287.) 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17, 1922 








Progress in adjusting wheat prices to 
a phe a basis was easily the leading 
feature of the flour market this week. 
The lowering of the premiums started 
early in the week, when the downward 
tendency was slight. Increasing receipts 
and expectation that the first arrivals 
from the new crop would be offered 
Monday added to the natural bearishness 
which usually prevails immediately be- 
fore the matbilieg of a new crop. Late 
in the week, buyers were able to dictate 
prices, almost without exception. 

Largest losses occurred on _ milling 
grades. No. 2 dark sold Friday at 21@ 
25c over July for good to'choice sam- 
ples, and 16@20c over for fair to good 
Kansas wheat. Top sales of No. 2 hard 
showed 15@l17c difference. When it is 
considered that a week ago the better 
grades of wheat commanded 45@50c 
more than the July option, and the aver- 
age premium for all grades was well 
over 30c, the effect of the reduction on 
the flour trade can be imagined. De- 
clines in flour prices were irregular, 
ranging 25@65c. The highest priced 
brands generally reflected the full de- 
cline. Practic iy every mill reported 
improvement, both in sales and inquiries. 
While demand was mostly for small quan- 
tities for immediate shipment, in some 
instances orders for comparatively large 
amounts were placed. The undertone of 
the market indicated a readiness to buy 
in quantity when the adjustment in 
prices is completed. 

Demand for clears from domestic 
sources was not good, nor could sales 
be made to the United Kingdom or 
Holland. ‘Trade was improved to Medi- 
terranean ports, however, and sales were 
made at $4.90, jute, Kansas City, a de- 
cline of only 20c for the week. Several 
mills are oversold on clear grades, and 
these generally quoted a higher price. 

A considerable portion of the demand 
for better-grades of flour continued to be 
in the form of mixed cars of flour and 
feed. Shipping directions were better 
than for sometime, which was taken as 
an indication of low stocks. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat, 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s; Kansas 
City, $6.75@7; 95 per cent, $6.25@6.65; 
straight, $6@6.25; first clear, $4,75@5.25; 
second clear, $4.35@4.75; low grade, 
$3.75@4. 

MILLFEED 


Bran prices are $1 ton lower than a 
week ago. Demand was scattered over 
a wide territory, but, after the decline, 
was about equal to offerings. The mar- 
ket was erratic all week, and changes 
from day to day made it difficult to fol- 
low. Demand for shorts was general and 
good, and the market was further sup- 
ported by scarcity of: offerings. Prices 
are firm and unchan Current quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$14.50@15; brown shorts, $21@21.50; 
gray shorts, $23@24. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
. 2 Ferrero. 89,400 
EMGt WOOK 2. ccc cccccscces 84,700 73.7 
We OED 5 ca T ocd cca vodiatec 64,500 57 
Two years ago ............ 71,500 74 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 


Salina, Wichita and St. Joseph, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 486,630 274,111 56 
Last week ....... 483,810 257,252 53 
Year ago ........ 443,130 232,000 52 
Two years ago... 437,370 269,702 61 
Export shipments by reporting mills 


were 6,276 bbls this week, 9,451 last 
week, 9,096 a year ago and 5,520 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, nine report do- 
mestic business good, 30 fair, and 26 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Glasgow, via New Orleans 
514%,c June and July seaboard, via New 
York 58c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 5114c June and July seaboard, via 
New York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, via New Orleans 524%,c June, 
July and August seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 60c; 
Antwerp, via New York 60c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 524%,c, via New Yor 
60c; Christiania, via New Orleans 601, 
via New York 56c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 601,¢c, via New York 56c. 


EXPECT LARGER FLOUR EXPORTS 


G. M. Bush, manager of the Kansas 
City office of the United States Shipping 
Board, returned Friday from a trip 
through Nebraska, Kansas and Okla- 
hom&. ‘ One of the principal objects of 
the journey was to get millers’ ideas of 
exports in the new crop year. He found, 
almost without exception, that they are 
expecting an increased business, based 
on the inquiries received and the small 
stocks abroad. Heavy requirements from 
foreign sources for other ——— are 
also Soing taken as an indication of an 
enlarged demand for flour. Several 
southwestern mills who have been out of 
the export business for several years ex- 
pressed their intention of re-entering 
that field this season. 

Wheat looked to be in excellent condi- 
tion in Kansas, Mr. Bush said, and he 
found but little of the abandonment re- 
ported by crop observers in the western 
part of the state. Most of those inter- 
viewed thought that the new crop would 
exceed that of a year ago, and that it 
had an excellent chance of being one of 
the three or four largest yields in the 
history of the state. 


PAUL UHLMANN TO BUILD ELEVATOR 

The industrial department of the'Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, Chamber of Commerce 
made formal announcement this week of 
completion of plans for the building of 
a 1,000,000-bu grain elevator, in the 
Rosedale district, by a newly organized 
company to be controlled by Paul Uhl- 
mann. Building plans are now being 
drawn, and it is said that construction 
work will begin at an early date. 

Paul Uhlmann was for many years 
manager of the Terminal Elevators, the 
Kansas City end of the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., Chicago. He resigned on 
Jan. 1 last to take a year’s rest, and a 
few weeks later left for an extended va- 
cation in Europe. It is known that his 
withdrawal from the Rosenbaum organi- 
zation carried an agreement that he 
would not re-engage in the grain trade 
here for a year. It is assumed that the 
elevator building plans announced by the 
industrial department of the Kansas 
City, Kansas, Chamber of Commerce are 
in contemplation of Mr. Uhlmann’s go- 
ing into business on his own account at 
the end of his year’s retirement from 


the trade. The date of his return from 
Europe is not known here. 


PILLSBURY BUILDING PLANS 

Work is proceeding rapidly on the 
completion of the flour mill at Atchison, 
Kansas, recently purchased by the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. Initially, the 1,300- 
bbl unit in one half the mill building is 
being hastened to completion with a view 
to having it in operation in July. The 
other side of the mill will also be in- 
stalled at once, following the carrying 
up of the outer walls for its housing. 
Contracts have been let for concrete tan 
storage of 650,000-bu capacity, supple- 
menting the old type grain storage, which 
was taken over as a part of the mill 
property. 

With all work now in progress com- 
pleted, the Pillsbury investment in the 


Atchison property, including the pur- 
chase price of the mill an ge | 
round, will be between $500,000 an 


100,000. 
READY ,FOR THE NEW CROP 


Good progress is being made in install- 
ing machinery in the new mill of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. here, and the first 
unit will be started in time to grind 
the new crop, according to an announce- 
ment made this week. The second unit 
will be in readiness 30 days later. It is 
estimated that.the mill will have a to- 
tal capacity of 4,000 bbls daily when 
completed. Between 40 and 50 mill- 
wrights are at present working at the 
plant. 


OCEAN RATES STABILIZED 


A guaranty of firm ocean rates on 
flour and grain shipped for export 
through Gulf ports between now and 
Jan. 1 was obtained this week from 
members of the steamship conference. 
This is said to be the first time such a 
guaranty has been given. Steamship 
lines usually will not quote rates over 
60 days in advance. 

The concession is a result of agitation 
by several southwestern mills, carried 
on through local steamship agencies. 
Millers had received inquiries from 
abroad for new crop flour, but were 
afraid to make offers because of the un- 
certainty of ocean rates. Business is 
usually done on such a close margin that 
the millers felt they needed protection 
on deferred contracts. With the present 
guaranty, sales can be made with per- 
fect knowledge of what ocean rates will 
be six months hence. 

The rates given are as follows: June, 
French Atlantic, flour 22c, grain 17c; 
July and August, French Atlantic, flour 
24c, grain 19c; to Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Hamburg and Bremen, flour 22c, grain 
l7c; September through December, 
French Atlantic, flour 26c, grain 2lc; to 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg and Bre- 
men, flour 24c, grain 19c. 


NOTES 


H. K. Schafer, manager Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Kansas_ 
City this week. 

C. V. Purcell, of the Purcell Grain Co., 
has returned from a trip to New York 
and Atlantic City. : 

Harvey J. Owens, sales manager, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., is spending a two 
weeks’ vacation in Minnesota. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., spent several days of 
this week touring the, Kansas wheat 
fields. 

F. F. Burroughs, assistant manager 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., made a short business trip to To- 
peka, Kansas, this week. 

F. A. Daugherty this week joined the 
sales department of the Rodney Milling 
Co. He has been connected with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. for the past five 
years. 

Robert R. Clark, president Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was 
in Kansas City this week. He left. here 
for a visit to Memphis, Tenn., and other 
southern markets, 

S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern repre- 
sentative Nordyke & Marmon Co., is 
building an eight-room, colonial . type 
home in the new Armour addition to 
the Country Club district. 

The Kuhlman Milling Co., California, 
Mo., is installing tiew bran and shorts 
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dusters in its plant, purchased through 
H. C. Malsness, southwestern represen- 
tative, Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


W. C. Tench, Boston, Mass., H. A. 
Dixon, Troy, N. Y., and George Geseg- 
net, Buffalo, N. Y., representatives of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
spent part of the week in Kansas City. 


Miss Mary A. Burke, private secre- 
tary to L. E. Moses, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., is spending a vacation in 
New York, Washington, and other east- 
ern cities. She will return about July 1. 


Frank O. Jones, manager Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, was in Kansas 
City this week, purchasing equipment for 
a new laboratory to be installed in that 
plant. Y. E. Tsen will be the chemist 
in charge of the laboratory. 


R. C. Meade left this week to assume 
his new duties as assistant manager and 
sales manager of the Moses Brothers 
Mills at Great Bend, Kansas. Mr. 
Meade was formerly in the sales de- 
partment of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co. 

The Central Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, owned by a number of milling 
concerns of Hutchinson and neighboring 
towns, is installing a modern laboratory 
preparatory to selling milling wheat on 
basis of guaranteed protein content. 0. 
L. Ayres is manager of the company. 

June 1 saw practically all Missouri 
corn planted, and the acreage of 6,0‘), 
000 last year will be increased to 6,4(:2,- 
000, according to E. A. Logan and 
Jewell Mayes of the state and federal 
crop reporting service. The increase is 
due largely to the great decrease in ots 
area. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, has received word that the im- 
port duty on corn into Mexico, amount- 
ing to 28c per bu, is permanent. Whien 
the tax was first.announced it was gen- 
erally considered to be a temporiry 
measure. 

L. R. Hanna, Indianapolis, Indiana 
state salesman for the Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., visited at 
the mill this week and briefly in Kansas 
City. He says he has had a fine year 
and counts confidently on increasing |iis 
business 60 to 75 per cent this next 
milling year. 

The plant of the Paola (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co. was partially destroyed 
by fire last week. The mill building was 
entirely destroyed, but the power plant, 
office building, headhouse and metul 
tanks adjoining the mill proper were not 
damaged. The loss was approximately 
$35,000, and was fully covered by insur- 
ance. 

Walter Miller has resigned as assistant 
manager of the Weatherford (Ok!:.) 
Milling Co. and is spending some time 
in Kansas City. He contemplates mak- 
ing a connection with a Kansas mill. 
The business of the Weatherford com- 
pany is now being conducted from the 
office of the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, with which it is closely «s- 
sociated through ownership of both con- 
cerns by the Maney interests. 

Harold Anderson, National Milling 
Co., Toledo, spent the week at Kansas 
City and principal interior southwest«rn 
markets familiarizing himself with mill- 
ing wheat conditions. Mr. Anderson e- 
lieves that, with the increased employ- 
ment of protein standards in gauging 
the market value of milling wheat, mill- 
ers will have to make substantial changes 
in their buying methods, for, while pro- 
tein content largely determines the price 
asked, it by no means determines tlic 
actual value of the wheat for flour pro- 
duction. . 


Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Jackman and 
Miss Laura Jackman were hosts at ‘ 
lawn party at their home at Wichita on 
Thursday of this week, the guests being 
limited to employees of the Kansas Mi!i- 
ing Co., of which Mr. Jackman is presi- 
dent. A musical programme, including 
several violin numbers by Miss Jackma, 
was a feature. Lawn games and a nut- 
ber of amusing contests preceded re- 
freshments. The guests by unanimous 
vote requested that the lawn party be 
made an annual affair. 


The American Railway Association, 
after a survey of the car situation, pre- 
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dicts a shortage before the end of the 
year. This information is partly con- 
firmed by a bulletin being prepared by 
W. R. Scott, transportation’ commissioner 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
There is a large surplus of cars at pres- 
ent, although hee cars are not plentiful 
owing to the great demand for other 
purposes than hauling grain. Railroads 
are repairing and storing cars in the 
West for the new wheat movement, but 
this work is not progressing as satisfac- 
torily as it should, 


SALINA 

Flour business was more brisk this 
week, sales being for immediate ship- 
ment, Demand for clears and low grades 
was good, as well as that for feeds of all 
kinds. There was some export inquiry 
and a fair amount of business was passed. 
Shipping directions were easy and mills 
were running from two thirds to full 
time. Increased sales of flour indicate 
low stocks, which are having to be re- 
plenished. There is some inquiry for the 
price of new wheat but this has not at 
this time been determined. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.75@7.25; 95 per cent, 
$6.35@6.85; 100 per cent, $6.20@6.70. 
Bran is quoted at -774,@80c; brown 
shorts, $1.05; gray shorts, $1.15; white 
shorts, $1.30; mill-run, 95c per 100 lbs in 
mixed cars. 

Output of Salina mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 46,200 bus, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .e.cocccecssecee 29,066 63 
Last We@K .cccccccccceccss 24,664 54 
Year a8 .ccocccsaccscsecs 31,104 67 


Movement of wheat was not very brisk 
this week, and only about 75 cars were 
received. Prices have dropped a little. 


NOTES 

Walker Hurlbert, H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co, and Mrs. Hurlbert, are spend- 
ing a vacation in Topeka this week. 

A new elevator is being built on the 
site of the Turner elevator in Lenora, 
Kansas, which was destroyed by fire a 
few months ago. 

J. H. Baldwin, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., and family, have returned from a 
two weeks’ vacation spent in Nebraska 
and in Kansas City. ; 

Harvest has opened well in Saline 
County, and will soon be in full swing. 
Labor is plentiful. The price paid will 
average $3, which has been agreed to by 
all farmers in this county. 

Dilts & Morgan wire that Oklahoma is 
having a better wheat yield than was an- 
ticipated, the first new wheat harvested 
al Pond Creek testing 62, with an aver- 
age of 16 bus to the acre. 


OKLAHOMA 

Country-trade flour salesmen report 
satisfactory business during: June, some 
of them having had as good Sales at this 
season in the cotton section as last year. 
Business is approaching normal for the 
two-year period in the grain belt. Fu- 
ture business of the year in that belt will 
depend, they say, on the price farmers, 
are paid for their grain. 

The nearing of the end of the season 
helps the country trade as well as the 
bakery business, and many bakers are 
increasing their stocks of old flour. Busi- 
ness has been helped also by a reduction 
in the price of flour, which was brought 
about by the business contingency of the 
season and the belief that wheat would 
decline in price as the new product start- 
ed to market. 

End of the season résumés of millers 
reveal that the spring trade was unusual- 
ly good. Some mills have called in their 
salesmen, desiring. no new business for 
at least a few weeks. A number of mills 
have closed down for repairs in prepara- 
tion for the’new season. A few continue 
to operate full time by reason of a nor- 
mal country trade and unfilled export 
contracts, 

Short patent hard wheat flour sold up 
to $7.20, straights $6.80, first clears $6, 
and second clears $5.30. In soft wheat 
classification, patents sold at $7.40, 
straights $6.90 and low grade $6.40. 

The buying of millfeeds has notice- 
ably decreased, last week recording at 
least a slight decrease over the former 
week. Mill-run sold at $1@1.20, straights 


- week, 
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at 90c@$1.10, gray shorts at $1.15@1.30, 
and white shorts at $1.30@1.50. 


RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF TAGS 


Receipts from the sale of tags to feed 
manufacturers by the feed department 
of the state board of agriculture for the 
11 months of the fiscal year ending June 
1 totaled $30,000. S. A. Elliott, chief of 
the department, estimates that the total 
receipts for the year will be $32,000. 
This amount is $5,000 above normal and 
is regarded as an extraordinary showing 
in view of the fact that during the year 
a greater number of mills manufactured 
mixed feeds in Oklahoma than ever be- 
fore. The number of registrations of 
foreign mills increased notably. Re- 
cently several large mills of Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska have entered busi- 
ness in this state. The latter half of 
the fiscal year was unusual in regard to 
the number of complaints of violations 
of feed regulations. Mr. Elliott has 
concluded that a majority of millers, and 
particularly the large ones, have no de- 
sire to evade or violate the law. The 
number of violations was very small. 


NOTES 

D. J. Donahoe, president Ponca City 
Milling Co., announces that the com- 
pany’s new elevator at Ponca City, with 
70,000 bus capacity, is nearing comple- 
tion. 

H. L. Stover, assistant general man- 
ager Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., is on an inspection tour of the 15 
country elevators which the company re- 
cently purchased from the Sun Grain & 
Export Co. 

Walter Brown, general manager 
Brown-Oglesby Co., of Little Rock, 
wholesale flour dealers and representa- 
tives in Arkansas of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., of Kansas City, re- 
cently was elected president of a new 
business men’s association of that city. 


Millers’ representatives attended a re- 
cent hearing before the corporation com- 
mission to consider a further reduction 
in freight rates in Oklahoma, new rates 
to correspond with those to be put in 
effect by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Carriers objected, but the com- 
mission announced that an order would 
be issued putting the decrease into ef- 
fect. The commission has advised mill- 
ers that, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s upholding of the former’s 
position with reference to rates on grain, 
flour, feed and hay between Oklahoma 
points and Texas points, the average ship- 
ment of wheat into. Texas will cost $25 
less per car than formerly. 


COLORADO 


With flour prices at the lowest point 
of the year, only a few orders for 
prompt shipment are being taken. Buy- 
ers are showing no interest in future 
booking, even though quotations are be- 
ing based on old wheat stocks. The coal 
shortage will soon be felt by manufac- 
turers, as reserves are rapidly being ex- 
hausted, and a high price will have to 
be paid for coal to replace the reserve. 
While Colorado mills are situated in the 
coal fields, and are able to get coal, 
many concerns eastward are paying high- 
er prices and will have to make some re- 
adjustment of prices or sell their goods 
below cost. — _ , 

New soft wheat will not be ready to 
harvest in this part of the country until 
about Aug. 10. ° 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, $6.05@6.25; standard pat- 
ent, $5.05@5.25; best grade selfrising, 
$6.30@6.50,—cotton 98's, f.o.b., Ohio 
River, prompt to 30 days’ shipment. 

Demand for bran is very brisk, with 
most of the inquiries being from Texas 
and the Southwest. A few cars are be- 
ing offered out, as the local demand is 
not absorbing the surplus as it did last 
In many cases customers are be- 
ing limited to the amount of bran taken 
off the flour sold them. 

Bran quotations, f.o.b., Denver, are 
$28 ton, delivered; Colorado common 
points, $30. 


The soviet organ, Economic Life, pub- 
lished in Moscow, states that since Oc- 
tober, 1921, the cost of a daily food ra- 
tion of 3,600 calories has increased fifty- 
seven fold. 
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According to jobbers and brokers, the 
flour market is a very dull affair, in- 
deed, though probably not abnormally so 
for this season of the year. However, 
the local mills both report an improve- 
ment in small lot business. In fact, one 
of them states that its actual deliveries 
for the first half of June are larger 
than for the entire month of May. When 
it is considered that stocks all around 
are very light, and that shipping direc- 
tions as a rule accompany the orders, it 
is not so surprising that deliveries should 
make a considerable total. 

A feature that has developed during 
the past week is a certain amount of 90- 
day booking. This is unusual, of course, 
and is probably only a temporary condi- 
tion, for even new crop flour is not gen- 
erally booked ahead for more than 60 
days. Prices have not changed appre- 
ciably during the past two weeks, ex- 
cept on clear grades, which have lost 
50c@$1, but nevertheless the erratic ten- 
or of the wheat market from day to 
day has been anything but conducive to 
a healthy, continuous demand. 

Some inquiry has come from Illinois 
cracker manufacturers for soft winter 
products, but has resulted in little more 
than a few orders for small amounts. 
Michigan soft winters are still getting 
the bulk of the business in soft wheat 
flours. 

Export trade is dull and is limited to 
a few small shipments. Some flour has 
been going to the Levant, and one of the 
mills here is now working on an order 
for foreign consumption on the basis of 
$3.95 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. There 
is no accumulation of either low or high 
grade clears, though the situation is a 
bit easier. There has been some inquiry 
for cut straights, but no orders put 
through. 

The rye flour output amounted to 3,000 
bbls for the week, a slight increase over 
a week ago. Demand for rye flour is in- 
constant, and prices are about un- 
changed. White rye is quoted at $5.10@ 
5.40, and standard at $4.70@5. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.25 
@i.75, standard patent $6.75@7.25, first 
clear $5.25@6; hard winter short patent 
$6.50@7.25, straight $5.85@6.50, first 
clear $5@5.50; soft winter short patent 
$5.60@5.80, straight $5.35@5.60, first 
clear $4.25@4.75. 


MILLFEED 


No one wants millfeed and most of 
the offerings go begging. Red dog alone, 
for which there is a fair demand in the 
South, has held firm. Prices are down 
50c@$1.25 on the week. Bran is quoted 
at $17@18.50, standard middlings $18.50 
@19, flour middlings $25.50@26.50, and 
red dog at $33.50@35. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Thie Week ...ccece 40,000 27,500 69 
Last week ........ 40,000 27,000 68 
We GDS oc vcesand 26,700 21,000 80 
Two years ago..... 26,700 23,750 89 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


July was the weakest of the deferred 
deliveries this week, except June, and at 
the close was selling at 14c under Sep- 
tember, and 4144c under December. A 
week ago it was fractionally higher than 
September. This loss of strength has 
been due to liquidating pressure and lack 


of support. In fact, interest has been a 
minus quantity so far as outside specula- 
tors are concerned. Market conditions 
present little to attract the public, and 
a bearish feeling is dominant. 

Values have been working almost con- 
tinuously lower since the first of May, 
except for the erratic day to day fluctua- 
tions last month, and there is apparently 
no important bullish factor in the offing. 
Stocks of wheat in this market are being 
cleaned up, and much of the stuff in 
store is being delivered on June con- 
tracts. This week about 310,000 bus were 
delivered. 

The decline in prices in this country 
is reflected in larger offerings of both 
Manitobas and hard winters in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom markets, according to a re- 
port received this week. 

July, September, and December oats 
all declined to new low levels on the crop 
on June 15. July touched 331%4c, Septem- 
ber 3554c, and December 3814c. Busi- 
ness was good at the lower prices, and 
offerings were absorbed in good style. 

Losses for the week were 1@41,c, the 
December delivery declining the least. 
June closed today at $1.104%, July at 
$1.1134, September at $1.1214, and De- 
cember at $1.15%. 


CASH WHEAT 


Milling demand was fairly urgent this 
week, the outside millers being after 
spring and hard winter varieties, and the 
local mills taking on some soft winter 
grades. Conditions were generally but 
little altered. Offerings of good stuff 
were limited, and there was no factor 
present to prohibit the decline of spot 
wheat, following the lower prices in the 
options. Winter grades are down about 
3@4c for the period, and spring wheat is 
about steady. 

The bulk of contract wheat in store 
has been cleaned up, and receipts are ex- 
pected to continue light. This week they 
totaled only 91 cars, compared with 87 
last week, and 236 a year ago. Shipping 
sales were approximately 2,500,000 bus, 
mostly for export. It is understood that 
2,000,000 bus of cash wheat were sold to 
seaboard exporters at the end of the 
week. Premiums held firni‘ throughout 
the period. ; 

At the: close, No. 1 red ruled 4@5c 
over July, equivalent to $1.15@1.16; No: 
1 hard winter, 4@5c over, equal to $1.15 
@1.16; No. 2 hard winter, 2@3c over, 
equivalent to $1.14@1.15; No. 1 northern 
spring, 15@20c over, or equivalent to 
$1.26@1.31. 


ESTABLISHES OFFICE IN CHICAGO 


The Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. recently opened an office in Chi- 
cago at 327 South La Salle Street, Room 
1118, Webster Building. A. C. Leflang, 
president of the company, is in charge, 
and L. C. Sawyer, assistant sales man- 
ager, will have supervision of the sales 
in this territory. 

Mr. Leflang has said that he does not 
intend to sell flour in the Chicago mar- 
ket, but will cover the surrounding ter- 
ritory. “David Harum” is the company’s 
principal brand. 


NOTES 


J. E. Sullivan, sales manager Sawyer 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
Chicago on June 12, calling on the trade. 

Ansel S. Leo, New York, was a caller 
at this office on June 12. He had just 
come from Minneapolis, and left for 
New York the same evening. 

J. Franklin Edwards, of the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was a visitor in this 
market the first of the week, while on 
his way back to the Northwest. 

C. M. Brown, assistant manager of the 
Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, 
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called at this office on June 17. He was 
on a short trip to points in Michigan, 
Ohio, and Indiana. 

Total exports of wheat from the At- 
lantic Coast for the week ending June 17, 
as reported to the Board of Trade, were 
— bus; flour exports totaled 90,000 

The Price Current-Grain Reporter, 
Chicago, has just issued its Year Book 
for 1922. It is a pamphlet of some hun- 
dred pages, containing grain and crop 
statistics. 

W. M. Steinke, secretary and —- 
of the Mills of Albert Lea, Minneapolis, 
called at this office on June 16. He was 
returning to Minneapolis after a trip to 
eastern markets. 


J. O. Ewing, vice president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a 
caller at this office on June 16. Mr. 
Ewing was on his way to the East, and 
expected to be away about a week. 


Louis J. Weitzman, president of the 
Weitzman Flour Co., Chica returned 
from a trip to the East on June 14. He 
reported conditions in eastern flour mar- 
kets as being uniformly dull, and said 
that there was no export trade of con- 
sequence. : 

Gus Fleischmann, vice president Ameri- 
can Flour Corporation, New York City, 
and C. H. Sparks, president Watson, 
Sugrue & Co., Inc., New York City, were 
in Chicago on June 14, calling on the 
trade. They were on their way to the 
Northwest. 


R. E. Bell, of Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn., passed throu 
Chicago on June 12 on his way to the 
East. A. F. Anglemyer, export manager 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., was also a visitor in this market 
during the week. 


Franklin M. Crosby, director of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
passed through Chicago this week on his 
way to the East. L. F. Eaton, man- 
ager of the pong tage a local office, also 
made a trip to the East this week, and 
returned on June 16. 


Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 20,000 bbls flour to Buffalo; 
1,428,000 bus wheat, of which 1,313,000 
went to Buffalo, and 115,000 to Montreal; 
and 638,000 bus corn, of which 235,000 
went to Buffalo, 125,000 to other United 
States ports, and 278,000 to Tiffin. 

The U. S. Grain Growers Sales Co., 
the selling organization of the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc., claims that it will 
probably be ready no later than July 1 
to market grain for its 60,000 members. 
Burton F. Hales, Chicago capitalist, is 
said to have pledged $1,000,000 towards 
establishing the sales agency in the prin- 
cipal grain markets of the country. 

Supplementing former rulings relative 
to car lot deliveries, the warehouse com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Trade 
ruled this week that the part taking the 
delivery of car lots must assume the cur- 
rent rate of demurrage or car service 
assessed by the railroad company on the 
particular car or cars at the time of 
delivery and during the period that such 
car or cars are held unordered. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, millers’ agents, Amsterdam, 
was in Chicago the first of this week, and 
was a caller at this office. He had just 
come from Kansas City and was on his 
way to New York from where he ex- 
pected to sail on June 17. While in this 
market he made complete arrangements 
with the Armour Grain Co. to handle ex- 
clusively in Holland the latter’s account 
for rolled oats, corn products, and mac- 
aroni. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavuxker, Wis., June 17.—Lower 
cash grain values for the week were 

ain reflected in the local flour market, 
which is easier and lower. With the ap- 
proach of the new crop movement, cash 
grains are showing a tendency to seek 
lower levels. This situation also holds 
true for flour. Buyers continue to be 
very cautious, maintaining only low stocks 
to meet the immediate needs. 

This week, with lower grain markets, 
mill production went up to 50 per cent 
of capacity, after a week’s idleness. 

Spring wheat patent showed a loss of 
25@50c per bbl during the past week, 
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straight declining 25@30c. First clear 
also reflected a similar loss, although 
mills have little stock on hand and but 
a few of them have second clear to offer. 
Second clear prices are largely nominal 
and remain about unchanged. 

Kansas short patent was 10@20c low- 
er. Demand is reported to be fairly well 
maintained, as these patents have a price 
advantage over northern. Nevertheless, 
the new Kansas crop will be moving in 
July and the trade is not inclined to do 
much buying for future use under the 
conditions. Fancy Kansas patent was 
quoted at $7.35@7.50, and standard $6.90 
@7.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

There is no particular feature in the 
local rye market, business maintaining a 
steady volume of the aggregate of small 
orders for immediate requirements. Pro- 
duction was less than last week but 
shows a good increase over the same week 
last year. With the cash rye market 
showing losses of 614,@7c for the week, 
rye flour reflects losses. Pure white 
was quoted at $5.50@5.95, straight at $5 
@5.30, and dark at $3.80@5, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

There has been little fluctuation in the 
corn goods market. Business is not large, 
but orders are consistent and the aggre- 
gate volume is satisfactory. Prices re- 
main largely nominal on an unchanged 
level. Corn flour was quoted at $1.45@ 
1.50; corn meal, $1.45@1.50; corn grits, 
$1.45@1.50; all in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Capacity Output Per ct. 

16,000 8,000 


a eee 50 
BET a vcecees 26,000 cesec ce 
EGE FORE 00 cccccce 24,000 6,300 26 
Two years ago..... 24,000 9,000 88 
Three years ago.... 18,000 9,500 53 
Four years ago..... 16,000 6,500 40 
Five years ago..... 12,000 6,000 42 


Flour receipts here for the week were 
69,150 bbls, against 24,480 bbls a year 
ago; shipments were 13,660 bbls, com- 
pared with 26,040 last year. 


MILLFEED 


Outside of regular trade, the local 
millfeed market is featureless. Prices 
for the week are lower. Bran prices for 
the week are $1@1.25 lower, standard 
maint&ining a $1 range and winter nar- 
rowing to 75c. Standard middlings de- 
clined $2@2.50 a ton, with flour mid- 
dlings widening to a $3 range, now being 
quoted $23@26. Rye feed dropped $2 
and oilmeal $1 per ton, hominy being a 
little easier and other prices unchanged. 

For the week Milwaukee receipts of 
millfeed were 2,430 tons, against only 
360 tons last year; shipments were 6,009 
tons, against 5,159 tons a year ago. 


NOTES 


P. D. McMillan, of the Star Milling 
Co., Chicago, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The steamer La Salle arrived in Mil- 
waukee this week with a cargo of flax 
from Port Arthur for local crushers, and 
= load 100,000 bus of corn for Gode- 
rich, 

The William Rahr Sons Co., Manito- 
woc, which sold out to the Cereal Prod- 
ucts Co. in 1912, and which went out of 
business in 1918, has passed out of exist- 
ence with the filing of articles of dissolu- 
tion. 

Amendments to rules of the Chamber 
of Commerce, recommended by the 
board of directors, including changes in 
grades of wheat to conform to the fed- 
eral standards and in rules for grading 
grain sorghums to conform to the tenta- 
tive grades proposed by the Department 
of Agriculture, will be submitted to bal- 
lot on Wednesday. 


The Ward B. Davis Co., Oshkosh, has 
filed articles of incorporation, stating its 
purposes as conducting a general whole- 
sale and retail business in agricultural 
and horticultural products. Ward B. 
Davis, Clara A. Davis and Alan H. Davis, 
Oshkosh, and Elmer Ferson, Neenah, are 
the incorporators. The company has 
$50,000 capital stock. 

L, E. Meyer. 





The Argentine government has made 
seed loans to colonists totaling 14,565,000 
pesos. 
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Very little improvement is to be noted 
in the reports of St. Louis millers this 
week, although inquiries seem to be more 
active in some sections. The domestic 
trade is about at a standstill, and this 
serves to check the volume of export busi- 
ness that might otherwise be done. 

What improvement may be noted in the 
inquiries from the domestic markets is 
largely for the hard winter wheat flours. 
Actual sales, however, are still at a low 
ebb, and even reduced prices do not seem 
to be of particular interest to buyers. 
Some quotations for new hard wheat flour 
have been made during the week at a 
range of $5.50@5.75, jute, St. Louis, but 
there have been very few sales at this 
price. Some sales of new soft wheat flour 
were made, but the volume of this busi- 
ness was not large and the prices quite 
nominal. 

The export situation is practically un- 
changed from last week. A fair demand 
has provided an outlet for a great part 
of the clears and low grade offered on 
the market. Limited demand for the 
higher grades has kept the quantity of 
available export flour at a low stage, 
which has been a factor of importance in 
maintaining the price for the lower 
grades, gene g a tendency has been 
noted this week for these quotations to 
weaken. 

The condition of the home trade of 
mills located at interior points in the St. 
Louis territory is irregular. A few mills 
state that they are enjoying a fair busi- 
ness, but the majority of the reports re- 
ceived at this office indicate that the trade 
is waiting for prices on new crop flour 
and is consequently doing no more buying 
than is absolutely necessary. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.30@7.60 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standara patent $7 
@7.25, first clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter 
short patent $6.50@6.90, straight $6.15@ 
6.40, first clear $4.50@5; soft winter short 
patent $6.40@6.60, straight $5.40@5.70, 
first clear $4@4.50. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market offers ngting 
but an encouraging outlook. Deman 
during the past few weeks has been ex- 
tremely dull and uninteresting, and the 
present week is no exception. Offerings 
are very light, but a lower tendency in 
quotations is evident. Hard winter bran 
is quoted at $17@17.25, soft winter bran 
at $17.25@17.50, and gray shorts at $25.50 
@25.75. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WIS WOE oi cecdsciecesece 25,500 51 
EMBt WOOK cos ccsccccvncces 28,600 57 
OD. dvck baccednwsaava 24,000 48 
TWO FORTS OHO ...ccccccose 15,400 30 


Output of outside mills with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
DRED WOE occ iilc ccc esecees 26,000 34 
EMGE WOOK 6nccicccccvasess 26,600 34 
We . aocccaccvesecsane 27,500 36 
TOS WENO OHO oi... cccicses 33,000 43 


NOTES 

Charles A. Rode, of the Tell City 

(Ind.) Flour Mills, called on the St. Louis 
trade Monday. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager of the 

Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 

Kansas, was in St. Louis Monday on his 
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way to visit the trade in the central states 
markets. 


J. T. Carter, of the Carter-Shepherd 
Milling Co., Hannibal, Mo., was a visitor 
on ’change Thursday. 

R. R. Roth, of the Roth Grain Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, was a visitor on ’change 
the first of the week. 

L. W. Van Vleet, president of the 
Trinidad (Colo.) Bean & Elevator Co., 
was in St. Louis on business Thursday. 

Paul Scherer, of the Mount Vernon 
(Ind.) Home Mill & Grain Co., was a 
visitor in St. Louis the first of the week. 

Robert R. Clark, of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., stopped in St. 
Louis today on his way home from Men- 
phis, Tenn. 

M. L. Schultz, Chicago, western traflic 
agent for the Ward Steamship Line, 
called on the trade in St. Louis the last 
of the week. 

A. T. Bales, eastern sales manager of 
the Geo, P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
returned to the office Monday after a two 
weeks’ vacation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Carter and their 
daughter, of Kansas City, were the guests 
of Charles Espenschied during the early 
part of this week. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-Ilb sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.50 
@1.60, cream meal $1.60@1.70, grits and 
hominy $1.75@1.85. 

Stanley Williams, sales manager of the 
Anthony (Kansas) Mills, called on tlic 
St. Louis trade Tuesday. Mr. Williams 
was on his way East. 

S. M. Ramsey, who travels in Georgia 
and Florida for the Geo. P. Plant Milling 
Co., this city, spent several days at the 
company’s office this week. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club will give a 
dinner on Tuesday evening, June 27, at 
Mission Inn. This will be an informa! 
get-together meeting rather than a busi- 
ness session. 

T. Park Hay, formerly manager of the 
St. Louis office of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, left Wednesday for Chicago, 
where he will assume the management of 
the Shipping Board’s business. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.80@5.90, standard 
patent $5.50@5.75, medium $5.40@5.50, 
straight $5@5.25, pure dark $4.10@4.35, 
rye meal $4.40@4.60. 

Robert T. Wartman has been appoint- 
ed receiver to operate and sell the Jun- 
gewaelter Baking Co., a five-oven modern 
wholesale bakery, doing approximately 
$250,000 business annually. The mer- 
chandise liabilities are about $20,000. 

Robert T. Wartman was appointed yes- 
terday as receiver to operate and sell the 
plant of the Jungewaelter Baking Co., 
one of the larger St. Louis wholesale bak- 
eries. The plant has five ovens and is 
doing approximately $250,000 worth of 
business annually. 

The Missouri State Supreme Court this 
week issued a provisional writ of prohi- 
bition preventing Circuit Judge Hall of 
St. Louis from enforcing his recent in- 
junction against the State Market Bu- 
reau, created by a recent act of the state 
legislature. The writ, which was issued 
on the application of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, is returnable in 20 days and will be 
argued at the October term of court. 


, LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 17.—While 
demand for flour has only been spasmodic, 
inquiries have been more frequent and 
there seems to be a general improvement 
in conditions. Dealers expect nothing 
better until the new crop is ready. Some 
mills report they fear the usual shortage 
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of cars at the beginning of this movement, 
and suggest that orders be given ahead. 
They also warn buyers who have book- 
ings that are due and past due to wire in 
instructions, so as to facilitate shipping. 

Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-1 
cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $7.40@7.65, short patents $8@ 
8.25; hard winter wheat, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.60@7, short patents 30@50c more, 
fancy clears $5.80@6.05; soft winter 
wheat, 95 per cent $6.75@7, short patents 
30@50c more, fancy clears $5.70@5.95; 
white corn flour, $1.75@1.80 per 100 lbs. 
New hard wheat flour for July shipment 
was offered at $5.45@5.60 for 95 per 
cent patent, while other mills were holding 
for $6.20@6.40. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as reported by 
dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow 80c bu, No. 2 
white 80c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 51c; No. 
3 white, new, 49c. Wheat bran, per 100 
lbs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, sacked: cream meal, $2; 
grits, fine and coarse, $2.05; corn meal, 
$1.95; corn flour, $1.90. 

Grain inspected since June 1: wheat, 
export 177 cars, local 1; corn, export 91, 
local '74; oats, export 2, local 21; barley, 
export 1, local 1; rye, 154. Inspected 
outward on shipboard: corn, 60,000 bus; 
rye, 18,000. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 731,000 bus; 
corn, 347,000; oats, 2,000; barley, 15,000; 
rye, 12,000. 
Georce L. Ferry. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS’ NOTES 


Excerpts from Outstanding Addresses De- 
livered at the Kansas City 
Convention 


The following are brief summaries of 
a number of the most important papers 
read at the recent annual convention of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at Kansas City, June 5-9: 

R. T. Hemperly: I have often thought 
of a number of men I have known who 
have specialized in certain fields of tech- 
nical work, and who are still pounding 
away at the same old rock, while other 
young men, not gifted in any particular 
way and who have started in the same 
business from another end, are now far 
advanced over the man who had the ad- 
vantage to begin with. I have seen 
many instances of this, and my thought 
has been, Why should not a man who 
has had the advantage of special train- 
ing be of more value to a business than 
the office boy who has grown up with no 
particular training? 

We must, of course, admit that some 
of the boys have natural inclinations for 
cereal chemistry, and particularly for re- 
search work along this line, and are ful- 
ly satisfied to remain cereal chemists as 
long as they live. Those men have found 
their happy hunting ground; but in ce- 
real chemistry, as in every other spe- 
cialized line of work, there are men who 
wish to branch out. There -is no doubt 
but that among the young men assem- 
bled here today there are a number who 
are highly fitted as cereal chemists and, 
in addition, have the material for mak- 
ing good business men. 

In my time I have run across sales 
managers for mills—and I run across 
them today—who have no real knowledge 
of what their product is, and how, where 
and to what advantage it can be used. 
It seems to me that a sales manager 
who has graduated from the ranks of 
the cereal chemists is in a better posi- 
tion to make the trade realize what his 
product stands for, and that he is in a 
better position to draw on his imagina- 
tion for selling arguments, than one who 
has graduated from the ranks of office 
boys, stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
traffic men. 


THE MILLING CHEMIST 


F. W. Anderson: The faults so often 
found in the under average chemist date 
back to his training period. Four types 
of education are to pe considered. 

First: The practical or selfeducated 
man who has learned to conduct simple 
baking and chemical tests. Such a man 
is liable to be of comparatively little 
value to his outfit, because he gets in a 
rut and stays there. 

Second: The short course man. Lured 
by literature and high sounding salaries, 
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he completes a short course and gets a 
job in a laboratory, only to find he has 
not the proper foundation which qualifies 
him to advance in the profession. 

Third: The college man who has spent 
four years in preparation. He comes 
from college with a good, general chemi- 
cal education, but has had no prepara- 
tion in the “business of life.” He im- 
agines his sheepskin should entitle him 
to a desk job, and to watch his assistants 
while he (too often) develops imprac- 
ticable theories which do not produce 
money results. 

Fourth: The college trained man who 
has had practical training in the indus- 
try previous to or during his college 
career. Such a man usually has vision, 
looks after the laboratory tests, co-op- 
erates with the superintendent miller, 
utilizes waste products and makes him- 
self a general efficiency engineer. If the 
milling industry is to develop 100 per 
cent chemists, opportunities should be 
provided where worth while students 
might spend their summers or short 
courses in the industry during their col- 
lege training. 


THE CLEANING OF WHEAT 


A. B. Hess: Wheat as grown today 
contains many seeds which affect its 
market value. Milling science has ad- 
vanced rapidly, but has not kept pace 
with the increasing contaminations of 
wheat. This is due largely to the great- 
ly increased acreage and apparent neg- 
lect of the producers. 

Many wheat growing sections have be- 
come overrun by or the land infected by 
corn cockle, garlic, pepper grass, king- 
head, etc. With these seeds there have 
come many micro-fungi, smut or bunt, 
ergot, nematode galls, rusts of the vari- 
ous kinds, etc. With these poisons to 
contaminate the wheat berry, and sub- 
sequently the flour, the miller and mill 
chemist have been forced to use extreme 
measures to keep the flour reasonably 
free from them. 

The active principle in cockle flour is 
saponin, “a decidedly poisonous toxic- 
compound. In homeopathic quantities it 
produces diaphoresis and diuresis, the 
first producing excessive and injurious 
perspiration and the second stage affect- 
ing the kidneys.” In occasional eating 
of bread made from flour containing 
small quantities of saponin, the person 
becomes irritable, and inflammation and 
diarrhea follow. Bread containing sapo- 
nin has a somewhat grayish color and 
a tinge of bitterness. 

Another pernicious fungus affecting 
wheat and rye is ergot, the spores of 
which develop rapidly and are spread by 
birds, insects and the wind. It has a very 
pungent and fishy odor. The active 
principle is ergotin. Bread contaminat- 
ed with ergot produces a serious illness, 
especially to women. It is often the 
cause of illness in horses and cattle when 
eaten with grass, to which family it is 
indigenous. Flour affected with it ab- 
sorbs a solution of aniline violet with 
more distinctness than pure wheat or 
rye flour. Bread made from ergotized 
flour is of great danger to man, death 
following a long illness, most frequently 
in early spring. Ergot poison is cumula- 
tive in the human system, and when 
death occurs it seems not to be trace-* 
able, and the illness is attributed to some 
other cause. 

Smut or bunt is another fungus which 
has taken its toll from the farmer, the 
miller, and the family. While not so 
poisonous as ergot, it is cumulative, and 
death not infrequent. When fairly well 
established, bunt is most difficult to erad- 
icate. It infects the soil, the straw and 
even the grass, and is carried over from 
year to year. The millions of smut 
spores liberated during threshing time 
may be carried for miles, and live to in- 
fect the crop the following year. You 
are all doubtless well aware of its habit 
of growth and contamination; its effect 
on flour and its tendency to cause spon- 
taneous combustion and explosions, both 
while threshing and when handling after 
storage. It-is believed by many experts 
that smut spores are the direct cause of 
many mill and elevator explosions. 


DETERMINATION OF PROTEIN 


R. B. Potts, Wichita Flour Mills Co: 
We cannot get away from the fact that 
there is a large personal element in chem- 


istry, even if it is termed an exact sci- 
ence. We are all aware of the fact that 
there is room for improvement in the 
results and checks along the line of our 
protein determinations here in our own 
association; and when you step outside of 
it and meet some of the protein analysis, 
the problem is a momentous one. Why 
not decide on one particular method and 
adopt it? It does have some influence, as 
has been seen. The use of copper wire 
or the sulphate gives .1 lower result than 
the mercury. Mercuric oxide gives too 
high a determination. I have used all the 
methods and have always ended up by 
going back to metallic mercury and so- 
dium sulphate. The variation in those 
using this method was only .18, compared 
to .4 by the copper method. 


THE NOVADEL PROCESS 


Charles T. Stork: I have been request- 
ed to give some information about the 
Novadel process. As stated by Mr. 
Hasse, the Novadel process uses a solid 
substance instead of a gas. This solid 
substance is a highly active organic perox- 
ide (our patents cover all the organic and 
inorganic peroxides) which decomposes 
best with a little higher temperature. 
This is one of the reasons that we apply 
the material during the milling. Another 
reason is the more thorough mixing that 
can be obtained in that way without the 
use of extra power or special agitators 
or other equipment. 

Novadelox does not affect the chemical 
composition of the flour in any manner. 
It does affect the colloidal condition of 
the protein, as it increases the elasticity 
of the gluten, resulting in larger loaf 
volume and better texture. It does affect 
the absorption, the flour increasing this 
about 1 per cent. 

Novadelox is very strong. It is possible 
with it to completely remove all color. 
At the same time no excess of the re- 
agent, however great, can spoil the gluten 
or cause deterioration of the flour. Nova- 
delox is successfully used to bleach rye 
flour, heretofore difficult material to 
bleach. It sterilizes flour, giving the flour 
and the bread baked from it better keep- 
ing quality. 

Novadelox is shipped in tin cans. It 
has no corroding action on metal, cloth 
or wood, and does not decrease in 
strength. We have tested Novadelox that 
has been kept both dry and in water for 
over one year, and found that the 
strength was just the same after the stor- 
age as originally. 

The Novadel process has been in daily 
use in Holland for over two years, in 
England and Germany for about six 
months, and in the short time that we 
have been able to demonstrate in Ameri- 
can mills, we obtained very satisfactory 
results. 


THE “CHEMIST-BAKER” 


R. Wallace Mitchell: I want to bring 
to your attention today the importance of 
opening our eyes to some conditions out- 
side of the laboratory that spell either 
progress or decay, depending upon the 
manner in which we treat them. These 
conditions, to my mind, are right now 
making felt the need of a new element 
in the business relations of miller and 
baker, and I think I will most clearly 
express myself by calling that factor 
“Chemist-Baker.” By that I mean you 
to understand a cereal chemist who has 
a really practical knowledge of commer- 
cial baking. 

Under existing conditions, the mill 
chemist only gets acquainted with the 
baker when there is trouble to be over- 
come. He is received by the baker as the 
“goat” sent out to convince him that 
“black is white.” With such a psycho- 
logical handicap and an equally depress- 
ing handicap of ignorance of bakeshop 
technic, what chance has a good flour, to 
say nothing about one that may need a 
little careful handling? Such has been 
the experience of the “mill chemist” in the 
past, and is so today to a large extent. 
It can only be changed by some such 
effort as I am recommending to you. 
There is no question but that a mill that 
will offer and can render a genuine bak- 
ers’ service to the trade will profit im- 
mensely. 

The successful miller of tomorrow is 
going to be the one who supplies the link 
that will most effectively bind the new 
generation baker to himself. The miller’s 
only solution is the “Chemist-Baker.” It 
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will avail nothing to attempt to accom- 
plish our aim by giving a flour salesman 
a dose of chemistry. The fact that he is 
known to be a salesman is his handicap, 
because there is a natural doubt of his 
ability to talk with authority on technical 
phases of milling and baking. The only 
solution is the broadening of the training 
and sphere of influence of the mill chem- 
ist. He it is who has the scientific train- 
ing and the practical experience necessary 
to be the intermediary in the new rela- 
tion of miller and baker. 


USE OF PERCHLORIC ACID 


Roy K. Durham: With the advent of 
the practice of selling and buying wheat 
upon a basis of protein content comes a 
demand for shorter methods of determin- 
ing that constituent. Control chemists 
are also seeking means to shorten time 
required for analysis of raw and finished 
products. Some chemists report a 20 or 
25 minute digestion sufficient for accurate 
results. It is possible they, too, may be 
able to shorten that time somewhat by 
the use of perchloric acid. Though it 
may seem too small a saving to be worth 
while, it should be remembered that it will 
be the aggregate of such small savings 
that will eventually reduce to a few min- 
utes the time required for a protein test. 
It is certain that in laboratories where 50 
minutes to an hour is found to be the 
minimum time of digestion, a very ma- 
terial saving of time will result by the use 
of 3 c.c. of 60 per cent perchloric acid 
in addition to the reagents called for in 
the official methods, provided charge and 
reagents are properly mixed before start- 
ing digestion. 


CRUDE FIBER DETERMINATIONS 


S. J. Lawellin, president American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists: Since the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists has gone on record and adopted the 
double filtration method for crude fiber 
determinations as its official method, a 
little comparison of methods has ap- 
peared to be timely. The American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, in its desire 
for a rapid, easily adapted, accurate 
method for crude fiber has chosen the 
single filtration method, with a few modi- 
fications. Also a few investigators have 
stated that the removal of fats is of no 
especial advantage in crude fiber work, 
while some advocate the removal of fats, 
but claim that they can be removed as 
well after digestion as before. 

A comparison of the single and double 
filtration methods leads to the following 
conclusions: 

The single filtration method as the offi- 
cial method of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists is fully as reliable as 
the double filtration official method of the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. Under standard conditions and 
with careful work, satisfactory checks 
can be obtained between the two methods. 
The great saving in time and operations 
secured by the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists’ method makes it the 
more efficient and better method for in- 
dustrial cereal laboratories. The single 
filtration method is impractical, unless 
perhaps in case of oats, when digestate is 
not acidified just previous to filtering. 
Hydrochloric is the best acid, so far rec- 
ommended, to use for acidification of 
digestate, though sulphuric acid may be 
used except in thercase of oats. The re- 
moval of ether solubles is necessary to 
obtain correct results, and it is recom- 
mended that this be done prior to treat- 
ment of sample by acid and alkali as in 
digestion of sample for crude fiber de- 
terminations. 





NEW RATES SUSPENDED 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 17.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended until Oct. 29 new schedules pub- 
lished jointly by several western carriers 
providing new routing on transcontinen- 
tal grain and grain products, pending 
their investigation. The Commission has 
also suspended new schedules published 
by the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pro- 
posing increases of 3c per 100 lbs on 

ain and grain products in carloads 

rom Montana to certain California 
points. The suspension continues until 
Sept. 29, pending investigation. 
JouHn MABRINAN. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of thig publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 








Lonpon, Enc., May 31, 1922 








While there has been a certain amount 
of trade in wheat at some price or other, 
there has been none in flour, and the 
importing trade has experienced another 
week of extreme inactivity. Weather 
conditions have been magnificent. Com- 
bined with the liquidation of the May 
option in Chicago, this has caused buyers 
to decide to wait a while longer. It is 
weeks since any real buying has taken 
place. 

Wheat and flour prices have been 
steadily on the downgrade for some 
time, but the heaviest decline was during 
the past week. Notwithstanding this, 
there is an absence of demand. Lower 
prices have been received from both the 
United States and Canada, but they have 
not been sufficiently tempting to induce 
buyers to come out of their shells. Im- 


porters cannot add to their present hold-~ 


ings unless there is a demand from the 
baking trade, for they, as well as many 
of the factors, have fair stocks of flour 
at prices which look — dear today, on 
which they are prepared to face quite a 
smart loss, but are unable to realize. 

Australian, which has been the im- 
porters’ standby during the present try- 
ing time, has now joined the ruck of 
nonsellers, and has declined about Is 
without finding buyers. Arrivals have 
been comparatively heavy, a considerable 
portion going into store to increase pres- 
ent stocks. 

Town millers lowered their price 1s per 
sack on May 26, and should there be 
any improvement in the price of offals, 
coupled with the decline in. wheat, a 
further drop is likely. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have been heavy, much 
the larger portion being from the At- 
lantic seaboard. The following quanti- 
ties are in sacks of 286 lbs each: From 
the United States and Canada, Atlantic 
Coast 32,193, Pacific Coast 1,000; France, 
3,500. 

FLOUR PRICES 

Offers from the mills have declined 
about 2s, without attracting counter of- 
fers. The following prices are those at 
which business has been attempted but, 
in the absence of demand, it is not pos- 
sible to give sellers’ taking prices. Ca- 
nadian export patents of medium qualit 
are offered at 41s, c.i.f., June sea nn 
with needy secondhand sellers willing to 
take less than the equivalent, ex-store. 
Better grades of so-called patents can 
be bought from holders at 42s 6d@43s. 
Minneapolis patents come through at 
45s, c.i.f., without attracting business, 
— being prepared to take Is@1s 3d 
ess. 

Australian flour is lower, with May 
shipment offering at 40s 6d, c.i.f., June 
being offered by shippers at 39s, c.i.f. 
ce low grade is offered at 26s 3d, 
c.i.f., with some business passing. Near 
at hand sellers are asking 6d premium. 
The shipments received have given good 
satisfaction. French low grade is not 
being offered. 

English straights are nominally 44s 
per 280 lbs. Town millers have reduced 
their price Is, and are now offering their 


straight run at equal to 45s 9d, net, ex- 
mill, 
WHEAT 

Prices are down about 3s 6d per qr on 
the week, and today had few friends 
even at the decline. The Liverpool op- 
tion declined nearly 8d per cental. No. 1 
northern, afloat, after selling at 57s, 
c.i.f., yesterday, attracted little attention 
today. A few sales were made at 55s 
6d on passage, and for July-August ship- 
ment at 55s 6d and 56s, cif. Some 
business was also put through of No. 3 
northern, afloat, at 52s, c.i.f. 

Australian wheat was on offer at 55s, 
c.i.f., and Argentine wheat, such as Ro- 
sario Santa Fé (64 lbs), at 53s 6d, c.i.f., 
which is nearly 3s down. 


MILLFEED 
Prices have eased considerably during 
the last seven days, the fine weather 
bringing on the grass and thus reducing 
demand.. Bran is a slow sale at £6 per 
ton, while middlings are held at £8 10s, 
although this price would be reduced if 
the purchaser took an equal quantity of 
bran. Plate pollards are offered at £6 
18s 94@£7, and fancy Plate middlings 
at £9@£9 5s. The main reason for the 
big decline in bran is — to the con- 
tinental demand having fallen off. 


OATMEAL 

Considerable strength continues to be 
shown in this commodity. Scotch mill- 
ers are firm, the quotation on Midlothian 
being 52s 6d@53s, and on Aberdeen 48s 
9d, both per 280 lbs, ex-granary. Ameri- 
can prices are firm, also, but unchanged 
at 41s 3d, c.i.f., with rolled oats at 43s, 
ely. ? 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending May 31, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Valacia— 
3 


First Pref. ..... 3,000 Winner ........ 290 
Three Stars .... 2,000 
From New York per ss. Barbadian— 
Royal Seal ..... 1000 Quaker Pat. ... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Dakarian— 
ee Tree EE Le 500 
From New Orleans per ss. Clifftwood— 
Starosta ....... 2,000 Bonanza ....... 1,000 
Dynamite ...... 488 Triumph ....... 500 
From New York per ss. Mesaba— 
WAMMGEE 6.6 ccc cicccccccveseuseccccecesa 250 
From Philadelphia per ss, Hoosac— 
Forest City ....1,000 Silver Star ..... 1,000 
Tornado ....... 499 
From Montreal per ss. Canadian Com- 
mander— 
Special Pat. .... 6,665 White Dove.... 500 
Manitoba ...... 3,500 Pioneer ........ 3,500 


Three Stars .... 2,000 
From Montreal per ss. Holbrook— 
999 


Royal City ..... Waretet occcccs 3,000 
White Dove .... 600 Keetoba ....... 500 
Canadian King.. 500 Battle ......... 2,500 
Honest John ... 600 Exhibition ..... 500 
AVAIR cccccwscs 250 Fort Garry .... 500 
Famous ........ 3,000 Front Line .... 2,000 


BRITISH BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The National Association of Master 
Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers will 
hold its thirty-fifth annual conference 
this year at Birmingham, from June 26 
to June 30. There will only -be two 
business meetings, the rest of the time 
being devoted to pleasure. For one of 
the days a trip to Broadway and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon has been arranged, and 
for another day a visit to Worcester. 
There will also be matches and competi- 
tions in golf, cricket, bowls, tennis and 
quoits. 

FLOUR POSITION IN LATVIA 

The United States commissioner at 
Riga, Latvia, reports that the present 
monthly import of flour into Riga is esti- 
mated at about 1,000 tons, 75 per cent of 
which is prime patent flour of the best 
quality. The consumption at the present 
time is normal. In addition to the flour 
a certain amount of wheat is imported, 


as there are three large mills in Riga, 
their capacity being equal to about 1,000 
tons per month. There is an import duty 
on both flour and wheat, the duty on 
flour amounting to about 2c per lb and 
on wheat 4c per lb. 


NOTES 


Samuel Knighton, of the firm of Samuel 
Knighton & Son, New York, returned 
from the Continent at the beginning of 
this week, and will sail for home on 
the Aquitania on June 3. 

George E. Hincke, of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
will leave London this week for an ex- 
tended trip on the Continent in the in- 
terests of his firm. He intends visiting 
the markets of Holland, Germany and 
Scandinavia. 


Last week reference was made to the 
visit to this office of a representative of 
the firm of James K. Stewart, Ltd., flour 
importers of Glasgow. It was incorrect- 
ly stated that our visitor was James K. 
Stewart, instead of Charles R. Stewart, 
the son of James K. Stewart, the founder 
of the firm. 


LIVERPOOL 


The market here has gone to pieces, in 
sympathy with the sharp break in prices 
in America, The wheat market shows a 
loss of about 1s 9d per qr for American 
goods, and about Is@Is 6d for Argentine, 
compared with last week’s prices. The 
flour market is very weak, and all values 
are a good deal lower. It is not so much, 
however, a question of price with buyers, 
as there being absolutely no demand. 
Bakers evidently have a fair stock on 
hand, and the sudden advent of warm 
weather has also helped to decrease the 
demand for all commodities, especially 
feedingstuffs. 

Manitoba export patents were offered 
at 41s 6d for first half June shipment, 
but this price is no attraction to buyers, 
with the present state of the market. On 
spot as low as 45s was quoted, without 
much interest being shown. For a very 
fine American soft winter patent flour 
to Liverpool for prompt shipment 44s, 
c.i.f., was taken, but there is still a large 
amount on spot. Demand has eased 
somewhat for Chinese flour, which is un- 
changed at 36s 6d, ex-store. Australian 
patents, which have just arrived, are 
offered as low as 42s, ex-quay, without 
the slightest interest being shown, and 
38s, c.i.f., is asked for June shipment. 

The official price of home milled flour 
has been reduced 1s from last week’s 
quotation, but this does not represent 
the real decrease, which is about 2s per 
280 Ibs. This, however, has not stimulat- 
ed demand, and millers report very slow 
buying, prices being as follows: patents, 
about 48@49s; straight run, 46s; bak- 
ers, 45s. 

For Argentine low grade for June 
shipment £10, c.i.f., per ton has been 
taken, and on spot £11 4s. No business 
yet in American or Canadian second 
clear, the last quotation for this being 
about 29s, c.i.f. 

MILLFEED 


No business to report in cakes or feed- 
ingstuffs. Mill offals are very dull, and 
bran is about 10s lower, being quoted 


at £6 15s per ton, ex-store, with thirds ° 


about £7 10s. 
TRADE GOLF MATCH 

On May 31 the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association played its annual golf com- 
petition on the Formby Links for a 
beautiful silver cup, presented by J. M. 
Reid,-of the firm of Reid & Glasgow, 
this year’s president of the Corn Trade 
Association. ° 


SCOTLAND 


The market here remains slack, owing 
to the prolongation of the partial bak- 
ers’ strike. While partial, the strike «f- 
fects all the big bakeries save the co- 
operative concern, and the big bakers 
have their hands too full carrying on 
under difficulties to think much of flour 
purchases, 

Manitoba export patents are offered 
around 42s 6d, c.i.f., with Is more ‘or 
the better grades. Until the new crop 
arrives, Kansas flours are pretty well wut 
of the running. The big decline in My 
options and the fall in cash wheat sre 
factors noted by the trade here. 

In winter wheat flours, Australians «re 
regarded as the best value. They «re 
selling on spot at 40s 6d@4ls, c.i.f., and 
at 41s@4l1s 6d for June shipment. Both 
American and Canadian winters are out 
of the running, the latter being as much 
as 6d per sack too high. 

Home milled flours are fairly chew). 
Ordinary Manitobas are quoted at 42s (i, 
and the best grades at 44s. Home millid 
winters are offered at 42s 6d@44s. Hone 
millers apparently are not making much 
money at present wheat costs. Their 
offal rates have not yet been cut, but 
they are bound to fall very soon. 


THE STRIKE 


The baking trade in Scotland has not 
passed through such a troublous labor 
period for a long time, yet only in Glas- 
gow did the dispute go to the length of 
a strike. This latter has now entered its 
fifth week, and the big bread factorics 
that are affected continue their output 
with nonunion improvised staffing. ‘lic 
output may not be normal, but it is im- 
proving, and the strikers realize that they 
have not the power to force things which 
they thought they had at the outset. 

Last week end the month’s truce whic!) 
was signed by all employers in Scotland, 
including about 88 firms in Glasgow, e> 
pired, but on the night immediately pri 
ceding its expiry the parties came to 
terms, .and avoided a stoppage. Tlic 
bread supply is thus secure, and the pu) 
lic would hardly know that a strike in 
some of the big bakeries in Glasgow i 
still unsettled. The ministry of labor 
gave good service as a mediator, and ai 
attempt is to be made by its represent: 
tives who achieved the settlement with th 
“truce” men to get the Glasgow strike 
ended by a similar plan. 

The operative bakers have realized th:i 
the demand of the masters for an earlicr 
starting hour than 6 a.m. has behind it 
the force of the housewife. The latter 
objects to have to return to the grocer’s 
shop for her bread supply after she h:s 
bought her other provisions. Moreover, 
the housewife wants the bread fresh'y 
baked, even though it is not to be uscil 
in that state by her household. She be- 
lieves that she can keep it better in her 
own house than the shopkeeper can kee)’ 
it for her. 

Realizing that the housewife is behin 
the master bakers’ demand, the operativ: 
bakers have agreed to start an hou 
earlier every morning. The early shift 
men who’ precede the ordinary body o! 
men will start at 4 a.m. except on Satur 
days, when the start will be at 3 a.m. Ii 
return for the points yielded by the men. 
which also include an increase in the 
working week by from one to thre« 
hours, according to the needs of the dis 
trict, the master bakers have agreed tv 
stabilize wages at the present level in 
all areas. In Glasgow the wage will con 
tinue to be 80s per week, unless the cos! 
of living falls further, in which even! 
wages will move in ratio. 

The great point at issue between th: 
Glasgow masters and the men who ar: 
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still on strike has been the counter de- 
mand for a local and a national agree- 
ment. The men wanted the national, and 
the masters the local. It is noteworthy 
that the settlement reached to cover all 
the other or “truce” bakers is not de- 
scribed as national, though it is so in 
scope, but the parties have introduced 
elasticity into it, and it is believed that 
there is opportunity for the bridge in the 
case of the Glasgow disputants to be 
crossed. 

The gulf has now apparently been nar- 
rowed to the point of the starting hour 
for the comparatively small number of 
men embraced in the early shift. For 
this reason there are hopes that the 
Glasgow strike may shortly be adjusted 
on lines somewhat similar to the general 
agreement. What the Glasgow big bak- 
ers have sought is a ve hour for 
the early men at 2:30 a.m. It looks as 
though this point could be compromised 
with advantage to every one. 


IRELAND 

Trading in flour has almost been en- 
tirely absent this week. Prices have been 
shaded and cables were weaker, which 
had the tendency to make consumers re- 
fuse to touch anything at any price. The 
few offers put through the latter part of 
last week on the low basis would be re- 
peated again this week, and in some cases 
even these figures would be shaded. 
Home millers have also been willing to 
accept lower figures for their product. 

Cables for the very finest Manitobas 
are lower, 42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
43s, Dublin, being a common price for 
some of the best flours. However, im- 
porters are not inclined to increase their 
purchases without encouragement from 
the consumer, and the latter refuses to 
operate. Common Manitobas slightly be- 
low the best exports are nominally 41s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 42s, Dublin. Very 
fine short patents have been offered as 
low as 45s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and Is 
more at Dublin, without finding buyers. 

On spot in Belfast and the north, 
prices are very weak, and any reasonable 
offer would be taken for all grades of 
Manitoba. There is a considerable quan- 
tity of flour in the hands of importers, 
and it is freely reported that the most 
of it is consigned. This has a depress- 
ing effect on those importers who have 
taken the risk of bringing flour on un- 
sold, and are now having to meet this 
exceptional competition. 

Minneapolis flours, which are repre- 
scuted by one brand, are being offered on 
the basis of 45s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
‘Gs, Dublin, in all positions. 

Kansas flours have been more freely 
talked about, but although there is a con- 
siderable drop in mills’ prices, they are 
not yet in line, as the lowest figure so 
fur asked for a good export patent is 
hs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, which is on a par 
with the best export patent grades of 
Manitoba and therefore is not competi- 
live, as it is not within fully Is@1s 6d 
per sack as good value in quality. 

\merican soft winters are more freely 
o‘ered on the basis of 44s, net, c.if., 
helfast, for some of the finest export 
patents, but these are not in line with 
livine millers, who are quite willing to ac- 
cept 45s, full delivered terms, Belfast 
or Dublin. 

\ustralians have been freely offered 
at 45s, full landed terms, Belfast or 
Dublin. Buyers, however, will not pay 
the price, as it would be August before 
this flour arrives, and anything might 
happen before then. The nearest figure 
o)tainable for this flour is 43s@43s 6d, 
delivered terms, either port. 

Oatmeal prices are about unchanged. 

Demand has been fairly good, not only 
‘or home made but for imported, and 
there was some business done in the for- 
yard position. Medium Canadian oat- 
ineal is quoted at 31s, net, cif., for 
‘lay/June seaboard. Home made flake 
s 49@52s, full delivered terms. 
_ Canadian prices are now for the first 
‘me for some weeks on a par with 
American, and it has been possible to 
‘uy good Canadian rolled oats on a basis 
of 42@44s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
'3@45s, Dublin. American quotations 
‘ire very firm at last week’s figures of 
3@44s, net, c.i.f., either port. 

Mill offals have fallen away in both 
The weather has 
been very seasonable, and there is now 






plenty of grass. Good white bran of the 
broad type is not now worth more than 
£10 10s per ton. Home made bran of 
the best quality could easily be secured 
at £10, and common at £9. 

The demand for feedingstuffs has com- 
pletely fallen away. The business at 
present is not profitable, and millers can- 
not afford to take less than what they 
are at present quoting for their product. 
Indian meal maintains its price at £10 
per ton, and for the rolled variety of 
flaked maize for cattle feeding £12 is 
the price, full delivered terms, bags in- 
cluded. 

Linseed cakes are very steady in price, 
quotations for imported being on the 
basis of £14 per ton, net, c.i.f., either 
port. Stocks are not large, and import- 
ers are able to get a profit on anything 
they have to dispose of. Decorticated 
cotton cakes of home manufacture are 
£14 per ton, full delivered terms, and 
decorticated meal of about 50 per cent 
oil and albuminoids is worth about £13, 
delivered. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


The long winter had a rather detri- 
mental effect on the fall crops in Czecho- 
Slovakia. In particular, night frosts 
brought about considerable damage. 

The government has great difficulty in 
selling its stocks of American flour and, 
in consequence of the lower prices that 
had to be taken, the treasury has suf- 
fered some serious losses. 

There is no longer any lack of bread 
and flour. On the contrary, the market 
is overstocked and prices are tending 
downward. Owing to this situation, the 
“official bread” has lost all its attraction, 
a fact which agrarian circles are en- 
deavoring to utilize for their scheme of 
ridding themselves once for all of the 
much abhorred government control of 
wheat production and milling. 

In this connection the attempt to re- 
duce the heavy expenses entailed by col- 
lecting the tax-corn is a strong plank 
with the government. The food minister 
has already repeatedly restricted the 
quantities of tax-corn due from certain 
agricultural sections, and it is obvious 
that the tendency is favorably toward 
restoring definitely full liberty for both 
producers and millers. 

Nevertheless many of the leading men 
are rather skeptical regarding the mat- 
ter. In their opinion, financial condi- 
tions in central Europe must improve a 
great deal before harvest, otherwise it 
will not be possible to free the grain and 
flour trade from control. Meanwhile the 
requirements in cereals and flour until 
the harvest will be covered by the stocks 
in the hands of producers, mills and the 
government. 


HOLLAND 


The position of the Holland market 
is weak, and there is no activity on the 
buyers’ part. Chicago wheat manipula- 
tion has made importers feel uncertain 
and, with weak inland markets, fresh 
offers received no attention. 

Most in line with the inland prices for 
flour, which are quoted at 18@18¥, flor- 
ins per 100 kilos, ex-mill, is an offer of 
Kansas new crop patent, July shipment, 
at $7.20 per 220 lbs, c.i.f., Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam, but no sales have been re- 
ported, and under the circumstances it 
does not appear that buyers will find it 
attractive. 

With fine weather prevailing, the gen- 
eral position of the grain and seed mar- 
kets is weak. There are no signs of a 
better demand. 





HEADS RHODE ISLAND CHAMBER 


WasuinorTon, D. G., June 17.—Richard 
B. Watrous, former Washington corre- 
spondent of The Northwestern Miller, 
has just been elected general secretary 
of the Rhode Island Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Watrous will have head- 
quarters in.Providence. 

Mr. Watrous’ new berth is one of the 
most attractive commercial secretarial 
posts in the East. He will undertake it 
with a background of valuable experience 
gained while he served as secretary of 
the American Civic Association. The 
Rhode Island chamber is fortunate- to 
secure his services. 

JouHn Marrinan. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE 1922 GRAIN ACREAGE 

The Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis, Duluth and Milwaukee, has made an 
estimate of the 1922 grain acreage in 16 states, based on reports received from 3,401 
correspondents located at 2,630-grain growing stations. T 


percentage of last year’s acreage 
unchanged. Figu 
against the area harvested last year. 


spring, as against the areas harvested last fall. 
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res represent the 
Thus, 100 per cent indicates that the acreage is 
res for winter wheat indicate the area to be harvested this year as 


Other figures indicate the areas sown this 














Spring - Winter 

States— wheat wheat Flaxseed Barley 
Freee 88.5 100.5 102.1 99.9 
North Dakota ..........+... 87.8 102.1 106.9 101.4 
oe ge ea 98.3 105.0 96.2 98.6 
PROMERRS $c cccrccccccecscsse 95.8 99.1 94.3 100.6 

Four states .........+++ 90.6 100.2 101.1 100.0 
BIO, a 0.0 0.040006 00900000000 , 105.7 95.9 103.1 
Wisconsin a 96.3 98.1 98.7 
Kansas .... 3. 86.6 95.2 113.6 
Nebraska .. J 95.3 98.9 102.4 
Colorado é 95.8 100.0 98.4 
DEE cacenessncescagescese ; 95.9 100.0 98.0 
TD Acecccscceseescocescce ‘ 98.6 100.0 102.1 
RPE wccesccccccescossece 3 105.8 125.0 100.8 
Wyoming 4 82.3 99.3 104.1 
eee 97.9 92.1 100.0 98.8 
pO Pee eee Tr 120.0 cece 110.0 
TOOW BEOMISO occ cccccescvecs 120.0 eae 100.0 

Sixteen states ......... 92.1 91.1 101.0 101.8 

















Oats Rve 
100.7 116.6 
102:0 122.7 
96.9 112.9 
105.5 104.2 
100.2 118.8 
96.4 100.0 
105.0 104.0 
91.9 96.1 
98.7 99.3 
99.4 97.7 
101.1 96.4 
99.3 96.7 
102.0 94.4 
105.4 98.0 
102.1 97.2 
100.0 eee 
105.0 
99.1 113.0 


MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 
Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 
for the 18 months from Nov. 1, 1920, to April 30, 1922, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 


The table of statistics follows: 


Corn 
102.6 
107.6 
103.3 
118.2 





103.7 
101.8 
107.0 
106.9 
103.0 
109.1 
103.3 
100.0 
106.0 
117.8 


100.0 
100.0 





103.8 











r 1922 cr 1921 ‘ 

April March Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. 

Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,198 1,495 1,203 1,099 1,014 1,246 1,557 1,802 1,873 
Corn flour, etc., bbls 83 67 50 61 61 40 63 84 81 
Rye flour, bbls ......... 8 9 2 4 1 3 5 1 4 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ...... 5,967 10,750 3,778 7,629 9,127 4,039 6,227 8,719 12,045 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. 517 1,371 560 359 525 520 510 482 701 
Bran and middlings, tons oes 2 1 eee 1 3 1 4 ose 
Wheat, bus ........++. 4,856 7,645 5,576 10,038 10,451 13,846 18,362 30,842 568,537 
Corn, bus 22,668 22,052 19,526 10,243 4,622 9,217 18,600 13,652 
Rye, bus 89 903 1,194 1,154 1,969 681 1,970 3,713 3,080 
Oats, bus 7 2,210 239 537 98 132 520 224 1,049 
Barley, bus 836 464 691 830 2,511 2,082 5,357 4,602 
Rice, lbs 58,222 37,596 20,809 35,917 34,098 40,603 54,577 61,982 
1921 ‘ ——1920— 

July June May April March Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov 

Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,238 1,546 1,265 1,591 1,370 1,024 1,280 952 1,101 
Corn flour, etc., bbis... 65 76 40 33 77 104 79 146 161 
ee BOGE, WH oc ccccsce 1 3 12 2 2 13 9 1 20 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ..... 6,536 6,533 9,142 7,557 6,025 8,055 14,834 16,140 11,450 
Bread and biscuit, lbs.. 367 849 315 773 2,571 565 882 969 1,210 
Bran and middlings, tons eee oes 1 1 1 —_— a oes 1 
WORE, BED seccccccoss 24,842 25,235 25,932 17,641 14,599 18,469, 21,345 25,903 26,035 
COM, BUD cocececcccece 14,793 11,835 8,53 10,426 13,373 8,144 5,436 3,041 1,829 
Rye, DUS .crccccccssets 931 2,439 1,984 2,114 1,751 3,757 5,423 5,626 4,802 
Gate, BO cvesccccccves 263 228 151 100 99 155 204 466 477 
Barley, BUS ..ccscccces 2,108 1,372 458 631 1,567 1,324 2,991 2,520 1,623 
TRIOS, TRS ccccccccvessee 63,265 73,770 652,425 658,908 45,579 39,033 39,902 52,556 32,310 





World’s Rye Trade 


United States Department of Agriculture estimates of the imports and exports of rye, 
including rye flour, for the three-year average of the calendar years 1911-13 and for 1918, 


1919 and 1920, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Principal exporting 


countries— Imports Exports 
APBORTNB cccccscccess “seses 44 
POUMBRTER. ccc cccccccccts 1 2,336 
COMBE. cccccccvecscces 86 69 
COROT cc ccccecsecces 16,900 44,951 
Roumania ........++++. 49 3,411 
PRUSSIA 2c cescccctecccce 5,231 34,921 
United States ......... eee 855 

Principal importing 

countries— 
Austria-Hungary ...... 1,224 19 
BIOIBIMER. cccccccvccvcce 6,157 914 
Denmark ....-sssceees 8,587 303 
Finland .cccccccccsecs 15,472 47 
PEONCO ccccvcccesccces 4,138 7 
EE nid etew sis 6.0ee hs 721 
Netherlands .........-.. 31,023 18,870 
WOTWOF soccscccccccvcs 10,520 42 
BOGOR cc cccrcvsccvevs 3,769 40 
Switzerland ..........- 729 1 
United Kingdom ...... 2,195 4 
Other countries ....... 541 352 


co Av., 1911-138—  -— 





295 


16, 


"798 10 
aa 
308. 
pera & 1" 
641 396 
“i 665 
: 379 
1,906 

tise 6,190 
140 3 
oe 1,632 
8 eeee 

89 49 





Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 
Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
from Aug. 1 to May 31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1,897 
reas 17,896 
40,494 lee 
“i 3768 
748 391 
2,518 
i6 16,351 
9 2,391 
483 602 
4 8,374 
o ms 
oa 153 
"45 540 


"21 


1918——_. -————1919——_._ -———_1920 —_, 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
oeee 2 eeee 160 eve 


ae 
3,143 
850 
1,560 
59,253 
64 
965 
"ha 
2,089 
10 


"608 























DULUTH 
Wheat— 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Spring 10,190 13,688 5,227 58,769 9,843 13,156 
Winter .... 3,750 361 1,405 4,147 442 4,420 
Durum 33,232 25,051 8,559 24,392 6,000 8,367 
AN Wheat 2... .ccccccceccccessesees 47,172 39,100 15,191 87,308 16,285 25,943 
Flaxseed ........0- cee ecceccrecvene 2,766 3,976 1,401 4,081 2,301 7,270 
Barley ...cecccccccccccecsecsvccees 4,487 3,139 2,092 4,531 7,416 8,462 
OOtS on nccccccccccccesoserevececess 4,273 5,553 699 2,292 668 3,118 
RYO .nccccccccccccececccesscceesees 15,565 12,144 14,288 14,659 3,471 2,694 
COPR cccccccccnccescscescessccecses 11,060 1,353 1 eee 217 23 
Totals 02. cccccccccccsscesesvece 85,323 65,265 33,672 112,871 30,358 47,510 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat— 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
LL SPER RLERETEE RELI EEE 61,550 72,231 63,611 92,047 62,410 77,511 
Winter 0... ccc cccccccccccccese 13,678 10,317 35,726 8,907 4,728 26,213 
DUPUM 2... cere ec ccccecceccves 16,152 14,224 8,482 6,818 6,896 6,657 
All WHERE 2. cc ccecccccccccvesccvers 91,380 96,772 107,819 107,772 74,034 110,381 
DUAMBOOE oc icc ciccccssccvccevccers 4,040 5,918 4,182 ,924 5,308 7,708 
BOrIOY 2c ccc ccccccvccsesescccveces 10,168 15,292 11,742 34,586 34,284 24,827 
OC See ee er rr 29,892 20,978 15,805 32,520 40,370 29,974 
BOD Five cesedecevcccecesscvccvevess 4,121 4,682 7,997 15,574 11,572 6,761 
COP cc cccececccccecrceseccescceses 14,358 9,376 7,537 7,611 12,994 9,298 
TOtMlS ..ccwvcccccccccecsscsese 153,959 153,018 155,082 203,987 178,562 188,949 
COMBINED 
Wheat— 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
BPPING 2... cccccccccccccescves 71,740 85,919 68,838 150,816 72,253 90,667 
WiImter 2. .cccccscccccccccsesces 17,428 10,678 37,131 13,054 5,170 30,633 
TPUPUMR ccc ccc cccccecccce vores 49,384 39,275 17,041 31,210 12,896 15,024 
All wheat 38,552 135,872 123,010 195,080 90,319 136,324 
Flaxseed 6,806 9,894 5,583 10,005 7,609 14,978 
MBRPIOY oc ccccccccvccces 14,655 18,431 13,834 39,117 41,700 33,289 
i PPP rrr rer rr eee rr rre rrr er ies 34,165 26,531 16,504 34,812 41,038 33,092 
WEEE PLELTPE ELUATE AEC 19,686 16,826 22,285 30,233 15,043 9,455 
COUR 6 v.cic.c wc resc cones erestecensieses 25,418 10,729 7,538 7,611 13,211 9,321 
Totals... ccscccsccccecvccccceres 239,282 218,283 188,754 316,858 208,920 236,459 
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Spring wheat flour declined 20c bbl on 
Tuesday evening. Mills met the drop in 
wheat to this extent, and are prepared 
to follow the market downward as far 
as it may go. In addition to this open 
reduction there is a deal of private cut- 
ting that gives many a buyer cheap flour. 
Demand for springs is about as slack as 
—. No one is exceeding his imme- 

late needs, List prices for standard 
grades of spring patents in mixed car 
quantities are now as follows: top pat- 
ents, $7.80 bbl, in 98-lb =_ bags; sec- 
ond patents, $7.30; first clears, $7.10, de- 
livered, less 10c bbl for cash. Special 
prices to bakers and other large buyers 
range 50c@$1 bbl under these figures. 

inter wheat flour is scarce and rela- 
tively dear. Supplies of wheat are so 
limited that millers have little flour to 
offer. Prices have declined considerably 
since a week ago. Good makes of 90 per 
cent patents are worth $5.80@5.90 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard, or $6@6.10, in secondhand 
jute bags, Toronto or Montreal basis. 

Demand for flour for export is no 
better. Mills hereabouts have seldom 
seen trade quieter. Days go by without 
a cable offer. Last sales of Manitobas 
were on basis 41@42s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London, but these 
were made some days ago. Sellers would 
take 40@41s now. Winters are off the 
market so far as exporting trade is con- 
cerned. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts declined $8 ton on 
Tuesday. Mills made this reduction along 
with a 20c cut in flour prices in response 
to the decline in wheat and falling de- 
mand. Demand for feed shows its cus- 
tomary summer dullness. Bran is now 
quoted here at $25 ton and shorts at $27 
ton, bags, net cash, in car lots with flour. 
To some extent car lots are selling at 
less than mixed car prices. 


WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce. Only 
an occasional car offers. The excellent 
prospect for new crop wheat is weaken- 
ing the market. A decline of 5c per bu 
in car lot prices is noted. Some United 
States wheat has been sold to Ontario 
mills at $1.40 per bu or less, f.o.b., de- 
livered. 

Local supplies are offering at $1.35@ 
1.40 bu, cars, on track, delivered, while 
wagonloads at mill doors are quoted at 
10c under the car lot price. Western 
spring wheat is plentiful. No. 1 north- 
ern, f.o.b., track, Bay ports, $1.37 bu; 
No. 2 northern, $1.38; No. 3 northern, 
$1.23. 

CEREALS 


Trade is light. Rolled oats, in mixed 
car lots, are quoted at $2.80@3 per 90-lb 
bag; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, $3.10@3.30. 
For export, rolled oats are quoted at 43s 
and oatmeal at 41s per 280 lbs, cif. 
Glasgow. Oat hulls are nominally worth 
$15 ton, mill points. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Linseed oil cake is selling around $49 
ton and meal at $51, in bags, mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is some demand for these grains 
and standard screenings for feeding pur- 
poses. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 5814c bu, track, Bay ports; 
No. 3, 551%4c; No. 1 feed, 531%4c; extra 
Ni f 551%4c; No. 2 yellow corn, 
674%4¢,—Canadian funds. hole wheat 


reenings are quoted at $17.25 ton, 
Montreal freights. 


WOLVERTON COMPANY EXPANDING 


The New Hamburg (Ont.) Flour 
Mills, Ltd., has been incorporated for 
the purpose of taking over and carrying 
on the milling business of Stuart Bros., 
at that place. This incorporation fol- 
lows the purchase of the New Hamburg 
mill by the Wolverton (Ont) Milling 
Co., Ltd., of which J. G. Wolverton is 
head, The provisional directors include 
J. G. Wolverton, A. H. Otto and D. D. 
Lockhart. The company has an author- 
ized capital of $50,000 and the daily ca- 
pacity of the mill at New Hamburg is 
100 bbls which gives the Wolverton com- 
pany a total of 500 bbls. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Shipping ge operating from 
Canadian ports have finally conceded a 
reduction in ocean rates on flour. On 
Tuesday the quotation was reduced to 
20c per 100 lbs, or 1c above the published 
United States rate. Demand for space 
should now improve. 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


Shipments of flour from Canada in 
May exceeded the figures for same month 
last year by the gratifying total of 
100,000 bbls. Purchases for consump- 
tion in the United States increased over 
50 per cent, while figures for United 
Kingdom declined 12%, per cent. The 
greater part of the increase was in sales 
to countries other than those mentioned. 
Newfoundland, British West Indies, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Holland, Levantine mar- 
ketse ahd South Africa all contributed 
generously towards the larger demand 
for Canadian flour. 


NOTES 


W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
who has been ill for several weeks, is 
recovering and hopes to be about as 
usual shortly. 


The new storage elevator under con- 
struction for Northwestern Elevator Co., 
Ltd., Fort William, is well on its way 
to completion. Barnett & McQueen Co., 
Ltd., Port Arthur, have the contract. 


United States soft winter wheat is of- 
fering in Ontario at $1.30@1.40 bu, deliv- 
ered, duty paid. Local stocks are ex- 
hausted and mills that have orders to 
fill are obliged to buy the imported 
grain. At this price it is better value 
than the domestic article. 

Statistics show that Canada now holds 
first place among the nations of the 
world in point of value of exports per 
capita-of population. The figure quoted 
for this country is $150 per capita as 
compared with $98 for United Kingdom 
and $65 for United States. 


M. A. Pollock, manager, Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., left on Thurs- 
day for the Peterboro district, where he 
will spend a short vacation. Mr. Pollock 
is becoming an ardent fisherman and the 
district referred to has unusual attrac- 
tions for any one who cares for that 
sport. 

It is interesting to note that Canada 
practically controls the trade of the 
island of Newfoundland in cereals. Ca- 
nadian rolled oats and oatmeal are on a 
parity with United States goods in point 
of price and get a preference from buy- 
ers which practically makes the market 
secure. 

Canadian government agents in Eng- 
land report an increasing demand in 
United Kingdom markets for Canadian 
rye flour. ey state that Canadian mill- 
ers of this kind of flour would find a 
ready market for their products. Pre- 
war business of Great Britain in rye 


flour and meal amounted to about 75,000 
bbls annually, mostly from Russia and 
Germany. As neither of these sources 
of supply is now available, Canadian 
millers have a chancé to get the business. 

There is a proposal on foot to form a 
provincial association of bakers for the 
province of Ontario. This will not inter- 
fere with the Dominion organization that 
held such an exceedingly successful con- 
vention in Toronto last year. The pro- 
vincial proposal has to do with matters 
relating more particularly to the interests 
of the trade in Ontario only. Any who 
are interested in this suggestion and 
would care to have further information 
may obtain same from H. E. Trent, 208 
Simcoe Street, Toronto. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is mak- 
ing extensive additions and improve- 
ments in its head office, Toronto. A con- 
siderable increase in floor space has been 
secured by which the company occupies 
almost the whole of the sixth floor of the 
Dominion Bank Building: Its executive 
officers are now more comfortably pro- 
vided with business quarters and there 
is also much better accommodation for 
directors, staff and various head office 
services. These changes are in accord- 
ance with the policy of the company to 
concentrate in the Toronto onice as much 
as it can of all the work connected with 
the management of domestic and foreign 
trade. 





MONTREAL 

Montreal, Que., June 17.—Spring and 
winter wheat flours, bran, shorts and 
middlings were marked down on Tues- 
day on the Montreal market. The de- 
cline in wheat prices and poor demand, 
both domestic and export, are the rea- 
sons for the drop. All grades of spring 
wheat flour were lowered 20c; winter 
wheat flours 15c; Manitoba bran mid- 
dlings and shorts $3 ton; pure barley 
svat oad pure grain moullie $2 ton; feed 
corn meal $1@2 ton, according to qual- 
ity and quantity; white corn meal 50c 
bbl, and rolled oats of standard grades 
25c per 90-lb bag. This is the first all- 
round break in prices in a long time. 

The prices prevailing now are as fol- 
lows: spring wheat flours, car lots, first 
patents, $7.80 bbl; seconds, $7.30; strong 
bakers, $7.10, jute, delivered, less 10c 
spot cash. The decline has not stimu- 
lated trade. Orders are for s:nall quan- 
tities and for immediate delivery. Win- 
ter wheat flours are quoted as follows: 
choice grades, car lots, $6.60 bbl, second- 
hand jute, delivered; broken lots $6.80 
bbl, with winter wheat patents $6.90@7 
bbl, in new cotton bags, delivered. Local 
demand was slightly improved, and some 
carloads were sold. 

White corn meal is selling at $4.50 bbl, 
jute, delivered, but trade is slow. Stand- 
ard grades of rolled oats are listed at 
$2.90@3 per 90-lb bag. 

Prevailing millfeed prices follow: car 
lots, Manitoba bran $25.50 ton, shorts 
$27.25, and middlings $29.25, bags, de- 
livered, less 25c cash terms. Pure bar- 
ley meal ranges $36@38 ton, feed corn 
meal $32@33, bags, ‘delivered. 

The break in bran and millfeeds is at- 
tributed to better supplies, price cutting 
in some quarters, and the abundant pas- 
turage prevailing in all sections. 


MONTREAL GRAIN MOVEMENT 

The Quebec Harbor Commission next 
week will receive its first consignment 
of grain from the West, for this season, 
for shipment oversea. This is assumed 
to be the result of the abolition of the 7c 
tonnage dues and the moorage dues of 
60c per 100 tons net register on ships 
loading with full cargoes. The next 
move the commission must make in co- 


operation with the Board of Trade is a 
fair adjustment of insurance on ships 
plying in the St. Lawrence trade, espe- 
cially in regard to tramp steamers, 
Whenever vessels enter the river for car- 
go their insurance is increased 10 per 
cent over the rates charged for the same 
vessels at Boston or New York. ‘his 
is one of the reasons why the tramp 
steamers cannot come down to a 60s 
basis in the freight rates. 

“Just ballast” is the way some of the 
grain dealers describe the shipments go- 
ing oversea now from this port. Huge 
quantities are arriving, but there is no 
congestion in the harbor. This is due to 
the policy of the Grain Board of Mont- 
real in bringing into the city only suf- 
ficient quantities for the requirements of 
the outgoing trade. The rest is held 
either at the head of the lakes or on 
Lake Ontario. 

Demand for space in ocean freighters 
is limited and the market weak. Rates 
to the United Kingdom are quoted at 
2s 6d, June-July shipment, per quarter, 
for heavy grain, and 3s for oats, with 
the exception of Hull and Avonmouth, 
to which ports agents are asking 3s for 
heavy grain and 2s 9d for oats. Bids 
have been slightly more numerous the 
last few days, but they are so low that 
little business is being transacted. There 
is a good deal of price cutting in order 
to secure cargoes, and it is very difficult 
to get an absolutely correct rate list. 
The reduction in freight rates has in- 
creased the business for Liverpool, I.on- 
don and Glasgow for immediate deliv- 
ery. To these ports space has been of- 
fered as low as 2s per quarter for heavy 
grain and Is 9d for oats. The keenest 
demand of the past week was on June 
14, when United Kingdom traders were 
in the market for Manitoba spring 
wheat. They bid higher but still they 
were below what dealers must have to 
clear themselves of their holdings. Sales 
of a considerable quantity of western 
oats and barley for July delivery to 
United Kingdom ports have been made 
recently. 

Grain receipts by rail and canal dur- 
ing the week were as follows: wheat 
1,591,000 bus, corn 903,451, oats 896,791, 
barley 148,322, rye 475,510, flax 26,000, 
flour 25,113 sacks, and meal feeds (10 
sacks. This amount is about what the 
ocean freighters took oversea. 


NOTES 


R. V. Biddulph, manager of the ex- 
porting business of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, returned a short 
time ago from an extended trip to Great 
Britain and European markets, where his 
company has trading interests. 


Local grain men are still at sea regard- 
ing the proposed wheat board to be in- 
stituted from Ottawa. Few of them have 
sufficient information to enable them to 
discuss the situation yet, but the ma- 
jority, judging from past experiences 
with such bodies, are not jubilant. 

J. E. Weeks, sales manager of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is con- 
fined to his house with an attack of 
sciatica. Mr. Weeks is an exceedingly 
active member of the trade and his i!l- 
ness will be greatly regretted by cus- 
tomers and friends of his company over 
a wide stretch of territory. 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciatior is advising the trade that flour 
for export should always be insured for 
sterling amounts and not in dollars. It 
is pointed out in a circular that as 
drafts are drawn in sterling, insurance 
certificates should also be in sterling. The 
practice of insuring in dollars causes- 
unnecessary work in offices of over-sea 
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importers, as such sums have to be con- 
verted into sterling. 
L. F. Kipp. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., June 17.—Many of 
the western Canadian mills are tempor- 
arily at a standstill, occasioned by sea- 
sonable inactivity in the flour industry. 
On declining wheat markets a further re- 
duction of 20c per bbl took effect on 
Friday, making in all a 70c drop since 
June 1. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour $7.30 bbl, seconds $6.70, first 
clears $6.10, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, 
prices are 20c over the jute basis. Sas- 
katchewan points take 10c under these 
prices, and from eastern Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast values rise progressively 
to $7.60 for top patents at Vancouver 
and like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$7.65 for top patents, and Prince Ru- 
pert $7.80. 

MILLFEED 

A good demand for bran and shorts 
continues, which apparently does not 
tend to uphold prices, as declining wheat 
market reflects a reduction of $2 per 
ton in Manitoba, while Saskatchewan 
prices have lost $1 per ton. In Alberta 
and British Columbia prices of feed re- 
main unchanged. Quotations: bran $20 
per ton, shorts $22, in bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 


The wheat market showed considerable 
weakness Monday, falling sharply and 
closing’ 4%4c below Saturday’s close. 
Weather diversities probably have a 
price changing influence, and it is quite 
likely an improved export or domestic 
demand will develop on any further de- 
clines or when market becomes more sta- 
bilized. Demand was better towards the 
end of the week, but offerings continue 
light, farmers remaining staunch in their 
holding attitude. Favorable weather con- 
ditions still prevail over the Canadian 
west and reports to date indicate all 
growing crops in splendid shape. In- 
spections for the week averaged 160 cars 
per day against 147 last week. Daily 
closing prices for No. 1 northern for 
the week: 


eo Futures—, 
Cash July Oct. 
anne 18 ccectinde $1.29 $1.23 $1.14% 
eine 18 .icakeses 1.29% 1.22% 1.15% 
GONG 16 o0.352050— 1.32 1.25 1.18 
Jane 16 .ccvesces 1.30% 1.23% 1.15% 
June 16 .séceaees 1.31% 1.24% 1.16% 
June 1F .1c0cises 31 1,24 1.17% 
Basis, in-store, Fort William, 
OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market shows practically 
no change in the situation. A continu- 
ance of a quiet and dull trade is the fea- 
ture. While no changes in prices have 
been enforced, it is fully expected there 
will be some shortly. Quotatidns: rolled 
oats $2.70@2.80 in 80-lb cotton bags, oat- 
meal $3.35 in 98-lb cotton bags, deliv- 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a fair demand for cash oats, 
but offerings are exceedingly light, in 
lieu of which little grain changed hands. 
rhe situation of barley remains about 
the same. Rye is in better export in- 
quiry, but little business has been worked. 
An excellent demand exists for No. 1 
northern flax. Offerings, however, are 
very light, due to stocks being in hands 
of Canadian crushers at Fort William. 
Closing price of flax is $2.345%, on track. 
Since a week ago the price of oats has 
lost %4¢, barley 2c, and rye 1%c. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
ol14¢ per bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 64c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, 8214c,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 

Little business is being done in rye 

flour, Demand and inquiry are dull. 

Prices are the same as a week ago. 

Quotations: best patent flour $7 bbl, in 

98-lb bags; medium $6, dark $5, and rye 
meal $5, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 
O. H. Jules, president and manager 
Outiook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co. 
Ltd., in a letter to this office, says crop 
conditions in his neighborhood “are sim- 
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ply perfect,” and that he is unable to 
remember a year “with such all round 
grand promise.” 

Millar, Macdonald & Co., chartered ac- 
countants, Winnipeg, are settled in their 
new quarters in the Union Trust Build- 
ing. 

N. J. Breen, general manager, Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
left Friday, June 16, for eastern Canada, 
calling at Toronto, Montreal and other 
points. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has secured a site immediately 
north of the Alberta Pacific elevator, and 
will proceed with the erection of a stand- 
ard elevator at once. 


The very desirable milling property of 
the B. B. Rye Flour Mills, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, is for sale. It is now equipped for 
daily output of 225 bbls, and may be 
easily converted into a wheat flour plant. 
The grain storage capacity connected 
with the mill is 30,000 bus. Machinery 
for making pot and pearl barley is part 
of the milling equipment. Railway track- 
age and other shipping facilities are first 
class. 


One of the greatest aids in the cam- 
paign against grasshoppers in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta this year is the im- 
proved poison dope mixer manufactured 
in Regina by the Western Implements, 
Ltd., the machine called Poison Mixer 
No. 20, which superseded mixer No. 10, 
the old rotary drum style of machine. 
The new machine has a stationary drum, 
with a revolving mixer, paddles and an- 
gle irons giving end to end motion. It is 
much quicker than the old machine. 


Alberta authorities are making every 
effort in seeking possible markets for 
disposition of the surplus rye crop. It 
is roughly estimated that there will be 
in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 bus for 
export this year. Along this line, corre- 
spondence is already in progress with the 
trade commissioners of France and Rus- 
sia, reports indicating that these coun- 
tries have rye crop failures. The matter 
has also been taken up with the Cana- 
dian Trade Commissioners’ branch in 
Ottawa. 


Dent Harrison, Montreal, president of 
the Bread & Cake Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, is leaving on the 26th 
for a trip through the West, during 
which he will meet by appointment as 
many as he can of the active bakers of 
this part of Canada for consultation and 
mutual helpfulness. Meetings will be 
called in all four of the western prov- 
inces. Mr. Harrison intends preaching a 
message of good will and co-operation to 
bakers in ali places where he will hold 
such meetings. 


Plans are completed at Calgary, Alta., 
by officials of the provincial department 
of agriculture and Alberta agricultural 
college,.in co-operation with the repre- 
sentative of the Dominion seed branch 
there, for a comprehensive scheme for 
the marketing of seed wheat, oats and 
barley in Canada and the western states. 
Pure seed will be produced and distribu- 
ted by the agricultural college and the 
provincial department of agriculture to 
selected growers, and the seed produced 
from this will be inspected by the Do- 
minion government seed officials. The 
marketing of the seed will be handled by 
the provincial department. 


Parliament is now ready to deal with 
the recommendation of its committee on 
agriculture that the Canadian Wheat 
Board be revived for handling the 
crop of 1922. A bill authorizing a new 
board, to be appointed whenever any 
two of the three western grain growing 
provinces pass concurrent legislation, is 
to be presented in the house without de- 
lay. Of course, there will be a debate, 
and possibly the proposal may be defeat- 
ed, but at present the proSpect is that it 
will carry by a narrow majority. This 
does not mean that a wheat board will be 
formed, as western provinces must fol- 
low with similar legislation, and the pit- 
falls in the way of this proposal are 
many. 

Bakers of the province of Saskatche- 
wan held a convention in Saskatoon re- 
cently, at which there was a splendid at- 
tendance of members. The mayor of the 
city welcomed the delegates, and many 
good speakers were on the programme. 


H. E. Trent, of the Fleischmann Co., To- 
ronto, gave a characteristic address on 
conditions in the trade. Mr. Trent holds 
the affection of the bakers of western 
Canada as he does in other parts of this 
country where he is known. The resolu- 
tions arising out of convention had most- 
ly to do with weight of loaves and taxes. 
The delegates present were of the opin- 
ion that the 20-oz loaf is the more suit- 
able size for the trade of their prov- 
ince. The new president of the associa- 
tion is C. A. Needham, Saskatoon, and 
the secretary-treasurer E. Stephens, Sas- 
katoon. 


The matter of a reduction in freight 
rates on grains and their products from 
western Canada is still having the atten- 
tion of parliament and the general pub- 
lic to an extraordinary degree. The feel- 
ing is that a substantial reduction in 
rates will mark the turning point in the 
business situation in western Canada. As 
stated before in this correspondence rail- 
ways are under agreement to restore the 
rates provided for in what was known 
as the Crow’s Nest Pass agreement on 
and after July 6. This would be a re- 
turn to almost pre-war rates. However, 
railways are negotiating with a view to 
escaping that obligation by making a 
more general reduction on commodities 
moving both ways in western Canada. 
Parliament is bound to deal with this 
matter, and an announcement of policy 
will be made sometime before July 6. 

L. E. Gray. 





WESTERN CANADA MOVEMENT 


According to the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada, a brisk demand 
for spot wheat during May and even 
higher prices for all grains resulted in a 
oubetentiel movement to eastern points 
and the seaboard from western Canada. 
Inspections of cars from country points 
increased by more than 35 per cent over 
those for April, the total of all grains 
being 12,753, as against 9,405 a month 
ago and 6,127 a year ago. Of these 8,850 
contained wheat, compared with 5,951 a 
month ago and 3,256 a year ago, while 
6,624, or 74.8 per cent, graded contract 
grades, compared with 4,128, or 69.4 per 
cent, a month ago, and 2,795, or 85.8 per 
cent, a year ago. All coarse grains show 
a marked increase over last month’s in- 
spections, and, with the exception of flax- 
seed, over those of a year ago. 

Stocks in country elevators are rapidly 
diminishing, comparatively little being 
marketed from the farms, while shipments 
to the lake terminals continue heavy. Re- 
ceipts at Fort William-Port Arthur ter- 
minals totaled 18,500,000 bus of all grains, 
while lake shipments were heavy, 29,000,- 
000 bus of all grains, 18,000,000 of which 
were wheat, going forward to eastern 
points. At the close of the month 42,- 
000,000 bus of all grains, 30,000,000 of 
which were wheat, remained in store in 
all elevators in the western inspection 
division. 

Ocean shipments from Vancouver have 
accounted for 1,694,350 bus of wheat 
during the past two months. 

Several fair-sized purchases of Cana- 
dian wheat by United States millers have 
been reported recently, in spite of the 
duty imposed by the Fordney emergency 
tariff. Some of the wheat was already in 
store, in bond, at Duluth, but the prices 

aid were those ruling in Winnipeg mar- 
ets, basis in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur. 

Weather conditions during the last two 
weeks of May were far from ideal in 
western Canada. With such an abun- 
dance of moisture and a late spring, cool, 
growing weather would have insured a 
bumper crop. Instead, warm weather and 
drying winds have caused rapid evapora- 
tion of moisture, besides inducing rapid 
growth of the plants. Cool weather to 
check growth above ground until a vig- 
orous rooting has taken place is essential 
if heavy yields of high grade grain are 
to be forthcoming. 

Inspections in the western grain inspec- 
tion division during May: 


m1922——,  -———_1921—__,, 

Cars Bus Cars Bus 
Wheat .. 8,850 11,283,750 3,256 4,070,000 
Oats .... 2,681 5,362,000 2,008 4,016,000 
Barley .. 753 1,054,200 377 527,800 
Flaxseed. 238 261,800 394 423,550 
RIS cioce 214 273,250 67 83,750 


Total inspections of 1921 crops to the 
end of May, compared with the dominion 
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bureau of statistics’ final estimate of 
western crops, in bushels: 


Total 

Final estimate inspected 

WORE .ccccccccves 280,908,000 214,594,925 
GRRE cccccccccccsee 284,147,500 56,988,000 
BEOON ce cccsecesen 44,681,600 12,139,400 
i, Tee 3,945,700 2,629,400 
MPO cvcccvccccceses 19,109,700 3,740,075 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the nine 
months ending May 31, in bushels: 


1922 1921 
Wheat .ncccccccnce 176;181,154 130,782,403 
GOED sccccsccccccce 34,494,032 38,131,805 
Barley ..cccoccccee 9,984,133 9,674,571 
Flaxseed .......... 1,908,023 4,009,881 
RFE cocecccescceses 3,614,537 2,411,729 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the nine 
months ending May 31, in bushels: 





1922 1921 
Wheat . 157,228,465 122,108,863 
Oats ... 34,121,695 25,266,200 
Barley ... 9,741,558 8,134,782 
Plaxseed .......++. 3,054,190 2,577,700 
RYO ccccccccccccees 3,572,518 2,213,797 


Distribution of lake shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur elevators 
during May, 1922, in bushels: 


Can. ports U.S. ports Total 
Went scvses 10,319,218 7,908,426 18,227,644 
ORES sccccccs 5,697,692 2,254,937 7,952,629 
Barley ...... 989,228 1,013,726 2,002,954 
Flaxseed 123,127 402,296 625,423 
RO cccccccce ceaccecs 455,284 455,284 





CANADIAN CROP AREAS 

Toronto, Ont., June 17.—The bureau 
of statistics, Ottawa, has just given out 
its preliminary estimate of the areas 
sown to grains in Canada. The impor- 
tant figures are as follows (000’s omit- 
ted): 

TOTAL AREAS—ALL CANADA 


1922 1921 Decrease 
Wheat (spring) .... 21,706 22,540 834 
Wheat (winter).... 757 720 *37 
CRED ciccccvrecsees 16,933 16,949 16 
PTE vvcccoeveses 2,747 2,795 48 
|, MUTETTTT ETT 2,079 1,842 *237 


WESTERN PROVINCES 
1922 1921 Decrease 
875 


Wheat (spring) .... 21,305 22,181 

GOAN wcceccvcccssees 10,612 10,819 207 

Barley .ccccccesecs 2,076 2,109 33 

RIS. cccvcvevscceeve 1,931 1,688 #242 
*Increase. 


At the end of May the condition of 
spring wheat was 101 per cent of the 
10-year average, winter wheat 95 per 
cent and other grains 99 to 102 per cent. 


A. H. Battey. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in May, 1922 
and 1921, in barrels: 





To— 1922 1921 
United States .cccccccccces 67,226 43,338 
United Kingdom .......... 304,057 350,213 
Other countries ........... 246,018 124,189 

WORE 00cA.b0s4st- 090500006 617,301 517,740 


Total flour exports for nine months ending 
May 31, 1922, in barrels: 





U. States U. Kingdom Total 

September ... 4,554 230,588 360,959 
October ...... 41,992 434,104 659,167 
November .... 101,068 545,431 855,957 
December .... 83,143 477,753 747,505 
January ..... 55,564 401,900 631,821 
February .... 60,936 377,013 665,111 
Maren 22.0006 71,063 570,248 986,450 
BOTT ccccccve 62,732 235,326 612,377 
MOF sccccsvcs 67,226 304,057 617,301 
TOCA. <2 00% 548,278 3,576,420 6,036,648 


Wheat exports in May, 1922 and 1921, in 
bushels: 





To— 1922 | 1921 
United States .......... 2,393,007 2,576,495 
United Kingdom ....... 10,615,685 5,010,184 
Other countries ........ 1,198,067 525,792 

DORR a cvcsvvcssCeass 14,206,759 8,112,471 


Total wheat exports for nine months end- 
ing May 31, 1922: 


U. States U. Kingdom Total 





September .. 195,183 6,244,876 7,145,339 
October .... 1,650,045 14,987,813 21,130,579 
November .. 4,156,509 18,515,116 29,254,036 
December .. 3,365,601 26,146,882 34,492,223 
January .... 21,476 4,911,110 6,102,854 
February ... 25,157 4,251,853 5,602,295 
March ..... 42,291 4,454,258 6,042,073 
MENTE sscicces 14,391 998,094 1,739,774 
BEAD cccscces 2,393,007 10,615,685 14,206,759 

Totals ....11,863,660 91,125,687 125,715,932 





Estimated Rye Consumption 
United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates of the consumption of rye in se- 
lected countries for the five-year averages 
1909-13 and 1914-18, including flour in terms 
of grain, in bushels (000’s omitted in totals): 


7——1909-13——, -—1914-18—, 
P 


er Per 

Austria- Total capita Total capit 
Hungary .. 162,887 cs i one 
Belgium 27,564 S68 ncsce eve 
France ...... 51,844 1.31 30,831 -82 
Germany .... 418,798 Ger. ceses out 
Ttaly ..c.ccve 5,946 +17 5,966 16 
Netherlands... 27,961 4.64 14,146 2.17 
U. Kingdom.. 3,873 .09 3,478 08 
United States. 31,580 -34 41,335 41 
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FLOUR MILLING AND THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1256.) 


532,244,072 pounds of butter fat, an in- 
crease of 74.1 per cent. Butter made on 
farms totaled 707,666,492 pounds, and 
cheese 6,371,396 

These latter figures indicate a trend of 
the butter and making away from 
the farm home, and into the creameries 
and cheese factories. Farm butter made 
declined 28.9 per cent and farm butter 
sold 49.9 per cent; farm cheese made de- 
clined $2.3 per cent. Most farmers now 
find it more profitable to sell all their 
milk, cream or butter fat to the fac- 
tories than to practice butter and cheese 
making at home. The five states each 
reporting sales of over thirty million 
paws of butter fat in 1919 are as fol- 
ows: Wisconsin, 82,727,323 pounds; Min- 
nesota, 82,412,061; Iowa, 45,411,147; Cali- 
fornia, 37,618,496; Michigan, 31,647,906. 

A good view of the progress of dairy- 
ing in the various states can be obtained 
from a little study of figures compiled 
from the 1919 census. They ve some 
idea of its magnitude, as well as the 
distribution of our dairy cows by states. 
Checking each state’s gains or losses of 
dairy cows since 1909, we find a decided 
trend of the industry northward and 
westward. The largest development and 
most rapid growth are shown to be ad- 
vancing out of the corn belt and eastern 
states into those lying along the Great 
Lakes and Canadian border, forming a 
distinct dairy belt stretching across the 
continent from Maine to Washington. 
Compare the gains made in the states 
below, which constitute this belt, with 
those shown in the states lying directly 





south of them: Per cent 
Number ofcows of gain 
BED os cvscdececccres 60,202 38.3 
ED svcet secs bes 80,160 30.1 
Be BOOM .cccesccesns 220,488 14.6 
ASS 154,358 17 
BEPGMIMOR oc cccceccccces 181,464 23.6 
Wisconsin .......+66+. 706,312 47.9 
Minnesota .......++++. 447,070 41.1 
North Dakota ........ 201,920 77.8 
BEOTNORRR cc cccccccccce 75,898 97.9 
Washington .......... 103,403 55.5 


South of this belt are New Jersey, 
with a loss; the southern states of New 
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England, with very small gains; Penn- 
sylvania, with a _ of only 0.4 per 
cent; Indiana, with a gain of 14.7 per 
cent; Illinois, with a gain of 19.1 per 
cent, and other corn belt states, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas, 
with losses. 

Colorado, with a gain of 68.4 per cent; 
California, with 31.3 per cent; Oregon, 
with 25.4 per cent, a Idaho, with 65.6 
per cent, also indicate the decidedly west- 
ward trend. Percentages of gain in sev- 
eral of the southern states give promise, 
too, that the cotton belt is learning the 
lesson that it does not pay, in agriculture 
at least, to put one’s eggs all in one 
basket. The planter is practicing more 
pry and diversified farming since 
the boll weevil menaced his cotton crop. 

The very heart and center of this 
northern dairy belt is in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana. 
Their actual ow and percentages of 
gain are far ahead of any other group, 
and make this the fastest growing dairy 
realm of North America. With rapid 
gains also being made across the border 
in Canada, we have emphasized again the 
close relationship between the bread and 
the butter country. About thirty-two 
per cent of all the butter in the country 
is made in this group. Some one has 
called it “the great cream pitcher of 
America.” 

Wisconsin is first in gain of cows, and 
Minnesota is second. As sister states, 
with many similarities of soil and agri- 
cultural conditions, they are in a class 
all by themselves in their rapid dairy 
progress, as well as leaders in produc- 
tion, in total number of dairy cows and 
in total dairy values. Their total increase 
of 1,153,382 dairy cows is 37.1 per cent 
of all the gain made in the United States, 
which is 3,103,989 cows, or 15.5 per cent. 
They now have 15.7 per cent of al! the 
country’s cows, and produce 17 per cent 
of its milk yield. 

This remarkable growth has put Wis- 
consin in the very first rank as a dairy 
state, supplanting New York, which held 
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that position in 1910. With a total of 
2,179,817 dairy cows, including heifers 
one year old or over, or nearly 10 per 
cent of the country’s total, it produced 
in 1919 a total of 858,258,521 gallons of 
milk, and a total dairy product wealth 
of more than $277,583,000. Its principal 
manufactured dairy products are factory 
cheese and conde! milk. Of the for- 
mer, it makes 65 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total production, sell in 1919 
for nearly ninety-one million dollars. It 
has more pure bred dairy cattle—114,917 
head—than any other state except New 
York, and has the largest number of ac- 
credited, tuberculosis free herds, 1,455. 
Minnesota follows with 1,310. Wisconsin 
has just celebrated her anniversary of 
“Fifty years of dairying.” 

Minnesota, with the second largest 
gain, 447,070 cows, or 41.9 per cent, thus 
supplants its old rivals, Iowa and IIli- 
nois, and is now the third dairy state. It 
is pushing New York hard for second 
place, with a difference of less than two 
hundred thousand cows between them, 
and of course a greater abundance of 
new lands and of opportunities for ex- 
pansion. Its butter production leads all 
of North America in quantity, quality 
and value: more than one hundred and 
forty-three million pounds annually, 
worth more than eighty million dollars. 
No other state compares with this, while 
the entire Canadian production in 1919 
was 101,554,131 pounds, worth about fif- 
ty-five million dollars. 

For more than fifteen years this golden 
product of the Minnesota creameries had 
won every prize and banner offered in 
interstate butter competitions for ~— 
scoring butter, until the national dairy 
show last fall, when Iowa captured the 
prize banner. More than three fourths 
of the state’s butter is made in co-opera- 
tive creameries, owned and controlled by 
the dairy farmers themselves. Out of a 
total of eight hundred and twenty-seven 
creameries, or more than in any other 
state, six hundred and forty-four are 
co-operative, and return all of their prof- 
its to their farmer patrons. This sys- 
tem makes possible a return to the farm- 
er of actually 91.3 per cent of all the 
money received by these creameries from 
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Dairy Cows in the United States, as Shown by the Census 
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the sale of butter. It is the highest re- 
turn to producers from any farm 
product. 

Minnesota’s total dairy production in 
1919 amounted to more than two hundred 
and two million dollars, as compared 
with the output of its iron mines, about 
one hundred and one million dollars. For- 
tunately, dairying leaves no hole in the 
ground, like iron mining, but richer, more 
productive soils, and a permanent agri- 
culture, with larger acre yields of wheat. 
The state’s dairy output just about 
equals that of the Minneapolis flour mills 
in 1920, two hundred and two million dol- 
lars. In pure bred dairy cattle Minne- 
sota stands seventh, with 32,668, and an 
average milk production somewhat be- 
low Wisconsin and New York, though 
still higher than the average for the 
United States. 

New York, whose gain is third, is now 
the second dairy state in total number of 
cows and in milk production. Naturally 
its older farming development allows for 
a limited expansion in numbers, but its 
increase is still 220,488 cows or 14.6 per 
cent. Its milk production is 756,045,142 
gallons, or an increase of 13.2 per cent, 
and the total value of its 1919 production 
was $306,492,452. Of this the largest 
item, in which it leads the country, was 
market milk, $145,220,133, the state’s 
large population centers being enormous 
consumers of milk in liquid form. Con- 
densed milk and powdered milk are «so 
important, more than one hundred aid 
one million dollars, and cheese amouts 
to about thirty-one million. But- 
ter is comparatively unimportant, only 
nine million dollars, for here the finer 
product of Minnesota finds a very laze 
and appreciative market, command'ng 
fancy prices as “extras.” New York 
leads the country in pure bred dairy cut- 
tle, with 153,037 head, which accounts in 
part for its high milk production per 
cow. 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with 
large population centers consuming milk, 
also market the greater share of tlicir 
production in fluid form, and are large 
consumers of Minnesota butter and the 
other transported, manufactured dairy 
products of the West. Pennsylvania is 
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third in pure bred dairy cattle, with 75,- 
189 head; Ohio fourth, with 70,882; Mich- 
igan fifth, with 46,553; Illinois sixth, with 
36,412; Minnesota seventh, with 32,668; 
Vermont eighth, with 28,549; Texas 
ninth, with 23,364; Indiana tenth, with 
21,115. 

A remarkable showing is made in 
North Dakota, which is fourth in gain, 
or 201,920 cows. This is nearly as many 
as New York’s, and is more than that of 
Illinois or any other corn belt state. The 
percentage of gain is 77.8 per cent, or 
higher than any other state except Mon- 
tana, where dairy cows have nearly 
doubled in number. Certain sections of 
North Dakota are well adapted for og 
ing, and are developing rapidly into di- 
versified farming. The state has been 
encouraging a boom in dairying since the 
national dairy show, and some sixty-five 
carloads of pure bred cattle have been 
shipped into this, the greatest of the 
spring wheat states. In the western part, 
where the rainfall is usually too light to 
assure a safe > po of grain growing, 
are to be found several conspicuous ex- 
umples of co-operative community suc- 
cesses in dairying. 

In 1909 the Suter products sold in 
North Dakota amounted to only about 
three million dollars, while in 1919 their 
value was more than thirty million, or an 
increase of one hundred per cent a year 
for ten years. The dairy cow is thus 
returning to the wheat fields of the lead- 
ing spring wheat state some of the fer- 
‘ility which has been carried away by 
the one-crop system of grain growing in 
years past. 

The percentage of increase in North 
Dakota milk production is 76.1, corre- 
sponding with that of its gain of dairy 
cows, 77.8 cent. Montana, the next 
State westward, and also a great spring 
wheat state, reflects this dairy develop- 
ment with a dairy cow increase of 97.9 
per cent and a gain in milk production of 
166.5 per cent, the highest in the United 
States. 

South Dakota, which has developed 
more rapidly as a live stock state, is 
also advancing in dairying as an im- 
portant side line. The state boasts, and 
truthfully, that it raises more corn than 


Gains and Losses in Dairy Cows Between 1910 and 1920 
The circled figures show the rank of each state as to gain; the others show the total numbers of dairy cows gained or lost, and the percentage of gain, 


wheat, and more meat than milk. Dur- 
ing the past decade, with soaring prices 
for grain, beef and pork, South Dakota 
allowed its dairying, as in some other 
corn belt states, to be overshadowed by 
tall corn and fat cattle. Since 1909 it 
has made the country’s largest gain of 
swine, 923,020, while Minnesota is sec- 
ond, with 860,605. The present prices 
of feeds and live stock, however, have 
turned its farmers’ attention more close- 
ly to dairying. 

Only five states of any dairying conse- 
quence have made losses,—Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska and New Jer- 
sey,—with a small loss in Texas. These 
do not necessarily indicate any decline 
in their agriculture. as a whole, for all 
have made great progress in other farm- 
ing lines, but they do indicate clearly 
that farmers have devoted more atten- 
tion to raising corn and grain, and the 


meat animals that fatten on these feeds. 
There are many indications, however, 
that a dairying revival is in progress in 
the corn belt. Bankers and the state 
agricultural colleges are encouraging 
farmers to add more milk cows and 
dairying to their farm operations. 

The principal reason is that dairying 
affords a ready cash income. The dairy- 
man’s harvest is a daily one, in the milk 
pail, and he does not wait until fall to 
cash in on his pigs, or for two years to 
fatten a steer before it is ready for 
market. Communities where dairying has 
been developed have been conspicuously 
prosperous and financially easy during 
the stress of the past year. The prices 
of dairy products have declined very 
much less, as usual, than those of other 
farm products, and the safe and sure 
profits of dairying look good to the farm- 
ers who have suffered losses in grain 
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raising and cattle feeding. From all 
over the corn belt are reported numer- 
ous inquiries about dairying and dairy 
cattle. 

There are two aspects to the present 
opportunity created for the flour ‘miller 
by this growing dairy industry, which 
make it a worthy subject of his interest. 
The first is the demand from the dairy- 
man always for the straight mill by- 
products like bran, middlings and the 
other millfeeds sold in bulk. There will 
always be this demand, but the other 
phase is the growing interest being shown 
in the right kind of manufactured, pro- 
prietary dairy feeds that combine all the 
constituents of a complete balanced ra- 
tion, scientifically compounded and 
“ready to serve.” The sale of these 
feeds is undoubtedly on the increase, 
even though it has suffered a temporary 
setback during the period of low prices 
for corn, oats and other grains. In some 
states it bids fair to outstrip in volume 
even the sale of the straight bulk feeds. 
The return of farm feed prices to a high- 
er level will undoubtedly stimulate this 
demand once more for compounded feeds. 

The conditions during the war gave 
this trend a decided impetus. When the 
price of wheat bran, the dairy farmer’s 
old stand-by as a source of protein, 
soared above the sixty dollar mark, the 
farmer with a herd of milk cows was 
confronted with a real problem. The in- 
telligent dairyman began to give more 
attention to the study of all feeding val- 
ues and the problems of more economi- 
cal and profitable production. The ab- 
solute necessity for maintaining high 
milk production forced many a feeder 
to investigate scientific feeding methods 
as never before. It brought him to un- 
derstand the value of the balanced ra- 
tion and of the manufactured dairy feeds 
that have real merit and are honestly ad- 
vertised and marketed. 

Naturally this trend was more marked 
in the eastern states, where dairying is 
more intensively developed, and in states 
where land values are high, farm feeds 
less abundant, and a larger individual 
production per cow more necessary than 
in the newer states of the West. Hap- 
hazard methods of feeding might “get 
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on cheap lands, but they would 
in failure in states ~where the land 
values and invested capital are higher. 
This demand has also been stimulated b 
the food inspection laws, requiring all 
commercial feeds in most dairy states to 
be registered and labeled. ‘These have 
increased the confidence of dairymen in 
the trademarked brands. The feed in- 
—S departments give out valuable 
ata from which some interesting com- 
parisons can now be made. 

For example, there are accurate figures 
showing the relative demand for the va- 
rious kinds of feeds in Minnesota, com- 
piled from the records of the feed in- 
oon tags sold by H. A. Halverson, 
chemist in charge of the division of feed 
inspection. The total tonnage of all 
feeds sold in 1921 is estimated at 189,- 
529, a substantial increase over that of 
1920, which was 167,183 tons. Here in 
the greatest bread and butter state the 
sale of straight mill byproduct feeds is 
advancing in line with t ain of dairy 
cows, onl in spite of the fact that the 
prices of farm grown feeds have been 
the lowest in several years. It is inter- 
esting to notice, too, that wheat standard 
middlings and bran constitute over fifty- 
four per cent of all the commercial feeds 
sold, as against only 2.57 per cent of the 
proprietary feeds. The Minnesota farm- 
er may be said to prefer still to “mix 
his own.” He has an abundance of 
rhe ae feeds, grains, and of these mill- 
ing byproducts close at hand. Yet there 
are many indications that he is coming to 
realize the value, convenience and real 
economy of the ready-mixed dairy ra- 
tion. 

On the other hand, Indiana finds an en- 
tirely different condition, according to 
the agricultural experiment station at La 
Fayette. A bulletin states: “A study of 
the tables leads one to believe that the 
tonnage of compounded manufactured 
feeds annually sold in Indiana will in the 
near future exceed the tonnage of 


straight byproduct feeds.” Extracts 
from the tables are as follows: 
Compounded Straight 


manufactured feeds byproduct feeds 
Tons Per cent Tons Per cent 


1917... 108,164 29 263,062 71 

1918... 145,646 34 288,654 66 

1919... 201,486 40 299,608 60 
Retail value Retail value 


1917.. $6,311,458 32 $13,127,760 68 
1918.. 8,946,434 36 16,126,361 64 
1919.. 13,476,687 41 18,961,179 59 


Indiana has a much older farming and 
dairying development than Minnesota, 
and its farm lands have a higher average 
value per acre, $104.57, as compared 
with Minnesota’s $91. Its dairy cows are 
valued at $76.86 per head, compared with 
Minnesota’s $68.25. This comparison be- 
tween the two states is cited merely as 
an indication of the trend of the pro- 
prietary feed demand. Generally speak- 
ing, this exists now mainly in the states 
where it is necessary to practice more 
intensive and scientific dairy feeding in 
order to maintain a high average pro- 
duction per cow, and where this condi- 
tion has educated the farmer in advanced 
feeding methods. As the lands in the 
western dairy states advance in price 
and their farmers learn how to feed for 
larger production, the sale of these com- 
pounded feeds increases. 

Already this is happening in Wiscon- 
sin, where W. H. Stroud, director of feed 
inspection, reports to the writer as fol- 
lows: “There is a great deal more pro- 
prietary feed sold in Wisconsin than in 
Minnesota. Much of it is sold by Minne- 
apolis concerns, while firms in Wisconsin 
and Chicago do a thriving dairy feed 
business with Wisconsin farmers. Gen- 
erally speaking, up to two years ago, for 
a period of perhaps ten years, the sale 
of these feeds was increasing rapidly, 
compared with the straight byproducts. 
Due to the low cost of farm products, 
there has been a decided slump, but when 
we get back to normalcy I believe the 
sale of proprietary feeds will again in- 
crease 


“The feed control work in various 
states has undoubtedly stimulated the 
legitimate mixed feed business. I be- 
lieve their increased sale is to the best 
interests of iculture as a whole. It 
is true that the farmer might sometimes 
obtain their equivalent in straight by- 

roducts at a lower price, but as a rule 

engages in so much more profitable 
and scientific feeding, of which would 
otherwise be incapable, that he is the 


gainer by paying the higher price. Un- 
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der ideal conditions it may be more eco- 
nomical for a farmer with a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of nutrition to ‘mix his 
own, but it must be remembered that 
such farmers are probably only one per 
cent of the total. I consider the future 
of the mixed feed business good, and 
that the manufacturer has o Tatnats 
place in promoting national san egy 

Other states report an increased de- 
mand in general for the branded mixed 
feeds. James W. Kellogg, chief chemist 
of the Pennsylvania department of agri- 
culture, says: “While we have not made 
a tabulation of the trademarked feeding- 
stuffs for the past three years, yet we 
feel that there has been an increase in 
their manufacture and sale during this 
time.” 

In Minnesota, since the establishment 
of the feed inspection department a little 
over two years ago, some fourteen firms 
have each registered from one to fifteen 
or twenty mixed feeds, including dairy, 
hog, and poultry feeds. Some of these 
are now being made and sold vigorously 
in spite of the depression of last year, 
and the manufacturers are enthusiastic 
over the outlook for their future sale in 
both Minnesota and the eastern states. 
Some firms have dropped out altogether, 
while others are waiting until the demand 
is stronger before going ahead with their 
manufacturing and selling efforts. 

These facts then stand out, in consid- 
ering dairying and its connection with 
the milling industry: Dairying creates a 
large and growing demand for the 
straight byproduct feeds, which have 
been, and always will be, used by the 
dairy farmer. It has been demonstrated 
time and again that a scientifically bal- 
anced and blended feed, made up of va- 
rious chemical and mineral elements, is 
necessary for maximum milk production. 
The average feeder has not the detailed 
or necessary knowledge, or the facilities, 
for assembling and mixing these ele- 
ments as ey as he can secure 
them in a ready-mixed ration. The prop- 
erly equipped feed manufacturer, how- 
ever, can perform this service by buying 
the materials in large quantities at fa- 
vorable times, and by mixing them ac- 
curately by highly developed mechanical 
methods. The feeder, mixing a few hun- 
dred pounds on the barn floor with a 
shovely often expends more effort, with- 
out securing the proper blend, than the 
manufacturer does in mixing several car- 
loads. 

The manufacturer, therefore, is sell- 
ing a service as well as feed. The value 
of this service is being constantly dem- 
onstrated to the farmer by his studies of 
animal nutrition, by the cow testing as- 
sociations, the balletins of the experi- 
ment stations, and by his own practical 
experience. The advertising of the feed 
manufacturer is also a potent factor. 
As dairying advances and the farmer 
himself learns more about how to feed 
for high production, the sale of these 
feeds will advance also. 

eo | that the miller can do to 
foster dairying, to increase its volume of 
production, to promote its better devel- 
opment and to spread the knowledge of 
more efficient methods of the breeding, 
selection, care and feeding of dairy ani- 
mals is effective and profitable promo- 
tion of the milling industry itself. 





DRAINAGE PLAN IN ATHABASCA 


Wiynireo, Man., June 17.—The Al- 
berta Drainage Co. was organized in 
1910 for the purpose of bringing under 
cultivation 20,000 acres of lake and mus- 
keg land 80 miles north of Edmonton, in 
the Athabasca district. The outbreak 
of the war and the high cost of ma- 
terial and labor prohibited any such un- 
dertaking. Conditions are now favor- 
able, and a meeting of the shareholders 
is being called. Work is to start on the 
project immediately. 

The land is favorable for settlement, 
being four miles from Boyle, on the Al- 
berta & Great Waterways Railway, 11 
miles from Colinton, on the Canadian 
National Railways, and three miles from 
the main highway between Edmonton 
and Athabasca. Crop failure is unknown 
in that district. 

It is fully expected that the drainage 
of the lake will mean opening up an 
area of the finest agricultural and dairy 
land sufficient for 200 families. 


L. E. Gray. 
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One of the mills at Toledo put through 
some more export sales of new crop soft 
wheat flour during the week. This is the 
only mill at Toledo which has made any 
new crop sales so far, and these have been 
only for export. There does not seem to 
be as yet any particular interest among 
domestic buyers in new crop soft wheat 
flour. This is no doubt due to the fact 
that millers have not been seeking the 
business, as well as to the policy of con- 
servative buying which has prevailed. 

As millers are now beginning to bid 
on new crop wheat, for July shipment, 
and the price of such bids is about 6c per 
bushel below that of old crop, interest 
may be stimulated somewhat if enough 
acceptances are secured to warrant offer- 
ing the flour. To date only a few such 
acceptances have been received, and there 
seems to be no disposition on the part of 
farmers to sell in advance of the harvest. 

It is worthy of remark that there is no 
inclination so far, on the part of either 
millers or buyers, to force new crop busi- 
ness. There is a conspicuous absence of 
any speculative tendency. Buyers are 
willing to bide their time and await de- 
velopments, meantime taking only what 
old crop flour they must have. One is 
tempted to say that the course being fol- 
lowed is one of unusual sanity. The 
trades which have to do with the handlin 
of wheat and flour have been chastene 
by their experience of the last two years, 
and have learned to play the game safe. 

Business for the week was unchanged 
and without special feature. End of the 
crop conditions prevail, but perhaps with 
more buying than is usually the case. The 
reason for this undoubtedly is that stocks 
of flour have been kept consistently low. 
Some sales for shipment within 30 days 
aré made, but most of the flour booked is 
for immediate or near-by shipment. The 
amount of flour on mill books is small. 
There is a marked dependence upon sales 
made from week to week to keep up even 
the present reduced rate of operation. 

Some of the larger mills of this section 
would be sorely up against it if they had 
not built up a fairly good and steady 
business on the hard wheat flours they 
manufacture. Reference has been made 
to this fact frequently in this department, 
but its pertinence has been strikingly 
emphasized in recent weeks. This is no 
longer an exclusively soft wheat milling 
section. The amount of hard wheat flour, 
either spring or hard winter, which is 
ground is increasing every year. 

Central states millers are extremely 
careful about the quality of the hard 
wheats which they grind. They are old 
fashioned and do not attempt to jockey 
with their milling mixture. This fact, 
combined with the nearness to the larger 
markets, and their ability to give excep- 
tional service on deliveries, accounts for 
the growth of hard wheat milling, and 
offsets any disadvantage in the matter of 
freight rates. 

hile much of this hard wheat flour 
business is sectional, these millers are now 
penetrating eastern markets in competi- 
tion with the northwestern and south- 
western mills. However, one has yet to 
hear of any export business on hard 
wheat flours from central states mills. 
Such business may come in time, when 
the exporters have learned what depend- 
able grades of hard wheat flour are milled 
in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 

It has been interesting to watch the 
growth of this business, which has come 
about in the adjustment to changed con- 
ditions. The old hard and fast lines of 


territorial boundaries in milling, and the 
fetish that flour of a given character 
must be made where the wheat is grown, 
have now largely disappeared among the 
more enlightened in the trade. There are 
now a few mills in the central states that 

ind hard wheat flour almost exclusively. 

tatistics of operation of the mills in soft 
wheat territory, presented as an index of 
the soft wheat milling industry, are be- 
coming more or less misleading, on ac- 
count of this factor of error in them. 
There is no way of separating readily 
the soft and hard wheat milling of thie 
section. 

There is nothing to say about the feed 
situation, except that it is on the toboy- 
gan, and now that weakness has developril 
some of the mills say it is difficult to make 
sales at any price. Pasturage is in ex- 
cellent condition and the weakness wis 
anticipated. There has developed quite a 
spread between bran and middlings, an: 
middlings have been holding up relatively 
well. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.141/,, for 
old crop No. 2 red wheat, and $1.08 for 
new wheat, July shipment, Toledo raic 
points, June 16. Soft winter wheat stan«|- 
ard patent was quoted $5.95@6, locil 
springs $7.80@7.90, local Kansas $6.45, in 
98’s, f.o.b. Toledo; soft winter wheat 
bran $21.50@22, mixed feed $23@24.30), 
middlings $24@27.50. There is quite a 
range here in the price of middlings, and 
this is no doubt due to the fact that the 
higher price is in mixed cars. 

OUTSIDE FLOURS 

Quite a good business has been passing 
in outside flours, particularly from Kan- 
sas. While prices have not gone off to 
correspond with the decline in wheat fu- 
tures, owing to the strong position of cash 
wheat and the stiff premiums it com- 
mands, flour has been available at attrac- 
tive prices. Buyers complain that prices 
do not decline as fast as the options, but 
overlook the fact that the miller has to 
grind cash wheat and not the futures. 

Very good brands of short patent Kan- 
sas flour were offered this week as low as 
$6.80@7.10, jute, for immediate ship- 
ment. Among these were some of the 
best brands of the Southwest. A sale that 
attracted attention at Toledo was made 
by a local mill at $6.15, bulk, for its 
Kansas flour. It is expected that bakers 
will not want to switch to new crop flour 
before Aug. 1, so the demand for old 
crop stuff is likely to be good for at least 
a month yet. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with combined weeklv capacity of 48,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


THIS WOOK cccccccvecvevces 17,400 36 
BOO WOE. cpcvecscscsecoens 19,500 4015 
Tee TR. oc wanccicecteesdsds 17,700 37 
TWO years ABO .....sesseee 18,800 39 
Three years ago .......+4+- 20,700 43 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo. 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 18 123,600 49,321 40 

Last week ...... 26 157,560 62,092 39 

Year ago ....e-- 24 143,760 44,439 31 

Two years ago... 12 84,360 35,960 42% 
NOTES 


George A. Amendt, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich., was in Toledo during 
the week and called at this office. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio, has gone East by 
motor on a pleasure trip. 

E. C. Bennington, Milwaukee Bag Co., 
who has been visiting in this section call- 
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ing on his old friends, returned to Mil- 
waukee at the end of the week. 

F. E. C. Hawks, president Goshen 
(Ind.) Milling Co. has just returned 
from a short visit to Atlantic City and 
New York, accompanied by Mrs. Hawks. 

Harold Anderson, vice president Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, has gone to 
Kansas City on a visit and will probably 
make other points in Kansas before re- 
turning. 

W. S. McClintic, who is now represent- 
ing the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, was in Toledo and called at this 
office this week. 

H. W. Welton, Columbus, Ohio, has ar- 
ranged to handle the accounts of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
and Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., in 
Ohio, effective at once. 

Elmo A. Turner, general manager H. 
Clark Co., Union City, Pa., and formerly 
in the brokerage business at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Clarksburg, W. Va., as Barham, 
Lewis & Turner, was in Toledo this week 
and called at this office. 

W. W. Suckow, president Suckow Mill- 
ing Co., Franklin, Ind., expects to return 
from California the last of the month. 
Karl H. Suckow, vice president of this 
company, spent last winter in Florida 
and is now on the job at Franklin. 


The Mid-West Laboratory, of the Mid- 
West Flour Mills Co., Comstock Building, 
Columbus, Ohio, will be closed from June 
19 to July 4, inclusive, in order to give 
the chemist a vacation. Samples received 
after June 16 will not be tested until 
July 5. 

The midsummer meeting of the Indiana 
Grain. Dealers’ Association will be held at 
the Board of Trade Building, Indianap- 
olis, June 29-30. Plans for the meeting 
of the Indiana Millers’ Association will 
be announced on the return of Secretary 
C. B. Riley from Colorado the last of this 
month. 


Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo during the week were 
Jesse C. Stewart and H. A. Sprigg, Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh; F’. P. Fisher, 
manager Cleveland office Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo., and 
A. L. Jacobson, sales manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Fred Y. Warren has arranged to rep- 
resent the Wm. Kelly Milling Co. in In- 
diana and the southernmost part of Mich- 
igan. Mr. Warren has been representing 
the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., and 
before that was with Washburn-Crosby 
Co. for a number of years. He is well 
acquainted with the trade in Michigan. 


NASHVILLE 


NASHVILLE, TenN., June 17.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast this week has 
continued above the average for this time 
of the year. Business is usually quiet 
just before the new crop movement be- 
gins, but the fact that buyers have been 
taking only enough flour barely to-meet 
demands for some time. has stimulated 
sales in small lots. A fair aggregate 
volume of business has been handled the 
past week, confined chiefly to carload lots 
and less, 

Harvesting wheat is practically over in 
Tennessee, and parts of Kentucky. Re- 
ports on the crops are generally favor- 
able, indicating larger acreage and better 
yield than last year. Threshing will begin 
next week, and the movement of new 
wheat is expected to get under way in a 
short time. Old wheat is moving in light 
volume. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted 
$1.27@1.31. 

Flour prices have moved in narrow 
range, notwithstanding the wheat market. 
Quotations at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.25@7.65; standard 
or regular patent, $6.65@7; straight pat- 
ent, $6@6.40; first clears, $4.75@5. 
_Demand is quiet for Minnesota and 
Kansas flours. Prices: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
we8.20; hard winter wheat patent, $7@ 

The millfeed situation shows little 
change, with fair demand for middlings. 
Wheat bran is quiet, with prices tending 
downward, as follows: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
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points, $20@22; standard middlings or 
bran, $25@26. 

Corn meal trade continues quiet. Price: 
bolted and unbolted meal, in sacks, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.35@ 
1.45. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 187,230 89,658 
Last week ....... 182,430 77,724 42.6 
Year ago ........ 200,880 88,971 44.2 
Two years ago.... 135,210 56,724 41.9 
Three years ago... 204,030 64,353 31.5 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 17 June 10 

Wier, WHS ccccoccccecss 18,000 25,000 

Wheat, bus ..........6. 38,000 65,000 

GoPR, BUD cscccccccccces 72,500 74,000 

CRE, BOS ccccccrcvcesoce 172,000 272,000 
NOTES 


James came, installing a bakery at 
Watertown. e was formerly a baker 
in Nashville for 20 years. 

The Lawrenceburg (Tenn.) Milling Co. 
reports the receipt of the first new crop 
wheat in middle Tennessee on Tuesday. 
M. E. Creek, who has been with the mills 
more than 20 years, says that the wheat 
was received 14 days earlier this year 
than in any season in which he has been 
with the company. The quality was re- 
ported excellent. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit1e, Inp., June 17.—New wheat 
is expected by millers within the next 10 
days. Harvest in southern Indiana is 
in full blast, and farmers are working 
long hours. In many instances they are 
without a full complement of labor, and 
the labor bureau in Evansville is being 
constantly appealed to for help. 

Red rust, the chinch bug and smut 
have appeared in places, but the millers 
say the reports that are coming in are 
indicative of a larger crop than was ex- 
pected, notwithstanding reports of the 
destroying agents. 

During the week there has been a 
fairly good number of orders received by 
mills, but all for quick delivery. Buyers 
are waiting for the new crop. There 
has been some export demand, with more 
liberal offerings. Sales for foreign de- 
livery have been larger than usual. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb 
cottons, carload lots: best patent $8, 
straights $5.75@6, Kansas hard $7.50; 
first clears, in jutes, $5; seconds, $4.75. 

There has been an improved demand 
for millfeed, orders coming in larger 
quantity, for quick delivery. Prices, car- 
load lots, f.o.b., Evansville, in 100-lb 
sacks: bran $22, mixed feed $23.50, shorts 
$25@26. 

NOTES 


John L. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
has been elected a trustee of Evansville 
College. 

Newton Kelsay, president of the North 
Side Bank, purchaser of the Akin-Ers- 
kine mill at receivership sale, is consider- 


ing operating the plant. 
W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD., June 17.—Flour 
has been in only fair demand. Bakers in 
many cases are laying in stocks of the 
old crop product to tide them over until 
flour from the new crop is seasoned to 
their needs, but the general demand is 
about the same as it has been for several 
weeks. 

Millers are expecting a revival of busi- 
ness when new crop wheat begins to ar- 
rive on the market, but there are few to 
care to hazard a guess as to the extent 
of the increase in buying that will re- 
sult. With cutting of wheat beginning 
in Indiana, the first of the 1922 grain is 
expected to be threshed within the next 
two weeks. 

Quotations on flour show a somewhat 
weaker undertone. Soft winter patents, 
standard to short, are priced for ship- 
ment in car lots at $5.50@6.60, 98-lb cot- 
ton basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard 
winter patents, standard to short, are 
offered at $6.50@7.25, and spring pat- 
ents are available at $7.10@7.85 bbl. 


The demand for corn products is slow, 
due in part to warm weather, which al- 
ways leads to a decline in the volume of 
sales for these goods. Quotations have 
shown only minor variations in the last 
two weeks. Grits are offered for ship- 
ment in car lots at $1.90 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at 
$1.85, hominy at $1.95, hominy flakes at 
$2.80, cerealine at $2.50, and corn flour 
at $2. 

Millfeed is in fair demand, with the 
undertone weaker. Bran is offered for 
shipment in car lots at $20@23 per ton, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, mixed feed 
at $20.50@25, and middlings at $25.50@ 
27.50. Hominy feed is available at $22.50 
per ton, bulk, and $23.50, sacked. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the * week 
ended June 17: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Thie Week ...ccccccccccees 6,959 30 

Last week ....scccscssceeee 6,670 29 

VORP BHO cccccccccevcccese 4,895 21 

TWO Years AGO ...-seereeee 8,549 37 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

Wheat cocccccceccccvcece 25,00 osee 

GOER cccvcccvecsceveseces 328,000 134,000 

QGOtB coccesccccccccccsece 224,000 100,000 

BID occcewrceccasasereehé e0s0e0 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


June 17, 1922.. 65,800 339,000 152,400 .... 
June 18, 1921.. 61,200 394,100 267,220 2,850 
June 19, 1920..121,670 381,060 81,060 3,040 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


GEORGIA 


Atianta, Ga., June 17.—Flour prices 
followed the grain markets during the 
week. Average standard patents are be- 
ing quoted at $6@6.50 per bbl. Buyers 
are scarce for more than immediate 
trade needs. Mills are offering freely 
on good prospects for the new crop. 

Wheat millfeeds also are easier in tone 
and price. General demand is rather 
narrow and dull. Stocks are small but 
sufficient to meet the needs of the trade. 

Cottonseed meal prices are more or 
less steady to unchanged. Stocks are 
limited, and, while the demand is light, 
prices will probably remain firm during 
the remainder of this season. 

Hulls are scarce and high, with prices 
irregular. Hominy feed prices are some 
easier to unchanged. Hay receipts are 
better this week, but demand is poor and 
prices are becoming easier. 

The weather during the past week has 
been ideal for growing crops. Cotton 
has made wonderful progress this week. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


ALABAMA 
Mosite, Axra., June 17.—Flour and 
rain market conditions in this section 
uring the past two weeks have been 

better than at any time for several 
months, and the demand for all grades 
of flour, as well as for grain and mill- 
feed, is steadily growing. The country 
trade is —- up well, and the city 
trade is showing signs of coming back to 
better conditions. Bakers, who formerly 
bought little or nothing, are beginning 
to increase their purchases and seem to 
have a desire to lay in a supply. Since 
the beginning of the current year, bak- 
ers have been making their purchases on 
the hand-to-mouth basis. Practically all 
other branches of commerce in this port 
are improving, and the general business 
condition of this section of the South is 
better than at any time since the begin- 
ning of the current year. 

Exports of grain, flour and millfeed 
have been good during the past two 
weeks, and the movement of yellow corn 
and flour to Cuban ports is unusually 
good. Exports for the week ending 
June 10 were: to Havana, 4,875 bus corn, 
1,500 bus oats, 155 long tons wheat feed, 
1,557 bbls flour; to Matanzas, 2,125 bus 
corn, 1,847 bbls flour; to Belize, 288 bbls 
flour; to Cienfuegos, 150 bbls flour; to 
Cardenas, 4,500 bus corn, 612 bbls flour; 
to Caibarien, 510 bbls flour. Exports for 
the week ending June 17 were: to Ha- 
vana, 26 long tons of wheat feed, 13,775 
bus oats, 6,858 bus corn, 641 bbls flour; 
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to Belize, 470 bbls flour; to Livingston, 
72 bbls flour; to Barrios, 305 bbls flour. 

There has been a considerable de- 
crease in prices during the past two 
weeks, and this has been responsible for 
the increase in sales. Prices are now 
quoted as follows: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, $8@8.25 bbl; soft 
winter wheat flour, best patent, $8.50@ 
8.60; spring wheat, short patent, $9@ 
9.25; low grade, $5.65@7.25 bbl. Bran is 
selling at $1.25@1.35 per 100 lbs; shorts, 
$1.50@1.60; chops, $1.40@1.50; corn 
meal, $1.80@1.85, per 96 lbs. 

Epmunp A. CHEsTER. 


VIRGINIA 


Norroik, Va.. June 17.—The situation 
in the flour market this week has been 
a rather uncertain one throughout. 
Dealers have their eyes on the option 
prices and expect to see the figures be- 
low cost of production. They refuse to 
take into account the extremely low price 
of feed and also the premiums on cash 
grain, which have continued to widen. 
On the other hand they point to the har- 
vest in the southern states, which will 
soon bring new wheat flour into the mar- 
ket, and decline to consider anything but 
the most meager purchases. An occa- 
sional exception is found among the 
bakers, who are supplying’ themselves 
with old wheat flour to carry them well 
through the summer. Mill quotations 
continue to show a wide variation, with 
top winter patents quoted at $6.50@6.90, 
standard patents $6.10@6.50, hard wheat 
patents $7.50@8.25, straights $6.75@ 
6.90, and northwestern spring patents 
$7.75@8.50. 

Millfeed quotations also show a wide 
range, but some of the southern mills 
are evidently anxious to clean up their 
stocks before beginning to grind new 
wheat, and sales have been made this 
week as low as $24 for bran and $25 for 
middlings, although the general quota- 
tions are $2 above these prices. Fancy 
winter middlings are quoted at $28@29, 
bran $26@27, and red dog $36@37, with 
no sales of the latter. 


NOTES . 

C. E. Gwinn, of the Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, was a visitor to the 
trade here this week. 

W. E. Valentine, one of the owners 
of the Marion National Milling Co., was 
in Norfolk this week calling on his cus- 
tomers. He reports wheat in splendid 
condition in his territory, one of the 
best winter wheat growing sections of 
the middle west. 

Nathan Metzger, Norfolk, brother of 
Benjamin Metzger, head of the Norfolk 
Milling Co., died at his home here this 
week. He was prominent in both public 
and business life. Formerly he was a 
member of the Norfolk city council, and 
was widely connected in financial insti- 
tutions. JoserH A. Les.ie. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., June 17.—Although flour 
sales have been light this week, mills 
in this territory report that some new 
business has developed, and most of 
them are still operating on full time. 
Cash wheat, and especially the stronger 
wheat, has not followed the break in 
futures, and on top of that millfeeds 
have been selling at very low prices. 
Both of these things have tended to make 
it difficult for buyers to understand mill 
prices. 

Shipping directions are coming in well 
on old contracts, and have been doing so 
for several weeks. Most of the millers 
in this territory are hopeful that trade 
will look up somewhat, and are looking 
forward to a fair amount of old crop 
business. 

The movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket has been extremely light, although 
enough good milling wheat has been 
coming in to meet the requirements. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This WOM ccc cccscccsccce 17,826 94 

Last Week .ccccsccccccccce 19,183 101 

VORP GBS osccccccvcccccess 18,051 74 

TWO FEE BHO cesccccocccs 14,4381 60 
Leicu Lesue. 
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Erivan, Armenta, April 25.—Bret 
Harte once wrote of a California miner 
who patched his trousers with flour sack- 
ing, and went about with the brand of 
“XXX” adorning his seat. Over in the 
Russian Transcaucasus, where the Near 
East Relief is housing and caring for 
twenty thousand orphans, the incident is 
quite eclipsed. One night, at the city of 
Erivan, an American dropped in at a 
Near East Relief orphanage at bedtime. 
Entering a dormitory, he saw a hundred 
or so Armenian youngsters whose backs, 
arms and legs displayed in large, red let- 
tering the brands of a dozen well-known 
American milling concerns. 

“Is this a flour mill, or an advertising 
agency?” he asked. 

“Neither,” replied the orphanage man- 

r. “What you see are home made 
underclothes.” 

The explanation is simple. “Waste 
nothing” is the slogan of the Near East 
Relief’s administration. Ingenuity can 
turn almost anything to account, and so 
flour bag underclothing has become the 
style among Armenian orphans, The 
bitter winters in Russian Armenia, 
coupled with the necessarily limited food 
ration of the Near East Relief, make 
warm underclothes a_ vital necessity 
among these children. Due to long-con- 
tinued physical depletion and zero weath- 
er, 1,500 children died at the Near East 
Relief orphanages at Aleksandropol last 
winter. This winter every possible re- 
source is being utilized to tide the weaker 
ones over until the weather breaks. 

Manufactures are practically nonexist- 
ent in the war-ravaged region of the 
Caucasus. While staple foods must be 
shipped from America to supply the or- 
phanages, economy dictates that clothing 
and equipment be produced by the or- 
phanage industrial shops at each center. 
Flour bag material makes excellent un- 
derclothing, though the style is not likely 
to extend to American cities. 

At Erivan the underclothing shop start- 
ed in midsummer, and it is safe to say 
that before long every one of the Near 
East Relief’s 3,200 orphan charges in 
that town will be disporting himself or 
herself in undergarments bearing the 
brand of various American flour mills. 
If those generous millers who last year 
gave of their product to the Near East 
Relief could but drop into an Erivan 
orphanage at bedtime, they would be 
surprised to find their respective trade- 
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FLOUR SACK UNDERWEAR 


marks gracing the limbs of Armenian 
kiddies who think that American flour 
and flour sacking are nothing less than 
“XXX Best.” 

But even the flour sacks are getting 
scarce in this part of the world. There 
are children by the thousands outside of 
the orphanage gates who lack even that 
protection from the elements. Unless the 
relief workers are able to extend the 
scope of their work, at least one child 
out of every four in Armenia will die 
within the next few months. 


CHINA’S WHEAT CROP POOR 


Yield Expected to Be About 75 Per Cent of 
Normal—Shanghai Flour Mills Close 
Down from Lack of Local Stocks 





Suanonar, Curna, May 5.—There is 
little better news concerning the wheat 
crop of China, and it is conservatively 
estimated that the yield this year will 
amount to 75 per cent of normal. Spec- 
ulative business is being done in the new 
crop at around 3.50 taels per picul ($1.20 
per bu), while a little trading in the old 
crop has been done at 4.50 taels per picul 
($1.50 per bu). 

The two flour mills that were function- 
ing out of a total of 24 in Shanghai 
stopped working a couple of weeks ago, 
owing to the dearth of Chinese wheat. 
Foreign wheat is quoted very high, and 
the two mills were compelled to close 
down until new wheat comes on the 
market. 

American wheat quotations are higher 
than those prevailing normally in the 
Shanghai market for Chinese wheat. 
White Walla is quoted from the United 
States at $47 (gold) per ton, c.i.f., 
Shanghai, and converted into local cur- 
rency amounts to 4.50 taels, landed in 
Shanghai, per picul. Red Pacific is $48 
(gold) per ton, c.i.f., Shanghai, and the 
rate works out locally to 4.40 taels per 
picul. It will be seen that the difference 
between the rates for Chinese and Amer- 
ican wheat amounts to a tael per picul, 
and the flour mills find that it is not 
profitable for them to mill the latter into 
flour.¢ ° 

Even Australian wheat is prohibitive 
for the local mills, the price being £11 
6s per ton, f.o.b., Melbourne or, at to- 
day’s rate of exchange, 4.35 taels ($1.48 
per bu). Hard Pacific from America 








works out at 4.60 taels per picul ($1.51 
per bu). 

There have been no imports of Ameri- 
can wheat into Shanghai for three weeks 
or more. Even were an order placed 
now it would take a month or two for 
the wheat to arrive here from the United 
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States, and this would hardly be sound 
business. 

There have been no exports of Chinese 
wheat from Shanghai abroad for the past 
month. Attempts to do business with 
Japan in this commodity have proved 
futile, as that country cannot pay the 
ruling rate, which works out, at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange, to 3.50 yen per sack 
of 50 lbs. The best offer received from 
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Japan works out at about $3 yen per 
sack, and business can only be secured 
when the yen rate depreciates. 

Stocks of Chinese flour in Shanghai are 
estimated at about 80,000 sacks, which js 
considered a small holding. When the 
new Chinese wheat crop comes on the 
market at the beginning of July the flour 
mills of Shanghai will work full speed. 

It is quite likely that local supplies of 
flour will have to be replenished by im- 
ports from abroad until the new crop is 
on the market. 

American flour is being imported inio 
Dairen, Amoy, Hongkong, Swatow and 
other points in the south of China in 
good quantities. Dairen received | last 
week 5,000 tons, and South China about 
3,000. 

There has been a heavy importation of 
American wheat flour in both northern 
and southern China. Landed here, 
American wheat flour costs 2.10 tacls 
($430 per bbl), while the price of 
Shanghai flour is 2.05 taels ($6.15 jer 
bbl). 

Stocks of American flour in Shang))ai 
are estimated at 1,000 tons. 

The flour market in Japan has a we ik 
tendency. Old flour of the Lily brand 
is quoted at 3.75 yen for the current 
month’s delivery. The service betwen 
Australia and Japan is very active, «ijic 
to the transportation of large quanti 
of wool, wheat, etc., from Australia {0 
Japanese ports. Wheat is being carri:| 
in considerable volume from Austra! \ 
as it is superior in quality and low r 
in price than the American product. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha has rece: 
ly allotted the Yamagata Maru and tlic 
Genchu Maru, besides its liners in tlic 
Australian service, for the purpose of 
carrying wheat. Hitherto the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, the Osaka Shoshen Kaisha, 
the East Australian Steamship Company 
and the Toyo Kaiun Kisen Kaisha were 
operating their ships in the service, but 
quite lately the Yamashita Kisen Kaisha 
has started its service between Dairen 
and Australia, its ships carrying coal in 
their outward voyages and wheat in 
homeward voyages. One shipment of 
5,000 tons of wheat from Australia is 
reported to have arrived at Kobe list 
week, 

For some time past adverse reporis 
have been coming in regarding the ses:- 
mum seed crop, and the latest advices 
confirm these. The general impression 
is that the output will be consideral)|; 
below that of last year. 

Reports regarding the rice crop are 
very indefinite. The Szechuen crop 
said to be better than last year. Reports 
from nearer quarters are by no mean; 
optimistic. The prospects of plentift! 
supplies of rice this year, however, ar 
strengthened by reports from easter) 
producing countries. Bath Saigon an 
Siam have had good crops, while that 0! 
Burma is said to be a bumper one, ther 
being no less than 2,275,000 tons avai 
able for export this year, which quanti!) 
represents almost as much as the es! 
mated total of the combined exportal'« 
surplus from Saigon and Siam. 

Rice prices in Shanghai have reach‘ 
their zenith, because of a variety «f 
reasons—smuggling, big purchases ly 
militarists, and poor crops. These priccs 
have now been broken by the importi- 
tion of large quantities of this stapic 
from Siam. Orders for 3,000,000 piculs 
have been placed by Shanghai with Siam 
for delivery throughout the summer. 

The Japanese rice crop is estimated 
at 15,000,000 koku, much better than the 
last estimate. Compared with the pr 
vious crop there is a decrease of 12.: 
per cent, and with the average of th 
last seven years a shortage of 3.8 pe! 
cent. There has been a large export o! 
rice from the United States to Japan 
This is surprising, in view of the fac 
that rice, a fundamental food necessity. 
is grown largely in the East. Most o! 
the rice shipped from the United State 
has been coming from California. Thi- 
is a Japanese seed rice, and practicall; 
the only Japanese rice produced outsid: 
of Japan. It is grown under such im 
proved conditions that it can be set dow! 
in Yokohama at a profit. The Japanes: 
product is peculiarly adapted to Japan 
ese needs and taste, while the rice im 
ported from Indo-China or Siam is 
bought and consumed only under protest, 
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although it sells at about a third of the 
rice of Japanese rice. 

The area under wheat in Japan is 
smaller than last year, and it is feared 
that the decrease may exceed 30 per cent. 
The official report adds that not only bad 
weather but the growing disparity be- 
tween the high cost of labor and fer- 
tilizers and the price the crop fetches, 
has also been a cause for the decrease 
anticipated. Even last year, when there 
was no heavy falling off, the Japanese 
wheat market accepted foreign imports, 
and Japanese flour mills had to depend 
largely on the United States, Australia 
and Manchuria. This year’s bad crop 
opens even greater possibilities for for- 
eign grain merchants in Japan. 

When wheat was sown last fall in 
Japan, the weather was adverse to fa- 
vorable results and retarded sprouting 
considerably. It has been unfavorable 
ever since, and even today, at the height 
of the growing period, bad weather is 
again exerting its influence. The crop is 
full of insects, and is diseased. 

A number of new flour mills are being 
established in China. Two have just been 
projected in Tsinan, Shantung. They 
are the Chengli Ho and the Chen Fin 
flour mills. A third has been establishe 
in Paotowchen, Shansi, under the name 
of the Pao Fong Flour Co., its promoter 
being Chien Nung Hsin. The Chinese 
ministry of finance has exempted the 
Hua Chen flour factory of Tsinan from 
the payment of likin duty. 

The use of soya bean flour in bread 
making is being advocated in China and 
Japan. It may not be generally known 
that there are 10 varieties of soya beans 
recognized for commercial purposes, and 
at least an equal number of uses to which 
they are put. An official estimate places 
the annual yield of soya beans for the 
whole of China at 9,000,000 tons. The 
chief center of export is Newchwang. 
When only 15 per cent of soya flour is 
used with wheat flour the protein of the 
mixture is said to be 50 per cent higher 
than that of wheat flour. The following 
directions given by the Hull Oil Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., are interesting: “Ingredients: 
20 oz white flour, 314 oz soya flour, 1 oz 
salt, 1 oz yeast, 1 pint lukewarm water. 
Mix the white flour and the soya flour 
together and add the salt. Dissolve the 
yeast in the water, and mix the whole 
into a smooth, light dough. Allow to 
stand for two hours in a warm place. 
Knock down and leave for half an hour. 
Tin up in 18-02 portions, and mold. 
Prove, and bake for 45 minutes.” 

Figures relative to China’s imports 


and exports of wheat flour in recent 
years confirm, in a conclusive manner, 
the advance made by Chinese business 
men in the adoption of at least one line 


of manufacture by foreign methods. 
Whereas, in 1919, there were only 
about 25 Chinese owned flour mills in 
various parts of China, including six in 
Shanghai, in 1921 the total number op- 
erated by Chinese and using foreign ma- 
chinery had more than doubled, Shanghai 
heading the list with some 15 mills. 
_ The impetus given to the flour milling 
ind\\-try by the demand from Europe for 
Chinese flour toward the latter part of 
the Great War and following its ter- 
mination is strikingly shown in the fig- 
ures for China’s exports of flour during 
the years 1918, 1919 and 1920: 


Taels 





c- 
, 1918 1919 1920 

Exports .... 8,410,557 10,872,318 18,251,722 
Imports .... 722,051 1,249,965 2,383,629 


ihe rapidity with which China has 
turned from a big flour importer to a 
uch larger exporter is convincingly il- 
lustrated in the figures for the earlier 
yeurss 
Taels 





1912 1914 1916 
Exports .... 8,165,000 389,839 1,141,707 
Imports... 112,822,448 -9,187,146 1,179,334 


‘he future outlook in this field of in- 
dustry is very bright, and with an in- 
creased output of wheat, China may yet 
ie one of the world’s suppliers of 

our, 

Che famine conditions in Hunan are 
appalling. Hunan Province, which is 
known as the granary of China, is often 
thought of as being too rich to suffer 
from famine. This should be the case, 
but, on account of misgovernment in 
the interior, economic conditions have 
been so upset that living has become very 
high. Corrupt officials care nothing for 
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the welfare of the people, and squeeze 
the poor and the rich as much as they 
can, and when they have made enough 
to live on for life they resign, and an- 
other man with some means buys the po- 
sition and continues his predecessor’s 
practices, until the people lose heart. 

In western and southern Hunan condi- 
tions have been worst. During last year 
Hunan suffered the most severe drouth 
recorded since the Taiping Rebellion. 
Of the districts yielding foodstuffs, all 
have had very small averages, ranging 
from 15 to 20 per cent of the normal 
yield. Along the river fronts, crops have 
been bountiful, but not sufficient to feed 
the drouth-stricken districts. 

In the smaller districts, where help 
cannot be sent on account of a lack of 
sufficient funds, scores are dying daily. 
In a village outside of Paoting 30 died 
in two days from starvation. The people 
have stripped the hills bare of grass and 
leaves, and have now resorted to clay. 
Naturally, they die of indigestion. Some 
hungry women and children have even 
begun to drink the muddy water off the 
street and eat the slime in the gutters 
to appease their hunger. Little girls and 
boys are sold for a few hundred coppers 
and even given away, if it is agreed to 
provide them with food. Hundreds have 
committed suicide rather than die of 
starvation. In some districts it is re- 
ported that the people are practicing 
cannibalism. 

D. ARAKIE. 





QUARTERMASTER’S FLOUR CONTRACTS 


Cuicaco, Inu., June 17.—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, has let contracts for deliver- 
ing to it 1,064,056 lbs hard wheat flour, 
all deliveries to be made in new single 
cotton 98’s. The Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo., was given 
contracts for 870,056 lbs, the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co. one for 190,000 ibs, 
and the Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills one 
for 4,000 lbs. , 

Details of the contracts, including 
amounts in pounds, price, and place of 
delivery, are as follows: Southwestern 
Milling Co., 200,018 Ibs to Chicago Gener- 
al Intermediaté Depot at 2.87c lb, deliv- 
ered; 320,000 lbs to Fort Bliss, Texas, at 
3.27c, delivered; 60,000 lbs to Fort Lo- 
gan, Colo., at 2.92c, delivered; 40,000 Ibs 
to Fort Du Pont, Del., at 2.69c, f.o.b., 
mill; 100,000 lbs to Washington, D. C., 
G. I. Depot, at 2.69c, f.o.b., mill; 150,- 
038 Ibs to Camp Dix, N. J., at 2.69¢, 
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f.o.b., mill. Chickasha Milling Co., 190,- 
000 Ibs to Fort Sill, Okla., at 2.75c, de- 
livered. Alva Roller Mills, 4,000 lbs to 
Fort Reno, Okla., at 2.75c, f.o.b., mill. 


V. P. WitiraMs. 





MACARONI MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 


The nineteenth annual convention of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held at Niagara Falls, 
Canada, June 22-24. Headquarters will 
be at the Clifton Hotel. On the opening 


‘day reports will be made by B. F. Hues- 


tis, president, James T. Williams, of the 
executive committee, Fred Becker, treas- 
urer, M. J. Donna, secretary. In the 
evening at 7:30 there will be a closed ses- 
sion for members only, at which time the 
following topics will be considered and 
discussed: standards of macaroni semo- 
lina and noodles, tariff, increasing maca- 
roni consumption, association efficiency, 
and progressive co-operation between 
miller and manufacturer. 

On Friday, Thomas Brown, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, will speak on 
“Milling Durum to Suit the Trade”; Al- 
vin E. Dodd, manager of domestic dis- 
tribution for the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
will give an address on “National Prob- 
lems of Distribution”; Professor Robert 
Harcourt, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ont., will .give an address on 
“Macaroni, Wheat in Canada,” and 
James C. Andrews, of Minneapolis, will 
speak on “Benefits of Organization.” 

At the afternoon session the following 
addresses ‘will be made: “Trade Associa- 
tion Benefits to Members,” by Fred Ma- 
son, president American Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Association, New York City; 
“The Foodstuffs Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce,” E. G. Montgomery, 
chief, foodstuffs division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington; “Ef- 
fects of General Business Conditions on 
Food Manufacturers,” Alexander J. Por- 
ter, president, Shredded Wheat Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y; “Progress Made in 
Improving Macaroni Wheat,” M. A. 
Gray, chief chemist, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; “A Model Maca- 
roni Plant,” Charles Johnson, of the C. 
F. Elms Engineering Works, Chicago. 

On Saturday, William A. Tharinger, of 
the Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwaukee, 
will deliver an address on “Noodles and 
Their Abuses”; F. A. Hamilton, of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Durum Products 
Co., will speak on “Semolina Market 
Trend,” and F. F. Ladd, United States 
senator from North Dakota, will speak 
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on “Durum Growers and Macaroni Man- 
ufacturers.” 

The annual banquet will be held in the 
Clifton Hotel ballroom on Friday eve- 
ning, and on Thursday afternoon there 
will be sightseeing trips around the falls 
and other points of interest. 





DECIMAL PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Cuicaco, Int, June 17.—The following 
schedule of decimal package differentials, 
effective June 19, 1922, prepared by 
Charles T. Olson, chairman of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation committee on 
package differentials, was issued today 
by A. P. Husband, secretary of the Fed- 
eration. The list of decimal differen- 
tials is for the use of those millers who 
are interested in trade in the state of 
Texas, and the preparation of the list 
was found necessary on account of the 
law for Texas, which provides for the 
use of flour packages on the decimal 
weight system. 

A copy of this schedule was not sent 
to all members of the Federation, since 
comparatively few of the latter are ac- 
tively interested in trade in Texas. How- 
ever, any miller who desires copies may 
secure them by writing to the Federation 


office. 
BASIS 100-LB COTTON 


Weight, *Buyer’s 
lbs Kind Differential sacks 
100 Cotton Basis 
100 Jute Basis 
50 Coeeee @ OO GOP wccncgeccues $ .05 
25 Cottor ee. exeesewane de .05 
10 Cotton 5,  . MC CLeL Cree es .10 
5 Cotton VO OVOP snc cc ccc cscns -20 
50 Paper  ¢cosdineesan 05 
25 Paper >... Serre rr rr rt .05 
10 Paper . - ., Mercere rrey rr. 15 
5 Paper ~ 2. seerrerere eee 25 


*Charge over bulk price for packing buy- 
er’s sacks, 

Outside jute envelopes 15c per 100 Ibs ad- 
ditional. Outside cotton envelopes 20c per 
100 lbs additional. Outside paper envelopes 
15e per 100 Ibs additional. All sales to be 
made basis 100-lb cotton. A reduction of 10c 
from the 100-lb cotton basing price shall be 
made where the flour is packed in buyer’s 


100-lb bags. 
V. P. WiiiraMs. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 ‘outside’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to June 10, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

c—Output—~, -—-Exports—, 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 


Minneapolis ...11,595 11,258 775 731 
St. Paul....0..s 362 380 
Duluth-Superior 640 543 obs ose 
Outside mills .. 7,637 7,195 17 24 
Totals ......20,144 19,376 792 755 
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FOREIGN IMPORT DUTIES ON WHEAT, 
FLOUR AND BRAN 


At the request of The Northwestern Miller, the Division of Foreign Tariffs, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Com- 
merce, has supplied the following data covering import duties on wheat, flour and 


bran, as of June 1, 1922. 


The department points out that authoritative information in regard to rates of 
duty can be obtained only from the customs authorities of the countries concerned, 
and that it cannot guarantee that the rates here oo will be applied to shipments. 


To test the rates, small trial shipments are advisa’ 
for the same article are indicated, products of 
itted at the lowest (“minimum”) rate, except 


When two or more rates of du 
the United States as a rule are 


(a) into France and French colonies, where the “ge 
eral” rate applies; (c) into other British colonies, 


(b) into Canada, where the “ 


le. 


meral” rate normally applies; 


where the “preferential” rate does not apply to non-British imports. 
As a guide to currency values, in most instances the rates for cable transfers fixed 
on June 1, 1922, by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York are given. 





Europe 
All rates of duty per 100 kilos (220.46 lbs) 
unless otherwise specified. 
SWEDEN, KRONEN 


Par value of krone, 26.8c; exchange value 
June 1, 25.98c, 


Wheat flour, rye flour, etc. ........+.. + 11,26 
Wheat, rye, barley ......--..cseeeeee 7.20 
Bran ......++ geetccoes evectcises rrerT Free 


NORWAY, KRONEN 
Par value of krone, 26.8c; exchange value 


June 1, 17,82c, 
General Minimum 
3.00 2.00 


Wheat flour ....ceescccccees . 
Rye and buckwheat flour*.... 2.00 -50 
Wheat ..cccccccres eeresccene 1.00 -60 
TR ccées 6s bean +0 Ube kos P3000 .80 Free 


*Rye flour free when imported through 
custom houses of Finmark. 
SPAIN, PESETAS 


Par value of peseta, 19.3c; exchange value 
June 1, 15.77c. 


First Second 
tariff tariff* 
Wheat flour .......seeeeees 57.00 17.00 
Rye and other flour ....... 27.00 9.00 
WORE occccccccceccccesce’ 30.00 10.00 


TD cece cwsccvccencensecse 24.00 6.00 
*Applies to imports from United States. 
GERMANY, MARKS 


Par value of mark, 23.8c; exchange value 
June 1, 0.374c. 


General 
Flour, except oat flour ..........5.65 18.76 
TE ing k'n bo 5646 044n00 os oo 0 600d OOS 7.60 
APOE TT ETEL ETE 7.00 
BED tebe ccceccceccececescesercsescce Free 


Above duties are paid in paper and should 
be multiplied by 60. Duty on flour tare: 


barrels, 13 per cent; sacks, 1 per cent. Duty 
on wheat tare: sacks, 1 per cent. 
GREECE, DRACHMAS 

Par value of drachma, 19.3c; exchange 
value June 1, 4.16c, 
Per 100 okes Con- 

(282 lbs)— General ventional 
Wheat GOuUr ....scccseee 11.95 11.00 
Oimer BOUF 22. cccccccces 8.77 4.77 
WORE cc ccceccccesseces 7.35 seve 
Other graim .....ccceoe,s 5.02 cove 
WRUGR cc ccccccccccvcczses 3.00 ecoe 


Above duties are paid in paper at the rate 
of 3.90 to 1 gold drachma, 
SWITZERLAND, FRANCS 
Par value of franc, 19.3c; exchange value 
June 1, 19.13c. 


Grain and rice, except corn ........ ooo GOO 
GOO ccc cdcdveccccctssevescceeccoccece 0.50 
Cereals, pearled, hulled, cleaned or 

crushed, groats and semolina, except 

|! Perr errrrerr rere reer errr rrr -50 
Oats, hulled, cleaned or crushed....... 5.00 
Flour, packages over 5 kilos .......... 4.50 
Flour, packages up to 5 kilos......... 40.00 
Bran ..cccsccccees enceescesecsocenese 0.30 


POLAND, MARKS 


Par value of mark, 23.8c; exchange value 
June 1, 0.024c. 
Wheat flour, rye flour, etc..........++. 6.00 
WOR, TVG, OCC. ccccccseccccccecsecece Free 
The duty on flour should be multiplied by 
three. 
ITALY, LIRE 


Par value of lira, 19.3c; exchange value 
June 1, 5.2c. 


WHER cdcccccecoreccccedcccsesccteces Free 
WERE BOUF .cccccccccccccvccescccesee 11.50 
Other milled grain .........s.eeeeeeee 3.16 


FRANCE, FRANCS 
Par value of franc, 19.3c; exchange value 


June 1, 9.1c. 
Wheat fiour, 70 per cent extraction or 


SOTO, MOE WOIMEE 20 occcccccnsceseves 22.00 
Wheat flour, 61 to 69 per cent extrac- 

thom, met Weight .....cccsccccecceecs 27.00 
Wheat flour, 60 per cent extraction and 

Jeem, MOt Weight®, ...ccccccecscccccee 32.00 
Oatmeal, barley meal, corn meal, rye 

MOUP, MOC WEIGRE 6c cccccovccccccvces 10.00 
Buckwheat flour, net weight .......... 8.00 
Wheat, gross weight ...... bio G0'046 © 14.00 


Oats, barley, rye, corn, gross weight... 6.00 


BELGIUM, FRANCS 


Par value of franc, 19.3c; exchange value 
June 1, 8.41c. 
Cereals not specified, and products 

thereof ......ee.eeeee OSReecesecceces Free 


FINLAND, MARKS 


Par value of mark, 19.3c; exchange value 
June 1, 2.1c. 


Wheat and rye flour, white........... 120.00 
Wheat and rye flour, graham........ + 95.00 
Wheat, rye ..... eesesteccccccccccnscs TROD 
OS ae set bembe coer ceecrees 15.00 


ran .. benkaee 
The above duties should be increased 200 
per cent. 


AUSTRIA, CROWNS 


Par value of crown, 20.3c; exchange value 
June 1, 0.0093c, 
Wheat, flour and bran ............. .-. Free 


HUNGARY, CROWNS 
Par value of crown, 20.3c; exchange value 
June 1, 0.1218c. 
Wheat, flour and bran ...... Cecccaccee BOO 
PORTUGAL, ESCUDOS 
Par value of escudo, $1.08; exchange value 

June 1, 7.62c, 

Fodder, probably including bran, gross 
WOIBRE no cvcccccccccesce eoecesecsees 0.5 
Wheat and wheat flour may be importe 

only by authority of special decrees, which 

also fix the rates of duty. 


ROUMANIA, LEI 
Par value of leu, 19.3c; exchange value 
June 1, 0.6869c, 


Wheat flour ... 
Bran 





RUSSIA, RUBLES 


Par value of ruble, 51.4c; exchange value 
nominal, 

Per pood (36.1 lbs)— 
Wheat, other grains and bran......... Free 
WOU, GUOUD WERE co ccccccccdcccsss 0.45 

Flour, being of prime importance, may be 
admitted free; otherwise the duties must be 
multiplied by approximately 100,000 when 
paid in paper. 

TURKEY, POUNDS 

Par value of pound $4.40; exchange value 
June 1, 62c. 
Wheat, flour, bran, etc....... Se eeccsece 11% 

Ad valorem duties are based on c.i.f. value 
of goods in port of entry. 


JUGO-SLAVIA, DINARS 


Par value of dinar, 19.3c; exchange value 
June 1, 1,.45c. ‘ 
Maximum Minimum 


Wheaty...... Ceeceece ccocee 8.00 5.00 
Whéat flour evececesece + 20.00 8.00. 
BVO wcostvccsceces esseee. Free Free 


These duties are paid in ‘paper, and should 
be multiplied by six. 
UNITED KINGDOM, POUNDS 
Par value of pound, $4.865; exchange value 
June 1, $4.4513. 
Wheat, wheat flour and bran......... 
DENMARK, KRONEN 
Par value of krone, 26.8c; exchange value 
June 1, 21.8c. 
Wheat, rye and their products........ 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, CROWNS 
Par value of crown, 20.3c; exchange value 
June 1, 1.93c. 
Wheat, rye and flour ............5. eee 
NETHERLANDS, FLORINS 
Par value of florin, 40.2c; exchange value 
June 1, 38.71c. 
Wheat, wheat flour and bran....... coe 


BULGARIA, FRANCS 


Par value of franc, 19.3c; exchange value 
June 1, 0.7c, 
Grain and grain products ...........+. 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 





North America 
Rates of duty per 100 kilos (220.46 Ibs) 
unless otherwise specified. 
CANADA, DOLLARS 


Par value of dollar, $1; exchange value 
June 1, 99c. 


Prefer- 
General ential 
Wheat, bu (60 Ibs), not other- 
wise specified ............008 Free Free 
Wheat, bu (60 Ibs), imported 


from any country imposing a 

duty on Canadian wheat..... $0.12 $0.08 
Wheat flour and semolina, bbl 

(196 lbs), not otherwise speci- 

BOE “occcecvesdecesecescocees Free 
Wheat flour and semolina, bbl 

(196 Ibs), imported from any 

country imposing a duty on 

similar products imported 

from Canada ....cccscccscses $0.50 $0.30 
Millfeed, ad valorem ......... 17%% 15% 


PANAMA, PESOS 


Par value of peso, 50c. 
Wheat 


Free 





NEWFOUNDLAND, DOLLARS 
Par value of dollar, $1; exchange value 
June 1, 98.79c. 
Wheat, ad valorem ....... 9 


Wheat flour, bbl (196 lbs), including 
duty on package .......-....esee0s- $0.25 
TUE, GE VRMOOEE Si oc ccc vesetstcteas 10% 


There is a surtax of 10 per cent of the 


duty on all dutiable articles except coal. 
In addition there is a duty of 75c per bb! on 
flour imported from any country whose fish- 
ermen have the privilege of taking fish from 
the coast of Newfoundland, but which im- 
pose duties on fish imported from the colo- 


nies, 
MEXICO, PESOS 
Par value of peso, 49.8c; exchange value 
June 1, 48.72c. 
Flour, including immediate containers. 15.00 
4. 


BNE ce ccceseadcecwcepis soe derccecce 00 
BOOED ib wn edie retest eetethicdenecveesces Free 
GPU ~Lnetic oF dS kos Cab etaes vucdedececene 2.00 


There is a surtax of 10 per cent of the 
duty on all dutiable articles, 


COSTA RICA, COLONS 

Par value of colon, 46.5c. 
WERE ccossccccpocecccscccccvescceces 3.00 
Wheat flour 
Bran and other wheat by-products.... 

There is a surtax of 5 per cent of the duty 
on imports intended for the provinces of 
Limon, and one of 2 per cent of the duty 
on imports intended for interior provinces. 


GUATEMALA, PESOS 


Par value of peso, 55c. 
WBRE occ nbccrtbsevccecccceseeceverces 4.00 
WORE BOG ce cccccccncesccceveccceses 4.50 


HONDURAS, PESOS 
Par value of peso, nominal, 55c. 


Wheat MOGP .ncccccccccccvccccescevccs 4.00 
WUE og vo ccetecetsncrtecseccossovescves 2.00 
WOD Ks ci cewewbeciosdcccaceecesescce 2.00 


There is a surtax of 25 centavos per quin- 
tal of 101.4 lbs on imports into Amalpa, 


NICARAGUA, CORDOBAS 
Par value of cordoba, $1. 


WEES ocicccccccccevepecevcsecccctece 0.50 
WORE BOUP . ccc ccccccscsesccccccsees 0.60 
EE sw 06'n0.9. 6400.2 6 06 a0ENG6 0006960660 9% 0.50 


There is a surtax of 12% per cent of 

the duty. 
SALVADOR, COLONS 

Par value of colon, 46.5c. 
Wheat and bran .......-.+0. Seccceee 8.00 
Wheat flour, superfine ........ eccccce » 400 

There is a surtax of 1% per cent of the 
duty. To secure a certificate of entry for 
wheat flour, a certificate of purity should 
be presented. 





West Indies 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
Rates of duty per 100 lbs unless otherwise 








specified, 
British pref- 
Antigua— General erential 
WEED cecosevcecicnves ls 6a ls 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
1b8) ....66- Ce cecesece 8s 4d 7s 0d 
Feed .....00e eeercecces 2s 0d ls 4d 
Bahamas— 
Wheat, bu (60 Ibs).... S68. sevcers 
Wheat or rye flour, bbl 
C206. TBS) cscccecccece @ CB ss céees ° 
TPOR cc cccccccccccscs ° 6d ecccce 
Barbados— 
WER cccccccceccccecs 1s 0d 6d 
Wheat flour ........... 4s 9d 3s 9d 
PTE TEE eT ls 2a 7a 
Dominica— 
WORE ccccseccesorcece 1s 6d ls 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
lbs) . eee 4d 7s 4d 
Bran 1%d 2s id 
Grenada— 
Wheat ....ccccccccscvee ls 6a ls 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
Ibs) ....- ocenceecvece 6s 0d 4s 0d 
Bran .cccccccvcsgeccecs 2s 0d ls 4d 
Jamaica— 
WOR ccccscccoccccecs 2s 0d 1s 6d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 ; 
BRED ccceccossecens -.. 88 0d 7s 0d 
Bran and middlings ... 2s 6d 1s 10%d 
Montserrat— 
Wheat ..... seseee coooe AB C4 1s 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
TRE) cccccccccccse «e+. 88 44 7s 0d 
WOE cccccccccccvcscces 2s 0d Is 4d 
St. Christopher and Nevis— 
WER .ccccccccccccces is 6d 1s 0d 
Wheat flour, 
TDS) ccccccrcccccses .. 88 44 7s 0d 
FOO .ccccccccccccccess 0d ls 4d 
St. Lucia— 
Wheat .....es+0-- cosce 2 64 ls 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
WDB) occcccccee eosees . 48 0d 3s 0d 
DOR ccicccccdvcveveses ls 6d ls 0d 
St. Vincent— 
WHER .ncccccccccccens 1s 2d 1s 2d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
Whe) .cccccece evecece - 6810%d 5s 6a 
WOM cccdcccccccccccces ls %d 10d 
Trinidad and Tobago— 
Wheat .ccccccccccccees ls 0d Free 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
WB) wccccccecs eovces BS OG Free 
TRUER cccccccssccccesee ls 0d Free 
Turks and Caicos Islands— 
Wheat .ccccccccccccves ee 


Wheat fiour, bbl (196 
ny et © ae 
Free eccece 


0d 94a 





Wheat flour, 
Ibs), in quantities of 


50 Ibs or more ....... 48 0d 3s 0d 
Wheat fiour, Ib, in 

quantities of less than 

50 lbs . wd 
BPR occ cvccccccccccce Free 

Bermuda— 

WOES cocedeedccessoce éwonee 
Wheat flour eecste 





There is a surtax of 10 per cent of the 

duty. 
CURACAO 

Duties in florins per 90 kilos (198.41 Ibs). 
Par value of florin, 40.2c; exchange value 
June 1, 38.71c. 
Wheat, ad valorem (c.i.f. valuation).. 3% 
Wheat flour ........ Pose dand cicteeecive 0.50 


June 21, 1922 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Duties in francs per 100 kilos (220.46 Ibs) 
unless otherwise specified. Par value of 
franc, 19.3c; exchange value June 1, 9.1c, 


Guadeloupe— 
Wheat, gross weight ............... 14.00 
Wheat flour, net weight ............ 4.55 
Bs MOND GGUS becccwccscccccces 60 


Octroi tax on wheat, 0.65 franc per 100 
kilos. 


Martinique— 
Wheat and wheat flour ............ Free 
TRPGM, GTORD WEEBME oc cecccccccccccs. 0.60 
Octroi tax on wheat, 3.68 francs per 100 


kilos; octroi tax on flour, 6.10 francs per 
100 kilos,—both net weight. 
St. Pierre and Miquelon— 


WEE wee eG a Gr ese tawedewdvnccceces Free 

Wheat flour, gross weight .......... 0.35 

Bran, ‘gross weight ................. 0.60 
CUBA 


Rates in dollars per 100 kilos (220.46 Ibs), 
Exchange value of Cuban dollar, June 1, 
99.89c, 


U. S. pref. 

General erential 

Wheat, gross weight ...... $0.60 $0.48 
Wheat flour, gross weight.. 1.30 0.91 
Bram ...ccccces eecccscscoe 0.585 0.468 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Duties in dollars per 100 kilos (220.46 Ibs), 
WieRt OPE REAR ccccisccccccsccceses. Free 


HAITI 


Duties in gourdes per 200 lbs. Par value 
of gourde, 25c. 


WEA BOUP cccccccccvccsccevccccccee, 1.50 
SSP PPV Le ee eee 0.30 
Wheat (articles not specified), ad 
WRIGTOTR cccvcccccsocccccacstecesecs. 24% 
The ad valorem duty, which includes all 
surtaxes, is based on c.i.f. value at port of 
entry. 


South America 
Rates per 100 kilos (220.46 Ibs) unless oth- 
erwise specified. 
ARGENTINA, PESOS 
Par value of Argentine gold peso, 94.4c; 
exchange value June 1, 82.32c. 
Wheat, wheat flour, corn flour, farina, 


semolina and millifeed ............. Free 
The official valuation presctibed for the 
assessment of ad valorem duties is: wheat 
or corn flour, including sacks or barrels, 1.2 


pesos per 100 kilos; farina, 5 pesos per 100 
kilos, 
BOLIVIA, BOLIVIANOS 


Par value of boliviano, 40c; exchange 
value June 1, 25c. 
Wheat flour, gross weight ............ 1.00 
Wheat, gross weight ................. 1.00 
SS CE Ss anh cb ceWbeseeens ce 1.00 


BRAZIL, MILREIS 
Par value of milreis (paper), 32.45c; ex- 
change value June 1, 13.73c. 
Nominal Actual 


Wheat, gross weight .......... 1.00 3.30 
Wheat flour, gross weight ...... 2.50 8.40 
Bran and middlings, gross 

WOIGRE .ccccccscccsscesccsecs 2.00 6.70 

“Actual” duties include 2 per cent gold 
surtax and the increase due to proportion 
of duty payable on a gold basis. The caicu- 
lations are based on a value of ldc for the 


paper milreis, and are subject to change 
with its fluctuations. There is a reduction 
of 30 per cent on imports of wheat flour 
from the United States. 


BRITISH GUIANA, DOLLARS 


Par value of dollar, $1. British 
pref- 
General erential 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 lbs)... $1.15 $0.90 
Grain of all kinds, 100 lbs.. -30 15 
There is a surtax of 5 per cent of the duty 
on articles subject to specific rates, and of 
10 per cent of the duty on articles subject to 
ad valorem rates, 


CHILE, PESOS 


Par value of peso, 36.5c; exchange value 
June 1, 11.875c. 


Wheat .ccccess POPEATER SSSR BH EC ee eees Free 
Wheat flour, net weight.............. 2.00 
Millfeed, gross weight .............. 1.25 


COLOMBIA, PESOS 

Par value of peso, 97.33c; exchange value 
June 1, 9ic. 
TOO pe a ees Aree ser eeeeebresdcecece 8,00 
Wheat flour and farina .............. 8.00 

These duties should be increased 5 per 
cent. There is a surtax of 7 per cent of 
the duty. 

DUTCH GUIANA, FLORINS 


Par value of florin, 40.2c; exchange value 
June 1, 38.71c, 
2.50 


DIOGE cccvecieccccadshicseccecceccccee 2 
Wheat and other grain ............++ 3.00 
Millfeed, ad valorem ............+.-- 10% 


Ad valorem duty based on invoice price 
plus 20 per cent. 


PERU, SOLS 

Par value of sol, 48.67c; exchange va''e 
June 1, 37.3c. 
Wheat flour, gross weight ..........-- 3.5 
Wheat, gross weight ...........0.-+5- 1.2 
Millfeed, gross weight .............+55 

There is a surtax of 20 per cent of the 
duty on imports at Callao, Salaverry, Mo!- 
lendo, Jlo, Paita and Pisco, and of 18 per 
cent of the duty on imports at other ports. 


ECUADOR, SUCRES 


Par value of sucre, 48.7c; exchange value 
June 1, 24.1c, 
WIOUF, STOO WEIGKE ....ccccesccccces 
Wheat, gross weight .............+++: 
Bran, gross weight ...8...sccsccccees 
There is a surtax of 2 per cent ad valorem. 


7.00 
4.09 
4.50 
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PARAGUAY, PESOS 
Par value of peso (gold), 96.5c. 


Wheat, ad valorem ......+-.s+eeeeee 12% 
Wheat flour, ad valorem............-. 22% 
Corn meal, oatmeal, etc. ........+.-+- yo 


Bran 

There is a surtax of 1% per cent ad va- 
lorem. Ad valorem duties are based on c.i.f. 
value at port of entry. 

URUGUAY, PESOS 

Par value of peso, $1,0342; exchange value 
June 1, 80.56c. 
Wheat flour ...--eeecessecceeceveces 2.70 
WORE ooccccssccecsescesccvecessesvce 1.35 

There is a surtax of 14 per cent of the 
duty. : 
VENEZUELA, BOLIVIANOS 

Par value of boliviano, 38.9c; exchange 
value June 1, 87c. 


Wheat, gross weight ............55.65 25.00 
Wheat flour, gross weight ............ 25.00 
Bran, gross weight ..............e0005 10.00 


There is a surtax amounting to 56.55 per 
cent of the duty. 


Asia, Africa and Australasia 


PERSIA 
Rates in kran per batman. Nominal value 
of kran, 10.13c. The batman is 6.548 Ibs. 
Duties based on net weights. 

Wheat, barley and other grain........ 0.15 
BOP occ ch sbee ese deere tacncepeceesece 0.10 
CHINA 
Rates in taels per picul. The nominal 
value of the customs tael is 91.77c; exchange 
value June 1, 79.39@83.08c. The picul is 


133.33 lbs. 
Coreals ANd MOUF 2c. cccccsccccsccscces Free 
BARR ccc ccreeeeecaccecerevesconseseve 0.08 


JAPAN 
Rates in yen per 100 kin (132.28 lbs). Par 
value of yen, 50c; exchange value June 1, 
47.5c. 


WROAt ocvesccccevssccdcecscecesevosse 0.77 
Wheat ROG ccccicccccsesecssesscseses 1.85 
BAO ccccccrsieessoeesbecccccereseces Free 
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AUSTRALIA 
Rates in shillings and pence per 100 Ibs. 
British 
General preferential 
, . .. . MV PERTT ETT ee 28 0d Free 
Wheat flour ........ceeee 2s 6d Free 
WOM cccoccdcsvcanrecsess 1s 3a 1s 04 


NEW ZEALAND 
Rates in shillings and pence per 100 Ibs. 


British 
General preferential 
Wheat and other grain... 23 0d 2s 0d 
Wheat flour ........--06- 2s 6d 2s 6a 
Bran and other feeds, ad 
VWAIOTOM .occccessccccce 35% 20% 


Ad valorem valuation based on market 
value in country of origin, plus 10 per cent. 
There is a surtax of 1 per cent ad valorem. 


ALGERIA AND MADAGASCAR 


Same rates of duty as apply on similar 
products imported into France, Duties paid 
in French francs, 


EGYPT 
Rates ad valorem, paid in Egyptian 
pounds, par value $4.94. 
Wheat, flour and bran ......seeeeeees 8% 


Ad valorem rates based on c.i.f. value in 
port of entry. There is a wharfage surtax 
at Alexandria of 0.5% ad valorem, 


MOROCCO 


Wheat, wheat flour, bran, ad valorem 12%% 
Ad valorem rates based on wholesale cash 
value of goods delivered at the custom house, 


TUNIS 


Rates in francs per 100 kilos (220.46 lbs). 
Par value of franc, 19.3c; exchange value 
June 1, 9.1¢, 


WERE oc cccccccccccccsccccccvccccecce 7.00 
Flour, 70% extraction or above........ 11.00 
Flour, 61 to 69% extraction........... 13.50 
Flour, 60% extraction or below........ 16.00 
).), | VPPrrrrererrreerrerrerrrererreee ie, 0.60 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
British 
General preferential 
Wheat and wheat flour... Free Free 
Bran, per 100 lbs ........ 1s 2d 1s 








MILLING INDUSTRY IN HUNGARY 





Fortunes During War Better Than in Subsequent Years—Insufficient Ex- 
port Outlet to Keep Mill Capacity Fully Occupied 


By JACQUES SARLOS 


It is a curious fact that the milling in- 
dustry of Hungary fared better during 
the war than it has in the subsequent 
years. While the late Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy was fighting, Budapest mills 
had to grind the grain, not only of the 
rich plains between the Danube and the 
Tisza, but also of the Ukraine, Bulgaria 
and Roumania, then at the disposal of 
the central powers. Today, Hungary is 
a vanquished country, and, although it 
is able to export a certain amount of 
its flour, yet there is not sufficient outlet 
to keep its large milling capacity in any 
degree fully occupied. Consequently, in 
spite of the 1921 crop being beyond all 
expectations in yield, the 5,000 flour mills 
of Hungary were more often idle than 
working and scarcely able, as a general 
rule, to keep their milling plants up to 
the high pitch of efficiency needed. 

Under these circumstances government 
control, which, from so many viewpoints, 
is undesirable, proved rather a blessing 
than otherwise, for it enabled even the 
smallest mill to secure a certain amount 
of work to keep it going. In the long 
run, however, unlimited government con- 
trol could not be maintained, as the 
growers of wheat made full use of their 
political powers and succeeded in abolish- 
ing a maximum price for cereals. With 
the power taken from it to fix wheat 
prices, the government found it difficult 
to maintain the control of the mills in 
the same degree as formerly, and had 
to relax its methods to a considerable 
extent, though control is far from being 
entirely abolished. 

llungary at present possesses a class 
of population called the “unprovided,” 
with regard to the matter of provision- 
ing. These people consist, not only of 
nonproducers, such as the army, civil 
servants, war veterans, widows and or- 
phans, but also of agricultural and in- 
dustrial workers. They get flour at very 
reduced prices, while merchants, com- 
mercial and industrial employers and 
other townsfolk are compellled to bu 
their breadstuffs at market prices, whic 
increase from week to week. 

The government procures the wheat 
necessary for the “unprovided” as fol- 
lows: 1. By compelling growers to pay 
for the grinding of their cereals to the 


extent of 15 per cent in kind. Before 
the war any payment in kind amounted 
to only 6@8 per cent. 2. By compelling 
the mills to turn over any wheat pro- 
cured by payment in kind to the govern- 
ment at a figure far below market prices. 
For instance, the government paid 41c 
for 100 lbs of wheat, whereas the actual 
marketing price was around $2.10. The 
everchanging rate of exchange must also 
be taken into account in this connection. 

This system is the outcome of a long 
struggle started by the association of the 
smaller mills against the “milling tax” 
levied by the national assembly in order 
to secure the means of purchasing the 
flour for the “unprovided.” The law in 
question was found so detrimental to the 
millers’ interests that the majority of the 
mills preferred any other arrangement 
rather than this. Thus, the small and 
moderate sized mills took upon them- 
selves the obligation of furnishing 2,400,- 
000 hundredweights of flour, and the 
large mills in Budapest and the province, 
300,000 hundredweights, but those mills 
not signing this contract and remaining 
under official control have to provide a 
total of 300,000 hundredweights accord- 
ing to the above mentioned method. 
These stocks are not sufficient to cover 
the requirements of the government, 
therefore it reckons to make a further 
purchase of 3,000,000 hundredweights. 

The agreement, although it was once 
threatened with failure, now works fair- 
ly well, from the government’s point of 
view at least, for the arrears are ap- 
parently insignificant and do not exceed 
reasonable expectations. This success is 
all the more noteworthy as the prices of 
cereals have advanced beyond all calcu- 
lation, and only a few months after the 
arrangement went into force the signers 
found it meant a sharp loss to them to 
fulfill it. In view of this, the minister 
of food promised to increase the returns 
to be paid by_the government by one 
third, but the realization of this promise 
is still in abeyance, as the minister of 
finance energetically opposes it. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Owing to prevailing conditions, export 
business has become an exceedingly dif- 
ficult matter for the Hungarian mills. 


First of all, it is by no means an easy 
problem to state the surplus in wheat 
and flour, for it has to be decided from 
the economical (domestic) and political 
(foreign) standpoint. As often happens 
in such cases, neither party can definite- 
ly get the upper hand, with the result 
that when the farmers’ interests seemed 
to prevail, and the exportation of flour 
into Austria and Czecho-Slovakia was in 
full swing, some politicians succeeded in 
setting public opinion aflame with the 
slogan of a shortage of flour and in get- 
ting the export business checked within 
24 hours. 

One can imagine the losses the mills 
and other exporters had to suffer from 
such unexpected and inconsiderate meas- 
ures. A great many transactions had to 
be canceled, and lawsuits followed which 
had to be settled by compensations. 
Finally, the export duty was raised to a 
level that utterly killed any lucrative 
trade. Besides, when exportation was 
again partly set free, the right moment 
was over, for American and Jugo-Slav 
flour had appeared on the market, which, 
particularly in Czecho-Slovakia, mitigat- 
ed against Hungarian exporters. 

There were difficulties, as well, in re- 
gard to the quality of flour, and now that 
the question is a thing of the past it may 
be freely admitted that a part of the 
exports did not come up to the high 
quality of Hungarian flour of former 
days, which had become traditional. The 
fault, however, lies rather with the mer- 
chants than with the mills, as they for the 
most part are typical after-war traders 
and care little, if anything, for the repu- 
tation of Hungarian flour. They reck- 
lessly sold second rate flour instead of 
the best. 

As the need for flour was very great 
in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, unfail- 
ingly the two greatest consuming terri- 
tories for Hungary’s export surplus, 
these tricks passed unnoticed at first, but 
later on complaints and claims came 
thick and fast. The government and 
the large mills took the matter in hand, 
officially and privately; energetic inves- 
tigations were made in state laboratories; 
and official flour grades were fixed, the 
information given by the Budapest Mill- 
ers’ Association being of very consider- 
able value in this respect. It is indis- 
putable, however, that the confidence in 
Hungarian flour has been shaken to no 
small extent and that it will take time 
to recover it. 


THE BUDAPEST MILLS 


The re-establishment of the reputa- 
tion of Hungarian flour lies chiefly with 
the world famous mills of Budapest and 
their affiliated plants in the provinces. 
Technically as perfect as ever, they dis- 
play an impressive activity in their en- 
deavor to recapture their international 
position. Of course, the immense capac- 
ity of these mills, something like 115,000 
bbls in 24 hours, is at present utilized to 
a very small extent only, mainly owing 
to the comparative scarcity of wheat 
supplies. Previous to the war the mills 
mostly secured their raw materials from 
territories now allotted to hostile bor- 
dering countries, such as Jugo-Slavia and 
Roumania, which, as experience shows, 
prefer their producers to make losses 
rather than that they should sell their 
crops to the Hungarian millers and bring 
them gain by grinding the grain into 
flour. 

As to the quality of Hungarian patent 
flour, a well-known specialty, the mills 
are confident that they can keep this up 
to its old standard, as the territory yield- 
ing the celebrated “steel wheat,” which 
grows in the lowlands bordering the 
river Tisza, still belongs to Hungary. 
Thus, the blend of wheats, of which the 
steely kind forms the most important 
part, can still be effected and first rate 
grades of flour produced. 

Naturally, it will take a long time be- 
fore Hungary can once again take her 
old place in the international markets, 
and even the most favorably disposed 


are not likely to see in it any serious . 


competitor to over-sea flours. For years 
to come Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 
will be the chief outlets for the Hun- 
garian mills. An attempt was made to 
ship some flour to England, but it failed 
through the political reasons already 
mentioned. 

It would be too long a story to go into 
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all particulars relating to the present po- 
sition of the milling industry and flour 
trade. Every one knows the detrimental 
effect on trade and industry by the con- 
tinual fluctuation of rates of exchange 
and the social and political hazards that 
have to be faced. Hungary and its mill- 
ing industry do not differ in this respect 
from other countries and industries, ex- 
cept that they have not awakened so 
much interest abroad as, for instance, 
Germany and Austria, with their older 
and stronger international connections. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
Hungarian mills intend to overcome the 
difficulties which fetter and hinder them 
at present, and the fact that their prod- 
uct is needed by Europe will in no small 
measure help them to attain their object, 
for economic requirements always prove 
mightier than political hindrances in the 
long run. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN SITUATION 


The leading feature of the present flour 
situation is that stocks are in excess of 
demand, but, strange to say, prices are 
tending upward on account of the firm 
tendency of the grain market. Only rye 
flour for export purposes is in active de- 
mand, and this is due to Austria being 
forced by her decline in currency to do 
without expensive wheat flour. 

The Hungarian domestic consumption 
is restricted, and for this reason export- 
ers fail to understand why the govern- 
ment hinders the export of surplus flour 
into the bordering states, which are will- 
ing to purchase. In the meantime, 
Czecho-Slovakia has been overflooded 
with Jugo-Slav flour, the prices of which 
have fallen below Hungarian values, 
thanks partly to government measures 
and partly to the monetary position. 
Austrian buyers are paying an average 
price of $3.50 per 100 lbs for Hungarian 
rye first clears, c.i.f., Vienna. 

Recent quotations at Budapest were 

as follows, per 100 lbs: patent wheat 
flour, town made, $3.15; country made, 
$3.05; first clear wheat flour, $2.40@2.55; 
rye patent flour, $2.40@2.55; rye first 
clear, $2.05@2.25; millfeed, $1.10@1.20. 
, On the grain market, business is rather 
steady, with prices tending slowly up- 
ward. Quotations, per 100 lbs, are as 
follows: wheat, $2.10@2.20; rye, $1.85@ 
1.90; corn, $1.85@1.95; barley, $1.50@ 
1.60; oats, $1.40@1.50. 

The mills are buying constantly, though 
cautiously, fearing losses through unex- 
pected market changes. 

An official statement was issued é/some 
weeks ago showing that in 1921 around 
250,000,000 lbs of flour, millfeed, etc., 
were exported from Hungary. Two 
thirds went to Austria, and one third to 
Czecho-Slovakia. The average price was 
$2.70 per 100 lbs. 

The fact is emphasized that Hungarian 
flour had to be sold at prices consider- 
ably lower than those ruling in interna- 
tional markets, in order to compete with 
America and Jugo-Slavia. 

Export business during the first half 
of the present year has been compara- 
tively steady, but no official figures re- 
garding it have as yet been published. 
The import of flour was quite insignifi- 
cant and merely of a local character, 
having been done solely at the frontiers. 


HUNGARIAN CROP PROSPECTS 


According to the government bulletin 
issued in May, the cold and stormy 
weather in April threw back the matur- 
ing of the crops by about three to four 
weeks at least, but serious damage by 
frost was not reported. Owing to the 
bad weather and too much moisture work 
in the fields was greatly retarded, and 
strenuous efforts will be required to fin- 
ish them in time, provided suitable weath- 
er makes it possible. The greater part 
of the fall crops give promise of only a 
medium yield, while the spring crops 
hover between good and medium. On 
the whole, barley and oats offer a better 
outlook than wheat and rye. Farmers, 
nevertheless, are rather optimistic, for a 
spell of warm weather would improve 
the state of things very mightily. 





The clearing of stocks in the bonded 
warehouses of Cuba continues. Part of 
the goods is finding its way to market, 
and the rest is being exported under 
the terms of various recent decrees of 
the Cuban government. 
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While the flour market has been inac- 
tive, owing to continued breaks in wheat, 
which more or less subtracted the very 
limited amount of confidence buyers have 
in the situation, there seems to be a slight 
change for the better in buyers’ general 
attitude toward the situation, by reason 
of the fact that wheat prices are bearing 
toward the dollar mark. Most buyers 
feel that the price cannot be expected to 
go much below that level. 

There is, however, a sufficiently wide 
range in prices to make it difficult for 
those at the upper end to do much busi- 
ness; for example, while the general range 
of standard spring patents is $7.40@7.80, 
one or two mills have been offering quite 
freely at $7.25, jute, in consequence of 
which buyers are somewhat fortified in 
their waiting position and their expec- 
7 of still lower prices. On the other 
hand, some mills are holding firmly, 
claiming that good milling wheat is hard 
to get, and consequently flour prices are 
forced up. In all probability the business 
for the rest of the crop year will be of 
a very limited nature, and as for such 

uotations as have been made on new crop 
ours, which have been very limited, they 
are not sufficiently below the old crop 
level to create a desire on the part of the 
buyers to book large lots. 
he export situation is much the same, 
sales consisting only of small lots, and 
some of these of Canadian flours. 

Quotations: spring first patent $8.75@ 
9.65, standard patent $7.25@7.75, first 
clears $5.50@6.25, soft winter straights 
$5.75@6.25, hard winter straights $6.85@ 
7.25, first clears $5.50@6.25, rye $5.50@ 
6.25, all jute. 


CUBAN SITUATION 


It may safely be said that the Cuban 
situation is likely to improve in the near 
future, principally because the sugges- 
tions of General E. H. Crowder, the 
American government’s representative in 
the island, as to pope appointments, 
have practically all been accepted. 

General Crowder, during the past two 

ears, has been making a very careful 
nvestigation of political conditions in the 
island, and has disclosed rather a broad 
system of graft, which, in Cuba, is called 
“chivo.” his consists mostly in the 
maintenance of a number of useless of- 
fices, which cost the government and the 
people unnecessary money. General 
Crowder recommends that these positions 
be abolished. 

An example of “chivo” was discovered 
by the writer when in Cuba a few years 
ago. He found a bureau established for 
the purpose of registering all books writ- 
ten in the island of Cuba. This bureau 
employed 19 — and in two years 
registered one ; from which it would 
seem that neither the literarily inclined 
nor those in this government office were 
overworked. 

Unquestionably changes for the better 
are being worked out in Cuba from the 
political standpoint, and this, coupled 
with the improvement in sugar prices, will 
undoubtedly lead toward better general 
business conditions. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


At a meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, on Tuesday, June 13, A. F. Janss, 
president, was unanimously elected as the 
club’s representative on the executive 
committee of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs. It was announced that B. 
H. Wunder had been named by the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs as one of 


- the last hal 


the members of the joint arbitration com- 
mittee to work with a similar committee 
of the Millers’ National Federation. Oth- 
er members of this committee of flour 
men were A. W. Mears, Baltimore, and 
F. W. Blazy, Cleveland, Ohio. 

NOTES 

Samuel Knighton returned home on 
Saturday, June 10, from a 10 weeks’ 
tour of inne 

The New York office of the National 
Biscuit Co. announces that J. E. Ruch, 
under the direction of F. K. Montgomery, 
is now acting as flour buyer for this com- 
pany. 

W. H. Harrison, of W. H. Harrison & 
Co., New York flour exporters, sailed on 
the Aquitania, on June 13, to spend about 
three months in Europe, visiting flour 
markets and arranging connections, 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, Holland, who 
has been in this country for a few weeks 
visiting his milling connections, sailed for 
home on Saturday, June 17, on the steam- 
ship Rotterdam. 

Among the millers to visit this market 
this week were George W. Hoyland, man- 
ager of the Hoyland Flour Mills Co., 

ansas City; Ralph C. Sowden, president 
of the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City; Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; W. P. Mc- 
Laughlin, assistant treasurer and sales 
manager Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass. June 17.—The local 
flourgniarket is slowly following the de- 
cline in wheat, and new levels are now 
established, but the downward trend has 
not been so great, at least openly, as 
might have been expected. Few members 
of the flour trade here are looking for 
any material rally in prices before the 
new crop comes forward. In fact, most 
buyers expect the market to rule still 
lower. - 

During recent weeks local stocks have 
been drawn upon rather heavily, and this 
naturally has brought some increase in 
current needs. There is no such thing 
as speculation in the local market, so 
flour salesmen say. The trade is cover- 
ing actual needs and not increasing the 
volume of purchases, unless obliged to do 
so by the demands ot customers in the 
retail trade or by the stocks in bakery 
or warehouse. Fluctuations have appar- 
ently no influence on their views. 

New wheat flours have not become a 
factor in the local market up to the pres- 
ent, although a little new hard winter 
wheat flour was offered in this market 
during the ee week for delivery during 

of July and August at about 
60c per bbl under present quotations for 
old wheat flour. Buyers, however, showed 
no disposition to do any trading on this 
basis, as the quality remains to deter- 
mined later. 

At the close of the week, prices on 
spring wheat flours are 25@35c per bbl 
lower than a week ago; hard winters are 
25@50c per bbl lower, with soft winter 
flours 25@75c per bbl under the previous 
week’s quotations. It is freely intimated 
that these reductions would be further 
reduced if there was anything in the way 
of fair-sized bids. 

NOTES 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
included R. C. Sowden, Arkansas City, 
president New Era Milling Co. and 
George W. Hoyland, manager Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 

The Weber Flour Mills Corporation 
held a convention of all salesmen cover- 
ing New York and New England states, 
June 13-15, at the offices of the company 






here. H. V. Nye, vice president and 
general manager, and E. F. Lawlor, 
branch manager, were in attendance. 


The annual outing of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club was held on June 13 at 
Fort Revere, Hull, Mass. About 70 mem- 
bers and their friends made the trip by 
boat. There was a ball game between 
the “Bucks,” captained by Walter J. 
Buckley, and the “Macks,” captained by 
Rodney S. MacDonald. The “Bucks” 
won, the score being 8 to 5. A lobster 
and chicken dinner was served. 

Louis W. DrPass. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuesrrr, N. Y., June 17.—The gen- 
eral expectation is for a slow market 
from now on. No one sees anything im- 
mediately ahead that is very encouraging. 
Added to the general stagnation that has 
marked hard wheat flours is the approach 
of the Kansas harvest and some gossip 
from western mills, echoed here, of prices 
that make present concessions to the 
buyer look stingy. However much or 
little such talk has back of it, it has its 
effect, and the week now ending has been 
one of the slowest in point of sales and 
the lowest in point of output in some 
time. 

Mills are ready to make concessions, 
except on clears. Prices are firm to a 
shade higher. On other grades there is 
chance for haggling, with the buyer in the 
strong position, but in the case of clears 
it is take them or leave them. The nomi- 
nal quotations on spring patents have 
eased off around 25c per bb]. Quotations: 
spring patents, $8.50@8.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9; spring 
straights, $8.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
bakers patents, $8, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $6.50@7.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7; low 
grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills here are in a rather 
stronger position than the hard wheat 
and of the business. Most of them have 
considerable business booked ahead. In 
one or two cases they are sold to the mid- 
dle of July, which means that they are 
not in position to make any more deliv- 
eries after those promised before the new 
crop comes in. Under such conditions, 
they are not running after trade, and are 
inclined to firm prices on any new busi- 
ness offered. The policy of the trade 
acquiring a little old flour to carry it past 
the opening weeks of the new crop year 
is probably responsible for the stronger 
position of the soft wheat mills at this 
juncture. Under the conditions, prices 
are fairly steady, even with wheat work- 
ing gradually lower. Some mills have 
turned away wheat offered at $1.1214 per 
bu, but with prices of feed still slumping, 
the decline in wheat is about offset by 
the easier tone of feed. 

Going prices on soft wheat flours are: 
winter straights, established brands, 
$5.90@6 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6@6.50. Trade in rye flour has 
taken on small proportions this week. 
Jobbers are not interested except to buy 
small lots for immediate delivery to fill 
orders already in sight. Some of the 
mills have fair-sized orders on their books. 
Prices are little changed, but the under- 
tone of the market is easier. Best white 
brands offered at $6.25@6.35 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Western brands 
jobbed here slow and nominal; prices un- 
changed, with light offered at $7, medium 
$6.75, and dark $6.40, all cotton 98's. 
Trade in entire wheat and graham has 
dwindled to small proportions. Graham 
is offered at $5.90@6 bbl, and entire wheat 
at $8@8.25, both basis cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. 

Feed is still on the toboggan, although 
some mills claim they can get full prices 
for middlings. However, in most cases 
there are concessions on middlings, with 
some mills shading prices $3 ton from 
recent levels. Bran can be bought 50c@ 

under previous levels, according to 
whether the mill has little on hand or an 
accumulation. However, the disposition 
is to keep cleaned up close in view of 
prospects ahead and the nearness of the 
new crop. Going prices are: spring bran, 
$25 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$30; winter bran, $28@30 ton, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $27@29 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $30 
@382; winter middlings, $28@30 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed steady at 
$25 ton, pm local. Western feeds 
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steady, demand fair, with corn meal sel! 


ing at $29 and ground oats at $34 ton, 


bulk, jobbing. Corn meal, table quality, 
steady at $2 per 100 lbs, small lots. , 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with « 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output §§ activity 
fo Serer 5,900 ‘ 
BS WERE oc cdedeccccedeucs 6,200 


Of this week’s total, 4,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and (0 
rye. 

NOTES 

G,. A. Gerard, Sperry-Gerard Milling 
Co., Brighton, is hooking bass over in 
Canada. 

One of the mills of the Moseley & Mot- 
ley Milling Co. was shut down part of 
the week for repairs on one of the wi ter- 
wheels. 

Recent rains have greatly incre sed 
the flow in the Genesee River, witi a 
material coal saving to mills that |,ave 
auxiliary power plants. 

The Co-operative Grange League !*ed- 
eration Exchange, with several thous:nd 
members in this county, is making sub- 
stantial progress. Sales thus far this 


year have shown gains of about 100 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
last year. The exchange sells feeds, 
among other things, operating a mil! in 
Buffalo. - 

The Genesee County Farm Bureau has 
made arrangements with one of the big 


plants at Batavia to sound weather sig- 
nals on its whistle. A code has been 
adopted of long and short blasts, and the 
forecasts will be furnished by the United 
States Weather Bureau at Ithaca. he 
signals will be given daily at 11 o'clock 
during harvest. 
T. W. Kwapv. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., June 17.—Flour was 
comparatively steady as to old, but low- 
er as to new, with a good volume of 
business done in both. Large sales were 
reported, including several 10,000-)b] 
lots, but they could not all be confirmed. 
Practically all grades figured in the trad- 
ing, and the stuff went for both domes- 
tic and export account. 

Springs were easier and more active, 
first patents closing nominally at $7.75 
@8; standard patents, $7.25@7.50,— in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
ldc less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
A good line of stuff was worked at quo- 
tations, with offerings still plentiful at 
the same rates. 

Hard winters were weak but more sal- 
able, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally at $7.25@7.50; straights, $0.i5 
@7,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk. Good sales were made here «ind 
in outlying territory, both in short put- 
ent down to $7.25 and standard stock 
down to $6.75, cotton. New flour was 
generally offered at 50c under oid, 
though a few mills would do better than 
that and a few not so well. 

Soft winters were irregular and fairly 
salable, short patents closing nominally 
at $625@6.50; near-by straights, $5.25 
5.50,—in 98-lb cotton; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@1éc less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk. There was apparently no cll 
for patent, and only a moderate busin«ss 
was done in old near-by straight. On thie 
other hand, new near-by straight w:s 
in good demand and resulted in some 
fine sales at $4.75, bulk, for domestic, up 
to $5.15, bulk, for export. It was report- 
ed that sales were made as low as $4.5!’, 
bulk, though these could not be con- 
firmed. However, top quality was ol 
tainable at $4.85, cotton, and $4.75, bulk, 
and it found takers. The trade looks for 
good offerings from the near-by mills 
next week. 

City mills had a busy week as a re- 
sult of their drive for trade, domestic 
and export, and ran strong. bp f main- 
tained .prices on spring and blended 
flours, but reduced them 50c bbl on 
winters. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 25,- 
938 bbls; destined for export, 9,235. 


NOTES 


The new steamer Feliciana, built in 
England for the Baltimore and Lon- 
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don Line of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
arrived here this week. 

First new wheat is expected to arrive 
here the first of the week. 

A. W. Mears, president Baltimore 
Flour Club, spent most of the week fish- 
ing off the coast of Virginia. 

Exports from here this week included 
3,856 bbls flour and 1,488,845 bus grain— 
266,919 wheat, 803,725 corn, 160,018 oats, 
182,928 rye and 75,255 barley. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to June 17, 1922, 686,803 bus; 
year ago, 406,053. Range of prices this 
week, 68@69%,c; last year, 71@73c. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.60 bu; domestic wheat, $1.30; 
corn, 80¢c; rye, $1.10; barley, 80c; oats, 
55e. 

A. J. Frey, Los Angeles, Cal., vice 
president. Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
died at Johns Hopkins Hospital last 
Tuesday after a comparatively brief ill- 
ness. 

Receipts of southern wheat from 
June 17, 1921, to June 17, 1922, 1,190,812 
bus; same period last year, 1,555,343. 
Range of prices this week, $1@1.171,; 
last year, $1.10@1.61. 

A. F. Sidebotham, local manager Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship own- 
ers and agents, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of J. Barry Mahool. 

The American Stores Co., which has 
18 stores in Baltimore besides those in 
the principal cities and towns of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware, began last Tuesday to sell a 
5c loaf in this market. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the week at 41,c under No. 2 red 
winter. At one time during the week 
the discount was 5%4c or more. Early 
last season the difference between the 
two wheats widened out to 22c. 


Visitors of the week were A. L. Jacob- 
son, manager Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co; Philip Little, vice president 
and general manager Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis; J. J. Buhler, secretary 
and treasurer Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co; E. Pennington, Prairie 
State Milling Co., Chicago. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., 
operating the Patapsco Mills, established 
in 1774, under the present management 
is making a special and apparently suc- 
cessful drive for the wholesale and re- 
tail grocery trade of Baltimore on its 
well-known brands of flour and prepared 
cake flour, aided by local advertising and 
an increased corps of experienced sales- 
men. In honor of its reorganization, the 
new company had its friends and pa- 
trons as its guests at the Maryland 
Theatre on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday evenings. During the drive the 
company was offering free a full size 25c 
package of its prepared cake flour with 
- purchase of a 12-lb bag of its patent 

our, 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 17.—Trade in 
flour during the week was slow, buyers 
lacking confidence in view of the con- 
Stunt fluctuations in wheat. Prices 
showed little net change. Stocks in the 
hands of bakers are small, but buyers 
Will not operate with any freedom except 
at greater concessions than the mills are 
Willing to grant. 

NOTES 


Among the visitors on ’change this week 
ere G. E. Thompson, Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago, and J. J. Buhler, Buhler 
(vansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 

A luncheon was held in conjunction 
with the monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club on Wednesday. No 
business of importance was transacted. 

_ The Commercial Exchange is endeavor- 
ing to induce the Reading railway to 
construct an export grain elevator having 
%,500,000 bus capacity. The Reading 
railway planned such a project some 
years ago, but it was delayed by the war. 

Major T. A. Moffet, representative of 
the London & Northwestern Railroad, 
who is here to acquaint American export- 
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ers with rates, facilities and customs in 
the United Kingdom, was shown Phila- 
delphia shipping advantages last Tuesday 
by B. H. Knight, local freight repre- 
sentative of the Cunard Steamship Co. 
George Sproule, director of wharves, 
docks and ferries, placed a boat at their 
disposal. 
Samuet S. Danrets. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., June 17.—It’s almost 
the same old story, the variation this week 
being a little towards a better demand 
for the finest patents and more settled 
prices. The feed situation is probably 
responsible for the latter, and, with an- 
other decline almost certain, the miller is 
in a position where he cannot cut flour 
prices as readily as in the past. The 
wheat situation also is considered strong- 
er, and, with any advance, it is figured 
that flour buyers would take something 
more than they need for immediate re- 
quirements. The bulk of business this 
week was for shipment as soon as the 
purchase was made, after haggling over 
price a day or two. Even then the mar- 
ket has gone against the buyer before the 
flour arrived. 

The export demand has dropped off, 
but one of the mills has still some orders 
to fill and this, with the addition of other 
business done, increased the output this 
week. A decrease is expected next week 
unless there is a big improvement in the 
domestic trade. It is said that Canada 
is in position to offer flour for export 
below prices here. 

Prices of patents show little change 
from last week and first clears are firm 
with no offerings. Second clears are slow 
at prices asked. Rye flour lower and 
demand light. 

Kansas mill agents here had an occa- 
sional demand for old patents, buyers be- 
ing inclined to keep a little ahead on that 
quality at the lower prices asked. Short 
patent was quoted at $7@7.50 and stand- 
ard $6@7. New flour was quoted at 40c 
under these prices for shipment after 
July 15. It is said that one jobber here 
is offering Kansas flour for, shipment at 
$6.50 in 98’s, in small lots. There is, how- 
ever, no interest here at present, as the 
general opinion is that prices will go 
lower. ; 

Millfeeds dropped $1, and the mills 
were looking for buyers late today, some 
of them being loaded up and no storage 
room for more. There are others, how- 
ever, sold ahead for the rest of the 
month. There were resellers of a few 
cars at $19 and no buyers. The country 
is said to be entirely out of the market. 
Standard middlings were held at $1 above 
bran, and the heavier feeds were fairly 
steady. Canadian mills are said to be full 
of feed and storing it, as there is no 
demand. 

Corn meal coarse feed quiet and easier. 
Hominy feed selling slowly at about last 
week’s prices. Gluten feed firmer and 
little doing. Oil meal lower and weak. 
Cottonseed meal dull and lower. Milo 
No. 3 scarce and higher. Mixed offered 
at $1.82. Buckwheat unsettled. No de- 
mand and some shading possible from 
asking prices. 

Rolled oats quiet and unchanged. Re- 
ground oat hulls dull and weak. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Tle WOO 24.60 cvcessccas 146,550 88 
eS. Pree 137,310 83 
, Og PEST ere 113,570 67 
Two years ago ......-.... 110,450 66 
Three years ago ........-. 130,450 78 


NOTES 

Charles M. Kennedy this morning an- 
nounced the birth of a 9-Ib son. 

Canal fleets, grain laden, are still held 
along the Mohawk River on account of 
the cloudburst last Saturday. 

R. E. Pratt returned today from a 
week’s trip through the Berkshires and 
other points of interest in this state. 

Salesmen returning from the coal strike 
districts in Pennsylvania report that 
business is at a standstill and that it is 
impossible to sell flour. 

The burlap bag market is steadier but 
at a higher level than previously reported. 
Jute 140-lb flour is $150, and 100-lb feed 


$110. 
$145.75. 

Frost did considerable damage to fruit 
and some corn was touched in the north- 
ern part of this state. -The coldest June 
in eight years was reported. . 

Montreal shipments from Buffalo ele- 
vators were 372,400 bus of wheat and 
18,700 bus of corn. A year ago there 
were 287,000 bus of grain taken from 
Buffalo to that port. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 5,500,- 
000 bus, compared with 698,000 bus a year 
ago. There are over 10,000,000 bus of 
other grain in store compared with half 
that quantity last year. 

Shipments by the barge canal from 
Buffalo elevators to New York this week 
were 556,010 bus. Of this amount only 
26,983 bus were wheat. Last year the 
shipments were 300,600 bus, all coarse 
grain. ; 

Receipts of grain by lake have fallen 
off this week and it is believed the big 
movement is over until the new crop 
starts. Receipts this week were 5,535,300 
bus of grain, of which 2,743,000 were 
wheat, 1,087,000 bus coming from Cana- 
dian ports. Last year grain receipts were 
2,965,000 bus, only 662,000 bus wheat, and 
of this 395,000 bus came from Canada. 

E. BAnGaAsser. 


Cotton 98’s continue strong at 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., June 17.—A fair 
quantity of flour was purchased in this 
district, for immediate shipment, during 
the past week. At present the trade is 
not interested in new crop prices and 
few quotations have been made. 

The coal strike has passed its eleventh 
week, with no change in the situation. It 
is believed that there will be a general 
resumption of mining after July 4. 

Quotations: hard winter short patents 
$7.80@8, standard patents $7@7.40; 
spring wheat patents $8@8.50, standard 
patents $7.50@8; soft winter wheat $6,— 
all 98’s, cotton, Pittsburgh delivery. 

Feed prices in Pittsburgh have not 
changed and there is a fair demand for 
bran and standard middlings. Quota- 
tions: standard bran $22, pure bran $23, 
standard middlings $23.50, flour mid- 
dlings $29.50, red dog $35.50, second 
clears $40. 

NOTES 

S. P. Davis, cottonseed shipper of 
Little Rock, Ark., visited the offices of 
F. S. Grant & Co., Bessemer Building, 
this week. 

J. E. Sullivan, Sawyer Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, was a visitor dur- 
ing the past week, calling on Pittsburgh 
representatives. 

That business during the past week 
was very satisfactory was reported by 
A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co. 

The following officers were elected by 
the Pittsburgh Hay & Grain Exchange: 
I. N. Daker, president; George E. Rog- 
ers, vice president; William E. Leubin, 
treasurer; Alford Lawton, Jr., secretary. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvurn, Minn., June 19.—Flour 
showed né particular change from the 
previous draggy and extremely dull pe- 
riod. Sales last week were scattered and 
limited to barest possible needs, as the 
trade has not relaxed from its watchful 
waiting attitude. The present favorable 
crop promise and sagging tendency of 
the wheat market offered no encourage- 
ment for buyers to come out of the rut 
and loosen up orders. Some buyers 
picked up small lots, while in certain 
quarters users worked on previous pur- 
chases; but as a rule the trade refrained 
from buying, as sentiment appeared de- 
cidedly bearish in anticipation of a fur- 
ther price decline. 

Business in durum was about the 
same as in the preceding period. The 
mill reported demand spotted. Sales 
were booked to the East and for export 
to the macaroni trade, but buyers were 
very conservative in making purchases. 

The rye mill adjusted its selling quo- 
tations to market conditions, but found 
trade no better than in the previous 
week. Orders came mainly from home 
customers, and on the whole did not 
amount to much. 

The millfeed trade was slow and mar- 
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ket weaker in sympathy with outside 
conditions. Mills were not much in evi- 
dence as sellers, having their output 
practically taken. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
DTI. 6 vcsencees secede 7,625 21 
BED: WHEE 6 vccceasanencons 14,430 39 
.. F Weert 8,200 22 
See POS OHO cc oseccotens 22,420 61 


NOTES 
O. J. Barnes, grain and seed dealer at 
Grand Forks, N. D., visited on the ex- 
change floor last week. 


Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, is in Wash- 
ington on matters relating to rail rates. 


The price of memberships in the Du- 
luth Board of Trade has stiffened up 
after the late slump, the last sale being 
made at several hundred dollars above 
the previous price. 

E. S. Ferguson, Minneapolis, is taking 
charge of the Kellogg Commission Co.’s 
business during the absence of its local 
manager, Max C. Rheinberger, who is on 
an inspection trip through the Northwest. 

G. H. Spencer and H. A. Starkey, of 
the Consolidated Elevator Co., attended 
the annual meeting of directors at New 
York last week. Mr. Spencer returned 
home, but Mr. Starkey will visit in the 
East until July 1. 


O. E. Martin, local representative for 
the E. L. Welch Co. up to the time of 
its failure, has made application for 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade, and has plans for entering the 
brokerage business as soon as trading ar- 
rangements can be completed. 


Coal stocks on the local docks are 
diminishing rapidly and movement from 
lower lake ports must be speeded up to 
fill the demands of the Northwest in the 
coming fall and winter. The ore trade is 
brisk but very little is being done in 
grain. Line boats are commencing to 
handle most of the grain moving as 
stocks decline and large cargoes become 
scarce. Line boats are asking 214c on 
wheat to Buffalo for small to medium 
loads while wild boat rates range from 
that down to 2c for large cargo, de- 
pending on just how much the shipper or 
vesselman wants tonnage. 

Good wheat receipts ‘and slowing up 
in shipping operations last week caused 
stocks to increase 465,000 bus. This was 
in contrast with a previous steady re- 
duction in supplies. Present holdings are 
mostly durum and below contract grade. 
Shippers are finding it slow work to 
assemble any large quantity for boat 
loading and delivery eastward. Though 
late receipts have shown up in better 
volume a good proportion of the cars 
were applied on sale. It was reported 
that much of the offerings that came out 
in durum were of poor class and even the 
top grades were thin. Elevators cared 
for most of the supplies at going cash 
basis. Some spring cars were left un- 
sold today, as offerings exceeded the de- 
mand. F. G. Cartson. 





CORN MILLERS’ DIFFERENTIALS 
The following revised package differ- 
entials on corn products, issued by the 
American Corn Millers’ Association, are 
effective June 19, superseding the issue 
of Feb. 6: 


COTTON—BEST GRADE 





190 Ibs, wood, 50c over basis; 196 lbs, wood, 
60c over; burlapping, 1 to bbl, 15c per bbl; 
2 to bbl, 25c per bbl. 
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Flour quotations have shown a wide 
range this week, due to the sharp fluctua- 
tions in wheat. This had a y sence a 
effect on flour demand, buyers being at 
sea as to the future course of flour prices, 
and therefore confining purchases to 
small lots for near-by requirements. 

Interior mills report flour demand from 
the Southeast and central West very light 
and mill operations averaging less than 
25 per cent of capacity. 

here was a ~ revival of Japanese 
demand this week, and a small parcel 
business both in straights and cut-off was 
worked. New business with Hongkong is 
still negligible. 

United Kingdom business continues of 
fair volume. While millers complain of 
the slow development of the export flour 
movement to Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent, they are nevertheless among the 
most important markets for Pacific 
flours, as appears from the fact that 
Washington and Oregon mills shipped 
1,600,000 bbls flour to transatlantic mar- 
kets during the first 11 months of this 
crop year. 

ery little business is being done in 
flour with Central America or the west 
coast of South America. Offers as low 
as $5 bbl, f.o.b., made this week for cut- 
off, failed to interest buyers. e 

First patents, basis cotton 1.’s, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $8.25@9 bbl; Montana, $7.25@7.85; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $7.60@ 
8.30. Local bakers patents, basis 98's, 
$7.25@7.40 bbl; blue-stem family patent, 
basis 49’s, $7.50@7.80. 

The millfeed market is easier. Wash- 
ington mill-run is quoted at $32.50@33 
ton to jobbers, in mixed cars; Montana 
mixed feed, $29. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 > 44 
Last week ........ 52,800 25,491 48 
ZORP OHO . 0000 sccces 52,800 13,684 26 
Two years ago..... 52,800 28,810 64 
Three years ago.... 52,800 41,396 88 
Four years ago..... 46,800 26,823 57 
Five years ago..... 40,800 21,142 61 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 ,264 20 
Last week ........ 57,000 19,200 34 
BORE OHO cccecscvee 57,000 31,799 56 
Two years ago..... 57,000 14,723 26 
Three years ago.... 57,000 49,066 86 
Four years ago..... 57,000 6,299 9 
Five years ago..... 57,000 43,701 76 


Thirty-seven interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended June 10, 1922, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 203,940 bbls of 
flour, made 46,227, or 23 per cent of 
capacity, against 53,319 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 34 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 173,040 bbls, or 31 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


The Idaho Trust Co. has begun pro- 
ceedings to foreclose a mortgage on the 
lant of the Cottonwood (lasho) Milling 
Elevator Co., of which B. A. Baer- 
locker has been appointed receiver. The 
company prscorhen 5 a 200-bbi mill. 
Wheat arrivals at Pacific seaboard have 
been of unprecedented volume this year. 





For the crop year, now nearly ended, the 
figures show — at Washington and 
Oregon ports of 47,794 .cars wheat, 
against 31,010 a year ago. Of this year’s 
receipts Portland has received 28,578 
cars, Tacoma 10,338, and Seattle 8,878. 

North coast cereal millers have had a 
prosperous year, particularly in oat prod- 
ucts. So far, they have ground Wash- 
ington oats almost exclusively, which has 
given them a great advantage in coast 
markets over central states cereal millers, 
but local oats supplies are now about 
exhausted and Canadian oats are being 
imported. 

Joint hearings were held by the Wash- 
ington Department of Agriculture and 
the Oregon public service commission, at 
Seattle, June 12, and at Portland, June 
13, to take testimony on which to base 
charges for smutting grain and for fixing 
discounts for grain containing excessive 
moisture. The grain dealers offered evi- 
dence for increasing smutting charges 
over the present schedules, and represen- 
tatives of the wheat growers made claims 
for reductions. A final hearing will be 
held at Spokane June 20. 

The North Pacific Coast Freight Bu- 
reau, representing the western carriers, 
has made sixth section application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
a supplement to the grain and grain prod- 
ucts tariff, to become effective July 1, 
authorizing flour shipments in north Pa- 
cific coast territory in sacks of the sizes 
customary in this territory, which are 
smaller than those specified by the con- 
solidated classification committee, and to 
permit the guaranty of compliance with 
the Side specifications to be omitted from 
the sacks if stamped on the bills of 
lading. 





OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, June 17.—The flour 
market held steady during the week, but 
the coming week will open with a 20c 
decline all around, according to announce- 
ment made by the mills. The new list will 
quote family patents at $7.75, bakers 
hard wheat at $7.55 and bakers blue-stem 
patents at $7.35. Trade continues light. 

The millfeed market is easier and gen- 
erally lower. Mill-run is listed at $35 
and middlings at $41 a ton. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 »282 23 
Last week ........ 57,000 18,170 31 
Year ago .......+. 48,000 12,347 25 
Two years ago..... 48,000 40,973 85 
Three years ago.... 42,600 39,536 92 
Four years ago..... 40,500 10,886 26 
Five years ago..... 33,000 8,885 26 


There was a more or less steady de- 
mand for wheat throughout the week, 
both the old and new crop, but at no time 
were offerings numerous. Closing bids 
at the Exchange for June delivery were: 
hard white, $1.15; soft white, white club, 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.13; 
red Walla, $1.09. For August wheat 
$1.09 was bid for white and $1.08 for red. 

The coarse grain market was inactive 
during the week. No. 2 eastern yellow 
corn stood at $29.25 bid, white oats at 
$35, and gray oats at $33 ton. 


NOTES 


Wheat cargoes cleared for Europe this 
week included 280,500 bus on the Jap- 
anese steamer Aden Maru, 142,768 bus on 
the British steamer Cardiganshire, and 
284,000 bus on the Japanese steamer Glas- 
gow Maru. 

Testimony on which to base wheat 
smutting charges was taken by the Ore- 

nm Public Service Commission and the 

ashington state agricultural depart- 
ment at a joint hearing in this city. 
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Dealers asked for an increase of 10@75 
per cent over last year’s charges, while 
the growers called for reductions. Fur- 
ther hearings will be held at Washington 
points. 

The board of trustees of the Northwest 
Wheat Growers, Associated, meeting in 
Portland this week, voted to take in the 
North Dakota Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, which controls between 10,000,000 
and 15,000,000 bus, subject to ratification 
by the boards of directors of the two as- 
sociations. The Northwest concern will 
establish a sales office at Minneapolis to 
take care of the business of the North 
Dakota and Montana growers. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., June 17.—Flour 
buyers are cautious, and further declines 
in the wheat market this week, with cor- 
responding reductions in flour prices, 
caused the trade to take a more bearish 
attitude on future prices than ever. A 
liberal supply of flour appears to be held 
by all classes of the trade and the outlook 
for business until the new crop is not 
very yong . 

Mill prices have been reduced 20@40c 
per bbl, and are now as follows: Dakota 
standard patent, $7.75@8.75; clear, $8; 
Montana standard, $7.40@8.10; clear, 
$7.35; Dakota and Montana first patent, 
50c per bbl over standard patent; Kansas 
first patent, $8.10; standard, $7.75@7.90; 
eastern first clear, $6.50@6.75; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight grade, $7@7.50; 
cut-off, $6@6.50, basis 98's, cotton, de- 
livered San Francisco. 

Millfeed is in moderate demand only. 
Offerings are more liberal, and the mar- 
ket has declined in consequence $1@2 
ton. Eastern red bran is $28@29; Wash- 
ington and Oregon white bran and mill- 
run, $88@39; low grade flour, $44@45,— 
delivered San Francisco. 


NOTES 

The Grain Trade Association of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce re- 
ports the following receipts of grain at 
San Francisco during the month of May: 
wheat, 1,712 tons; barley, 17,676 tons; 
oats, 1,505 tons; beans, 50,686 sacks. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, Grain Trade Association, reports 
stocks of grain in warehouses and on 
wharves, in tons, on June 1, as follows: 
wheat, at Port Costa 5,070 tons, at Stock- 
ton 6,911 tons, at San Francisco 428 tons; 
barley, at Port Costa 21,087 tons, at 
Stockton 1,303 tons, at San Francisco 
3,194 tons; beans, 85,267 sacks. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., June 17.—Edward 
W. Thompson has been appointed man- 
ager of the California Farm Bureau Ex- 
change for Southern California. Mr. 
Thompson was formerly with the Great 
Western Milling Co. and the Taylor Mill- 
ing Co. For the present he will maintain 
an office with the Taylor Milling Co. of 
this city. The object of this exchange 
is to stabilize the market for grain grown 
by its members, to sell grain as needed 
at reasonable prices, and, it is claimed, 
at a minimum of selling expense to the 
farmer. It is reported that owners of 
more than 250,000 acres of grain lands 
have contracted to market their grain 
through this exchange. T. E. Morgan is 
general manager at San Francisco. It is 
stated by Mr. Thompson that 150,000 
acres under exchange contract are tribu- 
tary to this section. 

Funeral services were held in Pasadena 
on June 14 for Frank R. Pardridge, for- 
mer member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Mr Pardridge had been a resi- 
dent of Pasadena for a number of years, 
coming to California after a long period 
of trading in the Chicago wheat pit. He 
operated there as an independent broker 
and with Armour & Co. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce has telegraphed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at ae re- 
questing that no action be taken by that 
body on the recent dissolution decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Central Pacific and Southern Pacific 
lines. The protest is based on the claim 
that this dismemberment would be an 
irreparable calamity to the shipping pub- 


lic. 
The Millers’ Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia met on June 13 as guests of the 
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Pasadena Milling Co. The meeting was 
held at the Maryland Hotel, and there 
were eight. millers present. 

J. H. Smith, of Glendale, president of 
the California Retail Grocers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Association, will attend the na- 
tional convention at Cleveland, and will 
later go to England as a delegate to the 
international convention. 

With 37 vessels in Los Angeles harbor 
on June 14, a record of several years’ 
standing was surpassed. 

Captain S. Sandberg has been appoint- 
ed traffic manager for Los Angeles har- 
bor, by order of the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners. 

NOTES 

George M. Southwick has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the port to suc- 
ceed Captain Pedersen, who recently re- 
signed. 

A. F. Kittle has opened a brokerage 
office in this city. He was formerly vice 
president of the Nielson & Kittle Co., of 
San Pedro.- 

In connection with the Magnolia Flour 
Mills, recently organized in Riverside, it 
is reported that this concern will build 
a crib storage to hold 50,000 bus. How- 
ever, at present, this mill is only doing a 
brokerage business, and the plant has no 
machinery as yet. 

It is reported that several more baker- 
ies in this territory have become financial- 
ly embarrassed. One firm is the Faultless 
Baking Co., of San Diego, and the Board 
of Trade reports that it is doubtful if 
creditors will receive any dividends. One 
other concern is the National bakery at 
Monrovia. Additional failures are ex- 
pected to follow in the bakery trace, 
where it is a popular pastime to sell 
bread at less than cost and where the 
baker figures that none but the cheapest 
flour is best. 

The California Alfalfa Growers’ Ex- 
change has been incorporated in this city 
for $150,000, and succeeds the California 
Alfalfa Growers’ Association, which was 
composed of farmers heretofore produc- 
ing alfalfa. The purpose of the new 
company is to stabilize the business and 
increase the output so as to be able to 
furnish sufficient alfalfa to accommodate 
the needs of southern California. It is 
expected that 50,000 tons will be handled 
during the coming year. It is the inten- 
tion of the corporation to build three 
warehouses in Imperial valley, one at 
Owensmouth and one at Lancaster, and 
to lease warehouses in some of the other 
important cities in southern California. 





MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont., June 17.—The 
bottom dropped out of the local flour 
market this week, taking the price down 
50c per bbl and also scaling feed prices. 
Flour had been $8 per bbl or better for 
several weeks until this drop. There is 
said to be no active demand, and the feed 
business is also easing up. Prices: patent 
$7.50, first clear $6.25, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots; standard 
middlings $28, and bran $26, same terms. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grail 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
1 sie 


Gi BR. Be wcdvveece 1,363 77 13 ¥ 

Consolidated .... 1,101 42 37 15 
Optlvies. ...ccccsers 581 58 22 .* 
Grain Growers .. 806 213 146 + 
Fort William .... 859 23 40 “5 
GB, FZ BP. vccecdece 1,654 270 76 sl 
North Western .. 602 73 55 ++ 
Port Arthur ..... 2,955 294 136 11 
Cam. Gev’t ...... 684 189 82 7 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,269 185 44 39 


Private elevators. 





Totals 2,098 943 280 


Year ABO .ccccsecs 6,448 8,570 1,179 1,787 
MOCeMPER .cccives 1,945 356 102 22 
Lake shipments... 2,306 471 167 152 
Rail shipments... 310 31 20 31 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 38 No. 1 GC. W....06 9 
No. 1 northern..2,728 No, 2 C, W...... 406 
No. 2 northern..1,094 No. 3 C, W...... 318 
No. 3,northern..3,053 Ex. 1 feed ..... 4 
Be, @& pedocccsas 2,036 1. £608 cccccccse 141 
Te © wccevessae SOS 8 BeeE occccscee 96 
Pe De esas doe nes 151 Special bin ..... 45 
NE hee 4.0 9S 0 0.3,0 74 ORROTS 2 ccccccce 364 
ROR. 6.0.07 40600 39 Private .......:; 673 
WEEE es cn cnsce 6 ——— 
Special bin ..... 520 BORE cncdscee 2,098 
ORMSTS. .ccccccce 1,609 
Private ........ 7,309 

DOOR wccsccs 19,182 
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WISCONSIN MILLERS MEET 


Movement Begun at Oshkosh Gathering to 
Sell Flour on Arrival Draft Terms Only, 
te Avoid Protracted Credits 


OsuxosH, Wis., June 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Members of the Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association, assembled at 
Oshkosh today for the annual summer 
meeting of the association, instigated a 
movement to sell flour on arrival draft 
terms only. Credits are at present al- 
lowed to remain too long on the books, 
it was agreed, and the members felt that 
business conducted on a protracted cred- 
it basis invites heavy losses. 

A paper on “Legislation as Affecting 
Trade Associations,” written by A. P. 
Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, who was unable to be pres- 
ent, was read by Lacy Horton, secreta 
of the association. Mr. Husband stated, 
relative to the recent attention given to 
trade associations by the federal govern- 
ment, that Secretary Hoover approves 
such associations, in general, since they 
“work for advancement of public wel- 
fare and for progressive economic or- 
ganization.” 

A paper written by John E. Mitchell, 
Jr., vice president Alsop Process Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., on “Wisconsin Anti- 
Bleaching Legislation,” stated that the 
present law should be repealed because 
it is unjust to the law-abiding Wisconsin 
miller, makes him compete unfairly 
against bleached flour being shipped into 
the state, and holds out an incentive to 
him to use expensive and dangerous 
chemicals for bleaching that cannot be 
easily detected in the flour. 

Addresses were delivered by C. J. An- 
derson, of the Mill & Elevator Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Minneapolis, on 
“Fire Prevention,” and by H. W. Ploss, 
of the Grand Trunk Railway system, on 
“The Freight and Coal Situation.” 

A banquet was given this evening at 
the Municipal Club, with over 15 mem- 
bers present. 





V. P. WititaMs. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


Need of Rain Reported at End of April— 
Steady Movement of Wheat and 
Flour Oversea 


Mespourne, Victoria, April 29.—There 
is still need of a heavy, soaking rain over 
the extensive Australian wheat belt. 
Some valuable local downpours have 
been recorded, but the season has not 
broken completely. In view of the fact 
that, in many instances, the farmers have 
not had an opportunity to clean their 
bare fallows, a big percentage of dirty 
crops appears inevitable. At the present 
time the most favored state is South 
Australia. 

The wheat and flour markets latel 
have made two or three advances, muc 
to the satisfaction of the growers, espe- 
cially those in Victoria who have placed 
their grain from last harvest in the 
hands. of the Victorian Wheatgrowers’ 
Corporation. Recent happenings of this 
nature have been pointed to as a con- 
vincing illustration of the wisdom of co- 
Operative pooling and selling of wheat. 
Had the grain been disposed of entirely 
to the merchants during or at the close 
of the harvest, as in the days prior to 
the war, the growers, it is contended, 
would have suffered to the extent of sev- 
erxl pence per bushel. 

(he present price for wheat in Vic- 
toria is 5s 101%4d per bu on trucks at 
port, and flour is quoted at £13 10s per 


ton, 








WHEAT PRICES 


“omment has been frequently made in 
the grain trade in this state respecting 
the system adopted by the Victorian 
Wheatgrowers’ Corporation in the sale 
of wheat to home buyers. It is alleged 
that on numerous occasions the pool ce 
refused to offer wheat, although the 
price had been fixed for the day, and 
that, as a result, some export flour busi- 
ness has been lost to Victoria. 

An explanation by officials of the cor- 
poration indicates that the fixing of 
prices is deferred until the London mar- 
ket prices have been received. When the 


daily quotation has been determined the. 


organization never has, it is asserted, re- 
fused to supply wheat at the price de- 
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cided upon, With regard to the millers 
allied to the pool the agreement entered 
into provides for them to obtain suffi- 
cient wheat to meet the requirements of 
their trade for a month, but the observ- 
ance of this arrangement has not been 
strictly enforced. 

It is mae | stated that, generally, the 
prices quoted by the pool for wheat for 
the home trade are above London parity. 
The pool authorities, however, declare 
that its prices are based on actual busi- 
ness, It is contended by the millers that 
the corporation should quote representa- 
tive prices of over-sea parity, and not 
on the basis of limited business. , 

Eight cargoes of wheat are reported 
to have been sold lately at 56s 9d@57s 
6d per qr, which is said to be equivalent 
to about 5s 9d per bu, f.o.b, It is un- 
derstood that a considerable proportion 
of the wheat is being taken on conti- 
nental account. 

The latest advices are that two West- 
ern Australian cargoes afloat have been 
disposed of at 57s 3d and 57s per qr. 
A cargo from Victoria has changed 
hands at 57s 414d. 


WHEAT POOLS 


The Victorian state government is em- 
phatically opposed to compulsory pools 
of any description, and the premier made 
it clear yesterday that he is not disposed, 
at the moment, to repeat his action of 
last year, and guarantee a certain price 
for wheat which may be handled by a 
voluntary pool. When pressed to say 
whether assistance would be given by 
the government if a voluntary organiza- 
tion found it impossible to finance a pool, 
the premier said he was not prepared to 
give a definite answer at the moment. 
He added, however, “We are not going 
to see the wheat industry suffer, but it 
is sound politics and sound business for 
the government to get out of business as 
fast as it can.” 

A statement has been issued by the 
minister for lands, who is also a member 
of the Australian Wheat Board, regard- 
ing the amounts which have been received 
in the different states in respect of the 
several pools. It reveals the following 


positions: 
New South South Western 
Wales Victoria Aust. Aust, 
1915-16.. 4s 10d* 4s 1ldt 4s 7dt 4s 8dt 
1916-17... 3s 34 4s 3d 3s 3d 4s 2a* 
1917-18.. 48 3d 5s 1d 4s 9d 4s 9d 
1918-19.. 4s 11d 5s 5d 5s 4d 5s 5d 
1919-20.. 710d 8s 8s 9d 9s 4a 
1920-21.. 7s 6d17 7s 3d 7s 3d 7s 3d 


*Less rail and freight charges. tLess 
freight charges. {Less freight and handling 
charges. {Net. 

From 1917-18 season, inclusive, to 1920-21, 
the amounts are all less rail and freight 
charges, 

In regard to the New South Wales 
payments for 1920-21, it has to be re- 
membered that the federal government 
guaranteed 5s per bu and the state gov- 
ernment supplemented that with a guar- 
anty of 2s 6d per bu, which made the 
total received by the farmers 7s 6d, net. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 

The latest available figures relating to 

the export oversea of wheat and flour 

show that, since Dec. 1, shipments have 

been as follows, compared with the cor- 

responding periods of the two immediate- 
ly preceding seasons: 


WHEAT (BUS) 


1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
S. Aust. ..... 19,032,969 11,953,116 15,095,983 
Victoria ..... 5,887,000 11,273,369 15,958,990 


N. S. Wales.. 94,968 12,289,914 9,209,432 
W. Australia. 4,321,000 2,740,936 6,338,360 
Queensland... ...6..06. 63,335 369,267 
« 29,335,937 38,310,670 46,972,032 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 





Totals . 


South Australia .... 28,132 15,685 17,370 
WROCOTER cesccccccce 35,0381 23,144 40,147 
New South Wales... 14,253 6,757 32,677 
Western Australia .. 8,111 17,791 25,927 





Totale ....s.seeee 85,527 63,377 116,121 


Convincing evidence of the faith of 
the South Australian Co-operative Farm- 
ers’ Union, Ltd., in the mallee country, 
as well as in the milling industry, is 
provided by the large and well-equipped 
mill which it recently opened at Pinna- 
roo, in South Australia, near the Vic- 
torian border. It was mentioned that, 
to run successfully, the mill would have 
to work continuously in three shifts. Its 
capacity is 50,000 bus wheat per annum. 

During the speeches which marked the 
opening occasion, some interesting fig- 
ures were furnished regarding the mill- 


ing industry in Australia. It was stated 
that there were 210 mills in Australia, 
employing 3,885 men, and paying in 
= £628,000 annually. In South Aus- 
tralia there are 45 mills which employ 
675 men and distribute each year £109,- 
206 in wages. In 1919-20 £1,556,375 
worth of materials was used, which, aft- 
er manufacture, had an added value of 
£240,000. 

Australia, in 1919-20, exported flour 
equivalent to 108,355,733 bus wheat—the 
greatest amount yet sent away in a 
year. _In five years the commonwealth 
exported the equivalent of 318,914,235 
bus wheat, and the grain dispatched in 
the same period was 233,916,340 bus. It 
was indicated by one speaker that the 
value lost in sending wheat abroad is im- 
mense, and: involves a considerable loss 
of bran and pollard to Australian farm- 
ers. 

Another Queensland mill, that of 
Messrs. Barnes & Coy, at Warwick, has 
closed. The reason advanced is that it is 
impossible to obtain wheat at a price to 
cover working expenses. G. P. Barnes 
says his mill and other mills are pre- 
pared to give a price in excess of the ex- 
port value, but the wheat board prefers 
to export. 

An organization known as Australian 
Manufacturers, Ltd., has been formed, 
with headquarters in Melbourne, for the 
purpose of developing trade in the East. 
The concern is representative of from 
£5,000,000 to £6,000,000 capital, and be- 
tween 30 and 40 commodities. It is 
hoped, as a result of the enterprise, to 
enable the manufacturers and producers 
interested in the company to carry “a 
level load” all the year round. G. 
Crokam has been sent to Shanghai in its 
interests. 

As indicated in a previous letter, the 
plight of the gold mining industry in 
Australia is occasioning much anxiety. 
Production is seriously diminishing, as 
is shown by the fact that during the first 
four months of the current year the out- 
put for the commonwealth was only 160,- 
092 fine ounces, compared with 183,111 
and 199,042 in the corresponding terms 
of 1921 and 1920, respectively. It is 
stated that, owing to the high costs of 
labor and supplies, almost all the large 
gold mining companies are breaking only 
the best of their ore. Hence the re- 
serves are dwindling much more rapidly 
than would be the case if they could be 
conserved to help out the lower grade 
ore. 

NEW SOUTH WALES FINANCE 

Striking figures showing the chaotic 
condition of the finances of New South 
Wales were quoted last week by the new 
treasurer, Mr. Cocks, in moving the sec- 
ond reading of the super tax bill which 
is designed to reimpose an additional 
tax of 6d in the pound on taxable in- 
comes for the current year. Deficits, 
said the minister, amounted to £2,250,- 
000. Then there was a deficit, estimated 
on the budget of the former treasurer, 
of £2,000,000 unless additional taxation 
were imposed. Continuing, Mr. Cocks 
said, “I want to be fair, but there will 
be something between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000 of a total deficit at the end 
of the financial year.” 


TRADING TRANSACTIONS 


Some interesting and significant ob- 
servations were made last week in Mel- 
bourne by the chairman of directors of 
the Royal Bank. After having referred 
to the many men out of employment, and 
the fact that Australian industries have 
been suffering to some extent through 
the excessively high costs of production, 
he said the position of importers lately 
has been far from happy. Trading bal- 
ance sheets, recently published, reveal 
heavy losses from depreciation of stocks, 
and the year 1921 will rank as one of 
the worst experienced in recent times. 
The present year, however, is opening 
more promisingly. Losses are being 
courageously faced, stocks are being 
drastically written down, the volume of 
trade is increasing, and it is believed that, 
at the end of the year fair results will 
be shown. The enormous surplus stocks 
are gradually going into consumption, 
and the balance of trade, which was so 
adverse during 1920-21, is now adjusted. 

An official statement reveals that the 
external trading operations of Victoria 
continue satisfactory. The figures for 
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March show a contraction of imports. of 
nearly £1,500,000; on the other hand, 
exports were greater to almost the same 
extent. 

Cxartes J. MatrHews. 





EUROPEAN CROP CONDITIONS 

Wasuinorton, D. C., June 17.—Healthy 
condition of the European wheat crop is 
reported to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In France, Germany and Poland, 
condition of crop is not up to average, 
but it is about average elsewhere. Gen- 
eral recent rains and warmer weather are 
facilitating growth and improving the 
condition of the crop. 

Total 1921-22 production of wheat for 
the Southern Hemisphere which includes 
Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, Union of 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and British India, is estimated at 712,- 
777,000 bus, an increase of 100,664,000 
bus, compared with the same date last 
year. The 1909-10 to 1912-13 five-year 
average is 633,161,000 bus. 

Warmer weather in central Europe, 
and abundance of moisture, have been 
very favorable to the planting and ger- 
mination of the corn crop there. 

The condition of the Egyptian cotton 
crop was reported as quite satisfactory 
at the beginning of May. Some reseed- 
ing has been necessary but not more than 
usual, Some complaints of an inade- 
quate supply of water are reported. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





INCREASED GERMAN CUSTOMS DUTIES 

WasuinoTon, D. C., June 17.—New in- 
creases in German customs duties report- 
ed to the Department of Commerce by 
American agents in Berlin include the 
following: 

Item 164. Pearled grain grits, and 
groats of cereals, including rice groats, 
but excepting oats. 

Item 165. Other mill . products: of 
grain (malted or not), with the exception 
of oats, or of legumes; also rolled rice; 
of oats, malted or not. 

Item 198. Common bakers’ produce 
(without the addition of eggs, lard, 
spices, sugar, or the like). 

Item 218. Articles of food for con- 
sumption not otherwise mentioned, fresh, 
dried, or prepared. 

Generally speaking, the duties have 
been doubled. Details may be obtained 
on application to the tariff division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Joun Marrinayn. 





NASHVILLE TERMINALS TO BE OPENED 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., June 17.—This 
week the Nashville manufacturers have 
celebrated the opening of the new Cum- 
berland River terminals at the Broadway 
wharf with a grand exhibition of Nash- 
ville made products. 

The terminals were built by the city at 
a cost of $300,000, being of concrete and 
steel construction, five stories in height, 
and 345 feet in length. The Tennessee 
Central track enters the terminals, which 
have all necessary equipment for han- 
dling freight. It is expected that they 
will greatly increase the use of water 
transportation by Nashville shippers. 

The terminals mean much to the mill- 
ing and grain interests, as it was the ad- 
vantage gained through its location on 
the Cumberland River that made Nash- 
ville the largest grain and milling point 
of the Southeast over 50 years ago. 

Joun LeErrer. 





TORONTO COMPANY NAMES MANAGER 
Toronto, Ont., June 17.—Toronto Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., has appointed J. S. Jef- 
fries to the management of its business 
and is opening an office in the Lumsden 
Building, Toronto, from which all the 
affairs of its 700-bbl mill at Streetsville, 
Ont., will be conducted. Mr. Jeffries 
was formerly with the Campbell Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., until that business was 
bought by the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., when he took a similar position 
with the latter concern. He has had 
plenty of experience in the milling busi- 
ness and should make a capable execu- 
tive head of the company he is now to 
manage. It is not at present the policy 
of the company -to proceed with the pro- 
posed addition to the capacity of the 
Streetsville plant but this will be done 
as soon as the volume of business avail- 
able warrants. Battey. 
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TERMINAL GRAIN MARKETS 


(Continued from page 1260.) 

Closing prices are, as a rule, used as 
basic prices for country purchasing. 
These quotations are printed in the vari- 
ous trade publications, by the newspa- 
pers, and otherwise. In the Northwest 
the closing prices are usually employed 
as a basis by the Grain Bulletin, a pri- 
vately controlled —_ card service, sent 
each day to several thousand country ele- 
vators. This card service states a buying 

rice for the elevators at each station; 
In other words, a price made up by de- 
ducting from terminal market prices the 
freight to the local station and a more 
or less arbitrary handling margin to 
cover the elevator’s cost and profit. This 
inquiry shows that while this service is 
not now subject to private and inter- 
ested influence, so far as the evidence 
discloses, it was subject to such influ- 
ence in the past that it permitted altera- 
tion in quotations at interested requests 
and has been used for collusive buying. 

The commission believes that certain 
changes are desirable in the grain busi- 
ness, particularly at terminal markets. 
These changes call for: 

(1) Improved banking arrangements 
for the grain movement in the North- 
west. 

(2) The elimination of financing of 
commission houses by terminal elevators 
wherever it may appear. 

(3) The operation of public terminal 
elevators by railroad companies as an 
adjunct to the transportation service. 

“ Improvement in the methods of 
making up cash quotations. 

(5) The elimination or reduction of 
so-called insurance charges levied on 
county shippers at the Duluth market. 

(6) The adoption of some form of 
governmental supervision of privately 
issued country price reports of wide cir- 
culation such as the Grain Bulletin card. 

(7) The prohibition of cash grain 
scalping by concerns acting directly or 
indirectly as commission men or receiv- 
ers. 

FINANCING 

In the nee of the cash grain 
business improved banking arrangements 
are needed in the producing areas of the 
Northwest so that country shippers need 
not be dependent upon terminal market 
commission houses for their working 
funds. While, in other sections of the 
country, grain is financed through regu- 
lar banking channels, the country dealer 
in the Northwest usually draws upon a 
commission house for operating funds 
and thereby becomes obligated to ship to 
this concern. This causes commission 
house competition in financing as well 
as in the handling of grain, which in turn 
results in the assumption of heavy finan- 
cial risks by the commission houses, and 
sometimes the acceptance of inadequate 
security for the funds advanced. It 
also probably tends to keep out of the 
commission business men with small capi- 
tal or credit. 

Moreover, the practice leads to a mul- 
tiplication of solicitors and expenses, and 
thus has a tendency to create high com- 
mission rates. This is due not only to 
the fact that such financing requires ex- 
tensive solicitation to secure the business 
in the first place, but also to the neces- 
sity of maintaining some check upon the 
subsequent operations of the financed 
elevators. As pointed out in Volume I, 
however, there is a great deal of evi- 
dence to indicate that in a large portion 
of the Northwest the elevators can bor- 
row more cheaply from the commission 
houses than from the local banks. As 
long as this continues to be true, it is 
doubtful if any material improvement 
with reference. to commission house 
financing can be expected. 

The financing of Duluth commission 
houses by terminal elevator operators 
tends to have a restrictive effect upon 
competition and should be eliminated. 
Commission houses are the nts of 
country elevators for the sale of their 
grain and as such it is their duty to 
obtain the best possible prices. Arrange- 
ments under which they turn over grain 
consigned to them to certain terminal 
elevators because of funds advanced are 
not conducive to free competition in the 
sale of grain nor presumably to the con- 
-signees procuring the best obtainable 
price therefor. 
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* The private wire systems were estab- 
lisied primarily for future trading, but 
in recent years have gone extensively into 
the cash business. ‘The use of private 
wires in connection with this cash grain 
business has been bitterly op by 
many of the commission houses on the 
ground that where the country elevator 
receives market advice, together with 
baseball scores and other information, 
over private wires, it is influenced to give 
its business, both cash and future, to the 
house furnishing such service, while a 
firm carrying on an ordinary cash busi- 
ness cannot afford the heavy investment 
required for even a comparatively small 
system of private wires. On the other 
hand, it is argued that the solicitation of 
consignments by wire houses, particular- 
ly at Chicago, counteracts to a certain 
extent the efforts of terminal elevator 
owners to buy directly from the country, 
and thereby tends to sustain the volume 
of sample selling on the exchange floor 
and so to increase competition among 
the purchasers of grain. 

So far as the conduct of the cash grain 
commission business is concerned, the 
private wire is an expensive facility. 
Generally speaking, there is not in this 
business any such necessity for — 
in handling the transactions involved, as 
in the case of future trading, and this is 
true even of the hedging transactions of 
country elevators. While, therefore, it 
may be that this is an economical method 
of handling grain purchases and sales, as 
long as cash and future business are 
combined and the speculative business 
takes care of: the larger share of the 
expense, it by no means follows that this 
is true if private wires are employed for 
the transaction of only the cash commis- 
sion business, including hedges. This 
would necessarily require sufficiently high 
commission rates to cover the entire ex- 
pense of the facility and would probably 
tend to restrict the commission business 
to a comparatively few concerns possess- 
ing large capital. 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR REMEDIES 


Grain merchandising on the part of 
operators of licensed public elevators ap- 
pears to be contrary to sound principles 
of public warehousing leading to dissat- 
isfaction on the part of growers and 
milfers, and to ill feeling throughout the 
grain trade. This situation gives to the 
large elevator merchandisers practical 
control of deliverable grain at the ter- 
minal markets, facilitates the manipula- 
tion of futures, and has doubtless been 
at times responsible for the failure of 
the cash and future markets to move in 
harmony. " 

A possible remedy for the existing situ- 
ation is to make it practicable for grain 
dealers not operating elevators to store 
grain in public elevators in competition 
with the big elevator merchandisers. To 
accomplish this would apparently require 
a reduction in storage charges. But the 
indications are that even at present stor- 
age rates a purely storage and transfer 
elevator cannot be profitably operated at 
interior terminal points. is difficulty 
— be met in either of two ways. The 
railroads might be required to operate 
elevators for the convenience of their 
shippers; or the government, presum- 
ably the state government, might operate 
storage elevators at rates sufficiently low 
to permit dealers without elevators to 
compete with the elevator merchandisers. 

It may be objected to proposed reme- 
dies that the operation of public ware- 
houses by the railroads in such manner 
or at such storage rates as would re- 
store the possibility of the utilization of 
public storage by cash grain handlers 
ort, would involve a loss to the rail- 
roads. This is not a conclusive objection 
and may not really apply in the case of 
railroad operations. Railroad elevators 
are at present, and in the past have been 
leased to their operators at rentals often 
nominal and frequently insufficient to af- 
ford an adequate return on the invest- 
ment. Furthermore, it is not at all im- 
possible that railroad elevators could be 
operated profitably at interior terminals 
if the storage rates were made sufficient- 
ly low to enable cash handlers generally 
to employ these facilities in competition 
with private elevator merchandisers. 
Adequate profit from a purely storage 
and transfer elevator is chiefly a question 
of volume of business. If rates were 


sufficiently low to enable dealers without 
elevators to use these facilities, there 
should be a vast increase in the quantity 
stored by grain handlers and a great in- 
crease in the degree of utilization of ca- 
pacity, such as to mean possibly a direct 
profit as well as other indirect’ advan- 
tages to the railroads owning the eleva- 
tors. 

The restoration of a normal situation 
as regards the use of public storage in 
the grain trade would apparently be so 
generally beneficial to the trade and to 
the public as to justify appropriate legis- 
lation. 

GASH PRICES AND QUOTATIONS 

Cash grain prices as at present re- 
ported for the various exchanges, and 
the methods of recording and computing 
such prices, taking the exchanges as a 
whole, are not sufficiently accurate. Ter- 
minal market prices serve as a basis for 
the prices paid in the country, and it is 
therefore of vital importance to the 
grower that records of cash prices ac- 
tually paid should be as complete and 
accurate as possible, and that any prices 
compiled or selected from them for pub- 
lication and circularizing should be de- 
termined as objectively and correctly as 
possible. 

In the first place, every cash sale made 
should be ee to be reported 
promptly, together with the time of the 
transaction, regardless of whether other 
sales have been made at the same time 
and price or not. 

Second, it is regarded as fundamental 
that in the issuance of prices, such as 
opening, high, low, and closing, the ele- 
ment of human judgment should be, so 
far as practicable, eliminated. These 
prices ought to represent actual pur- 
chases and sales, so far as possible, and 
in the case of opening and closing quo- 
tations, prices on transactions within a 
definite period of the opening or the 
close. Highs and lows should likewise 
represent in all cases actual transac- 
tions. If it is found necessary to use 


bid or asked prices or nominal prices . 


they should be so labeled and any neces- 
sary explanations made. It is impor- 
tant, also, that the procedure of closing 
price committees should be more defi- 
nitely prescribed. 

Finally, it is recommended that all the 
exchanges should publish quotations on 
a uniform basis, each kind of quotation 
to be made up by as nearly uniform 
methods and principles as practicable. 

The exchanges have apparently devot- 
ed less attention to these matters than 
their importance demands. It is believed 
that they would perform a considerable 
public service if they would undertake a 
careful study of the situation, with a 
view to the establishment of a system 
of cash price quotations along the lines 
already indicated, or along other lines if 
they should seem better calculated to im- 
prove the situation. 


CASH GRAIN SCALPING 


As already stated, a car of grain is 
held to be scalped when it passes through 
the hands of one or more middlemen in 
the same market other than the con- 
signee, prior to delivery on either “to- 
arrive” or future contracts, or prior to 
delivery to a concern or its nt en- 
gaged in storing, conditioning, convert- 
ing, or shipping grain. 

ittle or no cash grain scalping was 
found at Chicago or Kansas City. At 
Minneapolis, however, the results of the 
tests made by the Commission indicated 
that the percentage of cars scalped in 
this market was between 514 and 914 per 
cent of the total cars received in 1916-17. 

By tracing through the various scalped 
cars certain facts were clearly established ; 
(1) that the consignments of. certain 
large scalpers are much more heavily 
scalped than the consignments of other 
receivers; (2) that the two largest scalp- 
ers in Minneapolis scalped respectivel 
71 and 81 per cent of the cars whic 
they purchased from each other; (3) that 
a substantial proportion of the cars 
scalped are bought back by the original 
consignees; (4) that a considerable pro- 
portion of the scalped cars were sold by 
the scalper on the same day as pur- 
chased, some being scalped once, some 
twice, and others three times on the same 


The 
foregoing facts would seem to in- 
dicate that the scalping as it has been 
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conducted at Minneapolis causes scalp- 
ing commission houses to fail to procure 
the best obtainable prices for consignors. 
As an explanation for this scalping it 
might be alleged to be due to lack of 
skill on the part of the consignee seller, 
but there is no excuse for lack of skill 
on the part of some of the larger scalp- 
ers whose consigned grain is, as indicat- 
ed, most heavily scalped. The mere fact 
that an organization is a large scalper 
would indicate that it has in its employ 
men who are either highly competent 
judges of grain or who have great fa- 
miliarity with the requirements of vari- 
ous buyers or both. The proper pro- 
tection of the interest of the consignor 
ought to require that the best talents of 
a commission house organization should 
be employed for the purpose of selling 
its consignments. Scalping, however, af- 
fords an outside profit over and above 
the commission obtained by a receiver 
for selling grain and in addition, in the 
case of a salaried employee scalping on 
joint account for such a house, an ex- 
tra source of revenue besides his salary. 
So long as this is the case it certainly 
would not be surprising if many scalping 
operators were more interested in the 
possibilities of extra profit from such 
operations than in procuring the best 
possible prices obtainable for consigned 
grain which they are supposed to sel! 
The foregoing considerations sugy:st 
the conclusion that scalping as conduc: «d 
at Minneapolis has been to a large ‘e- 
gree at the expense of the consignment 
business and of the consignors of thie 
grain in at least a considerable prop. r- 
tion of cases. Commission houses devit- 


ing their entire time and attention solely 


to the sale of grain should be able to a- 
sorb a very considerable proportion of 
the profits now obtained by the scalpers 
and thus to procure a higher price for 
consigned cars which are scalped than is 
now obtained for such cars on the first 
sale. It is believed that the practice 
tends to collusion, logrolling, lack of «\- 
tention to selling on the part of con- 
signees, and to sales to scalpers when 
better prices could be realized in the a!- 
sence of such transactions. If there are 
any advantages to the practice they 
should be obtainable through the oper: - 
tions of scalpers who are not connectc:|, 
either directly or indirectly, with co:- 
mission house consignees or concerns '!- 
filiated with such consignees. 

For these reasons, therefore, the co1- 
mission concludes that cash grain scal})- 
ing by concerns or individuals in any 
way connected with the cash grain com- 
mission business, either directly or indi- 
rectly, should be strictly forbidden. 

Respectfully, 
Netson B. Gasxitt, Chairman, 
Vicror Murpock, 
Joun F. Nucent, 
Huston THompson. 


JoHN MArRINAN. 





-TARIFF BEFORE BONUS 
Wasuineoton, D. C., June 17.—Distra 
tions in the form of the soldier bonus 
and the naval bill prevented much proz- 
ress with the tariff bill during the pas! 
week. The Senate expects to dispose 0! 
the naval bill on Monday after which i 
will return to the tariff, it having bee: 
agreed among Senate leaders that tlic 
bonus will not be taken up until the tar 

iff is out of the way. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMEN! 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. 
Russell during his service as statistician f°" 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill repo: * 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the Unit« 
States flour production and the flour an 
wheat movement for the period from Jun‘ 
26, 1921, to June 3, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Flour production, bbls— 
May 28-June 3........ 1,714 1,838 1,838 
June 26-June 3....... 116,715 100,447 123,500 
FPiour, July 1- 


MONE SoU ct ccc cewss 14,930 15,051 20,199 
BRRDOPED nc cos ce ceic cee 575 1,420 120 
Wheat, June 26- 

June 3, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .724,000 682,000 767,800 


Exports .. .... ......192,790 271,98 112.887 
BONER: ch nn 604. 6:00d a0 12,300 51,200 4,500 
Ground by mills...... 525,150 452,202 575,509 


Wheat stocks, 
June 3, bus— 


_ At totminals ..:2....< 29,301 9,984 39,112 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 22,159 64,536 59,496 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 











DULUTH, JUNE 17 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b,, mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 
1922 1921 
Family patent .......$7.30@7.50 $8.75@9.00 
Bakers patent .......-. 7.06@7.25 8.60@8.75 
First clear, jute ...... 5.25@5.80 6.75@7.25 
Second clear, jute .... 4.10@4.55 56.00@5.50 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.90@7.15 8.25@8.50 
Durum patent ..... «+. 6.45@6.75 8.00@8.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.65; No. 2 straight, $5.15; No, 3 
dark, $3.70; No. 6 dark, $6.65; No. 8 rye, 
$4.65. 

WHEAT—Cash demand for spring and 
durum fair. Receipts of durum much better 
than spring, so bulk of trading was in that 
wheat. As a good part of total arrivals 
applied on sale, offerings were not extensive 
and market cleaned up pretty well on all 
sessions. Choice durum was scarce and want- 
ed most of the time, with buyers willing to 
pay sellers’ price to get it. The ordinary 
stuff moved slower, though cared for. Down- 
ward revision noted in the cash basis in line 
with other markets. Durum futures active 
and lower, influenced by promising crop con- 
ditions. Spring inactive and also lower. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern—————___,, 

June No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
12... 141% @156% 189% @152% 182% @149% 
13... 1395 @154% 137% @150% 130% @147% 
14... 141 @156 189 @1i52 182 @149 
15... 137% @152% 185% @148% 126% @139% 
16... 186% @152% 134% @148% 125% @143% 
17... 1355 @1515% 133% @147% 124% @142% 


om Amber durum -—Durum—, 
June No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
12. 124% @126% 122% @124% 118% 116% 
13. 125 @127 123 @126 118 116 
14. 127% @129% 125% @127% 120% 118% 
15. 124% @126% 122% @124% 117% 115% 
16. 125% @127% 123% @125% 115% 113% 
17. 126% @128% 124% @126% 116% 114% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
June 3mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
: ere 315% @33% 85% 44@66 
13...... 564% 31% @33% 86 44@60 
14...... 56% 32 @34 88% 44@60 
15 55% 30% @32% 86% 44@60 
16. 56 31% @33% 87% 44@60 
17. 55% 381% @33% 86%  44@60 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


c-—Spring— —Durum—, 


July Sept. July Sept. 
Pane 18 .cicivce.ceeks 124 112%. 106% 
@eme 18 seneehsd. veaek 120 113 107% 
oe ere Pa 122 115% 109% 
amme 16 cccisewes aseus 120 112% 107% 
Pane 16 cescsses v6ees 120 113% 108% 
Game 17 wcecdede ‘saces 120 114% 108% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—Receipts—— -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 171 408 80 84 117 4 


Durnm .... 584 282 6507 99. 307 326 

Winter .... 6 42 5 1 S . se 
Totals ll 732 692 184 428 330 
WEN .vccce 187 ... 761 190 

tS esau 2 188 4 6564 16 

 . eee 225 179 $326 4130 4191 281 

Barley .... i 68 5 119 66 

Flaxseed .. 18 75 #4126 ~=«... 121 9 


GRAIN STOCKS 


I) .)uth-Superior wheat stocks, June 17, and 
rece ots by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omi‘.ed in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—. -———grade——_, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus cars cars cars 


1,° 4k ha 
1, 2 nor SS on a: oe, oe 
3ckn 
3 sor 28 166 51 45 45 20 
A ther 

ring .. 184 225 392 385 167 33 
1 amd 
1,: dur § 167 31 840 187 62 118 
Ali other 
urum .. 784 228 473 214 78 81 
Wikter 43 «10 6 27 5 


eee 3 
Mixed .....1,163 73 42 202 213 110 


Totals ,.2,824 . 970 1,845 712 665 386 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic—_, ——Bonded——_, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


Corn «aces 1,488 154 : 

Oats .sciad 2,044 5,677 2 es - ee 

Rye .sescce 414 249 326 $a ; a 

Barley .... 72 94 178 47 a ex 

Flaxseed .. 64 1,056 223 bas os 3 
FLAXSEED 


Futures turned from a slow moving. affair 
to one of activity on the springing up of 
increased interest from both the selling and 
buying side. Pressure was on at the start, 
Gue to favorable crop prospects, causing a 


decline extending to 6c and establishing a 
new low on the drive. Selling orders were 
apparently cleaned up, for the entrance of 
a buyer or two found market bare of offer- 
ings, and they were compelled to increase 
bids substantially to secure requirements, 
The bulge resulted in further support and 
advance of 19% @21%c from early high be- 
fore market settled down. Closing day 
spreading between here and Winnipeg kept 
the market choppy within a price range of 
7c. Final figures were %@1%c off. Since 
June 10 market scored a 10@13c advance, 
July showing the inside price. Continued 
light receipts led top a slow and narrow cash 


market. Buyers paid July price for any 
No. 1 spot or arrive. 
~~——Close——. 
Opening June 18 
Junei2 High Low Junei7 1921 
July ..$2.44 $2.54 $2.33% $2.48 $1.89 
Sept. . 2.38% 2.52 2.30% 2.46% 1.91 


Oct, .. 2.35 2.47 2.25 2.44 1.90 





CHICAGO, JUNE ‘17 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


TROPOREMED ccccccccccecs $0966 0b~ $8.30@8.35 
Spring patents, jute .............. 7.25 @7.75 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.75 @7.25 
Spring clears, jute ........sse.e5. 5.25 @6.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.75 @4.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.00@8.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent, southern, jute ............ $5.60@5.80 
Straight, southern, jute ........ ~+ 5.35@5.60 
Clear, southern, jute ........... +. 4.25@4.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $6.50 @7.25 
Patent, 95 per cent .......... ~+- 5.85 @6.50 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........-++.. 5.00@5.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $5.10 @5.40 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.70 @5.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 91 cars, compared with 
87 last week and 236 a year ago. Bulk of 
contract wheat in store has been cleaned up, 
and receipts are expected to continue light. 
Winter grades generally 3@4c lower on the 
week, following the decline in futures. 
Spring wheat about steady. Milling demand 
fairly good, outside millers taking spring and 
hard winter varieties, and loca! millers after 
soft winter stuff. Shipping sales totaled 2,- 
500,000 bus, mostly for export. Compared 
with July, premiums closed as follows: 


1 red 4@5c over 1 dah 8@12c over 
2 red 3@3%c over 2 dh 6@10c over 
3 red 1@2%c over 3 da h 4@65c over 

4 red July to 8c un 4dah 2@3c over 

1 hd 4@65c over 1 y h 3@4c over 

2 hd 2@38c over 2y h 2@38c over 

3 hd 1@2c under 3 yh July to 2c under 
4 hd 2@3c under 4 y h 56@7c under 
1 n 15@20c over 1 dn 25@45c over 
2 n 10@12c over 2dan 20@40c over 
3 n July to 10c over 3 dn 15@25c over 
4 n 2c ov to 6c un 4 dan 5@l16c over 
1m July to 5c over 3 m 2% @b5c under 
2 m ic un to lc ov 4m 7@10c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
SD COR cwccsMicacs cess @wccce 141% @147% 
POG, .cces @114% 117% @119 139%@161% 

1 hd. 116 @118 ..... @115% 144 @170 
2hd. 112 @116 114%@118 142% @166% 
1 GR cccceQecece ccceeQeevee 149% @169% 

O'S Dh svcaces cecw weece ae paves 148 

Ss See @119% ..... @ ooeee 150 @151 
BM, Be cocceQeevce voceeQeeees 136 @164% 
2G Me coves isccce Svee @150% 161 @171% 
Sdn.161 @156..... @155 156 @161% 
CORN—Receipts, 1,519 cars, compared 


with 2,116 last week and 2,455 a year ago. 
Business fairly good, with country offerings 
more liberal at close of the week. Spot 
prices 1@2c lower for the period. Export 
trade moderate. Shipping sales totaled about 


700,000 bus. Cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: : 

This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 59% @61 58% @62 60% @64% 
2 mix... 59% @61 58% @61% 60% @64% 
3 mix... 58% @60% 57% @61% 60 @63% 
4 mix... 574% @59% 66% @60 69% @61 
5 mix... 56% @58% 57 @57% 57 @61 
6 mix... 55% @57% 64% @58% 54 @58% 
1 yellow. 60 @61% 59 @62 61% @65 
2 yellow. 60 @61% 58% @62% 61% @65 
8 yellow. 58% @61 584% @61% 60 @64 
4 yellow. 57% @59% 57 @60% 60 @63 
5 yellow. 564% @58% 56% @59% -@62 
6 yellow. 55 @57% 55 @58% 564% @60 
1 white. 60%@61% 59 @60% 61%@64% 
2 white. 60 @61% 59 @62 61% @65 
8 white. 59 @60% 58 @61% 61% @63% 
4 white. 57% @59% 56%@604% ....@.... 
5 white. 56% @58% 656%@59% 59 @63% 
6 white. 554% @57% 655%@58% 54% @59 


OATS—Lower grades 1@2c lower on the 
week. Domestic trade fair, and export de- 
mand not so urgent. Receipts light and of- 
ferings pretty well absorbed. Cash prices, 
with comparisons: 

This week 
white. 38 @41 
white. 34% @41 


Last week Last year 
38% @41% 37 @39% 
36% @41% 36% @39% 
white. 33 @38% 35 @41 36 @38% 
white. 32% @38 34 @40% 34 @38 

RYE—Receipts, 12 cars, compared with 15 
cars last week and 22 a year ago. Spot prices 


mewn 


2@4%c lower for the period. Market gen- 
erally quiet, and offerings limited. No. 2 
ranged 88% @92%c, compared with 93@94%c 
last week and $1.22% @1.40 a year ago. July 
closed today at 86%c, September at 8é6c, 
and December at 89c. 

BARLEY—Spot prices 3@4c lower. Mar- 
ket quiet. Some export inquiry, but bids 
out of line. Receipts light. The range was 
52@67c, compared with 56@70c last week 
and 55@70c a year ago. July closed yester- 
day at 88c and September at 87c. 

CORN GOODS—Smaller yield per bushel 
of corn has advanced prices about 5c on most 
goods, Conditions little changed. Export 
quiet. Corn flour $1.65, yellow and white 
granulated corn meal $1.55, yellow and white 
cream meal $1.50, pearl and granulated hom- 
iny $1.55, oatmeal $2.80, jute, car lots, per 100 
lbs. Rolled oats, $2.52% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Price $1 lower on the 
week to $47 ton, f.0.b., Chicago. Little in- 
terest shown, and offerings light. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls..... 139 168 145 96 
Wheat, bus.... 238 359 1,650 557 
Corn, bus...... 2,805 3,945 1,015 3,417 
Cate, BUS... 1,437 1,672 1,282 2,027 
Rye, bus....... 24 20 20 53 
Barley, bus.... 203 145 34 56 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 17 
FLOU R—Quotations an hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


EE (B55 04 604 66 0009600 tay Oe eee $6.75 @7.00 
ED 66% ce se cecccousucdseaveged 6.00 @6.25 
i. Uk SA ee eee 4.75 @5.25 
BOOGIE GREE cccevccccecesccecsese 4.35 @4.75 


is down $1 per ton. 
Shorts are unchanged. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: bran, $14.50@15; brown 
shorts, $21@21.50; gray shorts, $23@24. 

WHBPAT—Adjustment of prices to a new 
crop basis occurred in the cash wheat market 
this week, with a continuation of the down- 
ward tendency of prices which has been in 
progress for more than a week. Reduction 
of premiums brought quotations for best 
grades of hard milling wheat 30c lower. 
Other grades are about 10c lower. Soft wheat 
declined 8@10c. The reductions in values 
and premiums made acquisition of hard 
wheat supplies more attractive and the de- 
mand was fairly good the latter part of the 
week. Local mills were generally in the mar- 
ket, and several of the larger concerns took 
rather important quantities. Shipping de- 
mand was fairly broad, also, and elevator 
outlet for the more common gradés was fair. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1, $1.10@1.26; 
No. 2, $1.08@1.26; No. 3, $1.05@1.25; No. 4, 
98c@$1.22; soft wheat, No. 1, $1.04@1.06; 
No, 2, $1.02@1.05; No. 3, $1@1.05; No. 4, 96c 
@$1.03. 


MILLFEED—Bran 


CORN—Corn prices declined %@ic. De- 
mand was fairly good. Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 1, 56% @57c; No. 2, 56%c; No. 3, 
56c; No. 4, 55c; yellow corn, No. 1, 58%c; No. 
2, 58@58%c; No. 3, 57%c; No. 4, 56% @57c; 
mixed corn, No. 1, 56% @57c; No. 2, 56% @ 
57c; No. 3, 56c; No. 4, 55c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

o— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls.. 10,075 14,800 101,400 68,250 
Wh’'t, bus.1,468,800 2,046,600 982,450 1,208,250 


Corn, bus...367,500 427,500 128,750 356,250 
Oats, bus...113,900 98,600 111,000 13,500 
Rye, bus.... 1,100 4 Pre 3,300 
Barley, bus. 43,500 33,000 18,200 22,100 
Bran, tons.. 680 1,100 3,540 3,140 
Hay, tons... 5,424 1,980 1,800 524 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 17 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


Co 4 ere ee eee $8.00@8.45 
oo ee ee 7.50@7.70 
MD GEG e ne eens oc cweswecs cen 5.50@6.90 
IE itl os cabal Sant, e-card aad 4.25@5.25 ° 
ME 0 Go cok dp ataseasuwnk 7.40@7.50 
SE I Ss oS son caso besewas 7.00 @7.25 
ee eS ED sb sb ow ade 9 0:8's' 0% 5.60 @5.85 
NO re ere 5.20@5.40 
SL 4.00@5.00 
Ceee GOGR, BOS TO nn. ccccccvcscs 1.45@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ...,............ 1.45 @1.50 
CC PG, BOO TOM ce cctcccsccces 1.45 @1.50 


MILLFEED—Lower and dull under sea- 
sonable influence of outdoor feeding and 
easier grain markets. Buying confined to 
regular trade on prompt shipment, both local 
and eastern. Heavy feeds generally quiet. 
Bran 50c@$1.25 lower; middlings down $2@ 
2.50; rye feed $2 easier; oil meal $1 lower. 
Prices per ton, car lots: standard bran, $17@ 
18; winter bran, $17.50@18.25; standard mid- 
dlings, $18@18.50; flour middlings, $23@26; 
red dog, $32@34.50; rye feed, $18; hominy 
feed, $25@25.50; old process oil meal, $51; 


cottonseed meal, $48.50; gluten feed, $32.85; ° 


all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 3@9c. Receipts, 30 
cars; last week, 42 cars; last year, 42 cars. 
Receipts are light and the demand fair for 
choice grades for milling and shipping re- 
quirements. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 10 
@15c over Minneapolis July; ordinary north- 
ern spring 5@15c discount; No. 1 hard winter 
3@5c over July; No. 1 red 4@5c over July. 
No. 1 dark (Dakota) northern closed at $1.41 


@1.56; No. 2, $1.36@1.51; No. 3, $1.31@1.46; 
No. 4, $1.26@1.41; No. 5, $1.21@1.36; No. 1 
red winter, $1.16@1.17; ‘No. 2, $1.13@1.15; 
No. 3, $1.08@1.12; No. 4, $1.03@1.07; No. 5, 
99c@$1.02; No. 1 mixed, $1.08@1.21; No, 2, 
$1@1.17; No. 3, 97¢c@$1.15; No. 4, 95c@$1.11; 
No. 5, 92@97c; No. 1 hard winter, $1.16 @1.17; 
No. 2, $1.13@1.15; No. 3, $1.09@1.12. 

RYE—Declined 6% @7c. Receipts, 18 cars; 
last week, 21 cars; last year, 39 cars. Nom- 
inally lower with futures. Receipts light. 
Shippers principal buyers but doing little. 
No, 2 spot sold at 85% @86%c, ranging at 
le under July price. No. 1 closed at 86@87c; 
No. 2, 85% @86%c; No. 3, 88@85c; No. 4, 
80@ 83c, 

CORN—Declined %c. Receipts, 329 cars; 
last week, 544 cars; last year, 506 cars. Mar- 
ket fluctuating with futures. Receipts mod- 
erate. Demand fair from shippers and in- 
dustries. Saturday’s close was stronger and 
higher with futures. No. 2 white is 4@*%c 
under July; No. 2 yellow %@Xc under July; 
No. 2 mixed 1%c under July. No. 2 white 
closed at 61% @61%c; No. 3 white, 60% @61c; 
No. 2 yellow, 61@61%c; No. 3 yellow, 60% @ 
60%c; No. 2 mixed, 60%c; No. 3 mixed, 60c. 

OATS—Declined 2@2%c. Receipts mod- 
erate, being 184 cars for the week; last week, 
203 cars; last year, 203 cars. Demand fair 
from shippers and industries. Closing prices 
were stronger and higher with futures. No. 
3 white spot quotable ic under July to 1%c 
over, according to weight. No. 3 white closed 
at 33% @36%c. 

BARLEY—Declined 2@5c. Receipts, 138 
cars; last week, 125 cars; last year, 188 cars. 
Market closed steady and unchanged, being 
fairly active. Demand chiefly for malting, 
which is selling readily. Lower grades in- 
active. Iowa was quoted at 52@67c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 54@68c; Minnesota, 52@ 
67c; Dakota, 52@66c; feed and rejected, 52 
@55c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1 1921 1 1921 


922 § 922 
Flour, bbls... 69,150 26,570 13,660 26,040 
Wheat, bus.. 42,000 244,350 40,425 136,843 
Corn, bus.... 486,920 721,050 517,175 528,148 
Oats, bus.... 391,270 450,495 504,095 105,000 
Barley, bus.. 218,040 265,740 112,380 23,510 
Rye, bus..... 22,640 54,210 81,190 45,622 
Feed, tons.... 2,430 360 6,009 5,159 





BUFFALO, JUNE 17 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
errr ere $....@8.00 
| ee ee eee @7.50 
EE 5455.49.65 200 2s ¥:64009 50:64 --.- @6.50 
RE GEE 54.5 5 win 0.6'sb'o-0:0:6:6 810098 3.75 @4.00 
= are rere «-»-@5.765 
By GED ho ao 0 Fos v0.0 is woe cele -«-» @5.25 
Sacked 
ee, GU DOD kon ccs cnnccscesss $.....@19.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... -.@20.50 
Pr errr -»@26.00 
(o . freee «+ -@26.50 
fg ere re ree . @33.00 


Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... seen 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 28.00 @ 28. 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 27.5 
Hominy feed, white, per ton..... 27.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ er 

Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 
Tee MOORE, Gh, WOR BOD occ ccccccse 
Cl weeek, SL, MOF COM ..nccsccccce 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... 
2S 8 eee $0ae% 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ xian 

WHEAT—Receipts very light and practi- 
cally no offerings on track. Inquiry light 
except for a few cars of soft winter. 

CORN—Receipts liberal on track, and fair 
demand, especially for No. 2 yellow, at % @ic 
under last week’s prices. Close firm and 
market well cleaned up at 70%c for No. 2 
yellow; No. 3 yellow 69%c, No. 4 yellow 68%c, 
No. 5 yellow 67%c, No. 6 yellow 65%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Slow trade throughout week at 
steadily declining prices, closing 2c lower 
than last week. No. 2 white 41c, No. 3 
white 39%c, No. 4 white 38c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Dull. Quoted: malting 74@78c, 
feed 66@70c, on track, through billed; malt- 
ing 73@78c, feed 67@69c, in store; malting, 
75@77c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—No offerings. No. 2 quoted at the 
close at 90c, in store, carloads. 








ST. LOUIS, JUNE 17 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ee ME obs 4 v0scs cose sev eaeed $7.30 @7.60 
eee ore rere ye 7.00 @7.25 
PET OP ee 5.25 @5.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
I, <.5.ciciad iw tek kee ow a eee 6.50 @6.90 
res eee ree 6.15 @6.40 
ee ND wraetcvweues dbeyee GEN s 4.50 @5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
EET COTE P ET eee re 6.40@6.60 
ee eee 5.40@5.70 
EI, bh oc 6 Ue tuhsas ceendccen 4.00@4.50 
MILLFEED—Demand for all grades of 


millfeed continues dull. Offerings were very 
light, but there was a weaker tone to the 
market this week. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-Ib sacks: hard winter bran $17@17.26, 








oath winger. bran $117.256@17.60; -and -gray 
$25.50@25.75. . 


WHEAT—Cash wheat market dull. Very 
little. demand for soft wheat, even for the 
sound milling grades. Hard wheat nominal, 
practically nothing on tracks, and little evi- 
dence of any demand. Receipts were 1654 
cars, against 134 last week. Cash prices: 
No, 2 red, $1.15@1.16; No. 3 red, $1.10@1.11; 
No. 4 red, $1.04@1.06; No. 3 hard, $1.05. 

CORN—Crop news not so uniformly un- 
favorable as formerly and certainly dry 
weather is causing the development of a 
strong feeling in influential quarters; pri- 
mary receipts have lessened compared to last 
week, though still far ahead of last year’s 
recorded movement at the same time. Re- 
ceipts, 321 cars, against 596. Cash prices: 
No. 1 yellow, 61@62c; No. 2 yellow, 61c; No. 
3 yellow, 60c; No. 6 yellow, 56@657c; No, 2 
white, 61@62c; No. 8 white, 60@61c, 

OATS—Prices worked a shade lower, while 
cash demand was very dull and of a local 
character. Receipts, 234 cars, against 236. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 36@37c; No, 3 oats, 
35@36c; No, 4 oats, 34@35c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, —Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 74,190 82,960 97,440 106,150 
Wheat, bus.. 351,600 770,078 381,930 789,450 
Corn, bus,.... 596,700 353,600 671,475 435,570 
Oats, bus.... 684,000 498,000 612,050 614,585 
Rye, bus..... ree Sree. stexe 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 12,800 2,320 18,416 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 17 

FLOUR—Receipts, 1,300 bbis and 8,553,922 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 3,500 sacks to London, 
1,000 sacke to Dundee, 1,000 sacks to Casa 
Blanca, 2,000 sacks to Ceuta, 3,000 sacks to 
Melilla, 500 sacks to Tangier and 5,358 sacks 
to Constantinople. Quotations, per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Spring ‘first patent ............... $8.00@8.50 





Spring standard patent ..... bee 7.60@8.00 
Spring first clear ............. «++ 6.75@7.00 
Hard winter short patent + 7.560@8.00 
Hard winter straight 6.75 @7.25 
Soft winter straight 5.75 @6.50 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Quotations: $5.85 
@6.10 bbl in sacks, according to quality, 

WHBAT— Market somewhat irregular, 
closing at a net decline of 4c. Receipts, 
630,940 bus; exports, 1,348,114; stock, 2,195,- 
702. Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
Bae 6 eee $1.20@1.25 
Secvcee 1.17@1.22 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No, 2. Sample according to quality, 

MILLFEED—tTrade slow and prices of 





bran further declined $1.50 per ton, Other 
feed showed little change. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 

ED N00 35 0 culled bce tesnc $23.00 @24.00 
Soft winter bran ............... 24.00 @ 25.00 
Standard middlings ............ 24.00 @ 24.50 
BP MOPED oon ccc ccscccs ce 29.00@30.00 
DS Gakh ads 0500 cacskeeses 37.00 @38.00 


CORN—Market advanced ic early in week, 
but afterwards declined %c and closed quiet, 
Receipts, 36,071 bus; exports, 264,977; stock, 
763,156. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No, 2 70@7ic, No. 3 69@70c, No. 4 
67@68c; car lots, for local trade, No. 2 yel- 
low 73@74c, No. 3 yellow 72@73c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Trade slow, but prices 
steadily held. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.65 
Yellow table meal, fancy ............. - 1,66 

OATS—Market dull and 1%c lower. Offer- 
ings moderate but ample. Receipts, 56,228 
bus; stock, 109,481. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
45@45%c; No, 3 white, 44@44%c. 

OATMBEAL—Market quiet and quotably un- 
changed. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100- 
Ib sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or- kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $5.30; patent cut, per 
two 100-Ib sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 
100-Ib sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





TOLEDO, JUNE 17 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b., mill, $5.95@6; spring, $7.80@7.90; 
Kansas, $6.45, 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $21.50@22.00 
23.00 @ 24.50 
Winter wheat middlings 24.00 @27.50 

WHEAT—Receipts, 24 cars, 17 contract, 

CORN—Receipts, 47 cars, 31 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 20 cars, 19 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 383,600 74,200 37,730 39,350 
Corn, bus.... 658,750 86,250 16,000 82,535 
Oats, bus.... 41,000 155,800 29,900 115,875 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 17 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Gpreme Great patent ............... $7.75 @8.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.25@6.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by) 5.25 @5.50 


Rye flour, white ................. 5.60@6.00 


Rye flour, standard .............. 4.75 @5.15 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ............. $9.25 

City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.25 

City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.50 

City mills’ winter straight ........... 6.85 


MILLFEED—Lower on heavy feed; other- 
wise nominally steady but dull throughout. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $22@23; soft winter bran, $24@25; 
standard middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, 


THE NORTHWESTERN. MILLER 


$28@29; red dog, $37@38; city mills’ mid- 
diings, $24@25. 

WHEAT—Declined 3@4ic; demand ana 
movement moderate. Receipts, 312,277 bus; 
exports, 266,919; stock, 430,504. Closing 
Prices: spot No, 2 red winter, $1.24%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.20%; range 
of southern for week, $1@1.17 %. 

CORN—Lost %c; movement and demand 
still good. Receipts, 684,366 bus; exports, 
803,725; stock, 1,884,119. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 70%@ 
7lc; contract spot, 68%c;: No. 4, spot, 67%c; 
range of southern for week, 68@69%c; near- 
by yellow cob, bbl, $3.50, 

OQATS—Off 3@4c; demand and movement 
fair. Receipts, 247,174 bus; exports, 160,018; 
stock, 656,679. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 44%c; No, 3 white, domestic, 43c, 

RYE—Down 6c; movement and demand 
fine for the season. Receipts, 667,194 bus; 
exports, 182,928; stock, 915,718. Closing price 
of No, 2 western for export, 96%c, 


NEW YORK, JUNK 17 

FLOUR—Quiet, owing to breaks in wheat 
prices. Some firmer feeling as wheat price 
nears dollar mark. Buyers still in waiting 
position. No big business looked for during 
rest of crop. Few quotations on new flours 
not sufficiently low to bring in big buyers. 
Quotations: spring first patent $8.75 @9.65, 
standard patent $7.25 @7.75, first clears $5.50 
@6.25, soft winter straights $5.75 @6.25, hard 
winter straights $6.85 @7.25, first clears $5.50 
@6.25, rye $5.50@6.25, all jute, Receipts, 
231,128 bbis. 

WHEAT—Prices again broke sharply 
throughout the week. Trade inclined to pay 
little attention to bullish crop news. Only 
limited export demand. General sentiment 
sharply divided, Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
$1.24%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.25%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.42%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.28%. Receipts, 1,506,800 bus, 

CORN—Showed weakness under active 
selling and in sympathy with wheat. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, No. 2 mixed, No, 2 white 
78@78%c. Receipts, 482,000 bus. 

OATS—Showed independent activity and 
not in sympathy with other grains. Prices 
firm on more active export demand and bad 








crop news. Quotations: No. 2 white 45c, No. 
3 white 44c, No. 4 white 42%c. Receipts, 
1,070,000 bus, . 
BOSTON, JUNE 17 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short ..... $8.50@8.75 
Spring patents, standard ........, 


Spring firet clears ............... 
Hard winter patents .. 
Soft winter patents ............. 
Soft winter straights ........ . 
Soft winter clears ....... 
Rye flour, white patent 

MILLFEED—A sharp break in wheat feeds 
during the week, bran especially being slow 
of sale and low in price. Other feeds fairly 
steady, with quiet demand. Spring bran, 
$23.75@24 for pure and $23@23.25 for stand- 
ard; winter bran $23.25@24, middlings $25@ 
28, mixed feed $27@32, red dog $39, gluten 
feefi $40, gluten meal $53.75, hominy feed 
$30, stock feed $31, reground oat hulls $13, 
cottonseed meal $49.50@55, linseed meal $54 
@56,—all in 100’s, 

CORN MEAL—Market quiet and un.- 
changed. Granulated yellow at $1.90, bolted 
yellow $1.85, feeding corn meal and cracked 
corn $1.50,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—An unchanged market, with 
quiet demand for rolled at $2.75 and cut and 
ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEDK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7—-Receipts—, —Stock: 





1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 9,406 15,920 ...... eevee 
Wheat, bus.. 32,710 S00. 46,0080. 006 
Corn, bus.... 1,100 20,563 1,308,762 167,028 
Oats, bus.... 22,140 14,000 320,404 1,600 
Sea MEAG SS. Gahee 4 cab’ 1,195 2,925 
Barley, bus.. ..... eocce 84 e298 
Millfeed, tons... 33 ae weston Pre 


WEEK’S EXPORTS ° 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing June 17 were 40,000 bus wheat and 42,857 
bus corn to Liverpool. There were no exports 
of flour, 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 20 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.0.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


June 20 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
DEE. 0404 0560'000% $7.10@8.05 $9.05@9.20 
Standard patent ...... 6.95@7.60 8.65@8.90 
Second patent ........ 6.60@7.25 8.15@8.60 


*First clear, jute ..... 5.75@6.50 6.40@6.50 
*Second clear, jute .... 3.25@4.00 4.40@4.50 
*140-lb jutes, 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (June 20), in 
jute, were: 

June 20 Year ago 
No, 2 semolina ....... $6.50@6.75 $6.95@7.60 
Durum flour ..... - 5.50@5.70 6.50@7.40 
GOO pacdeuesse aes +++ 4.40@4.50 4.75@5.40 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 





1922 1921 1920 1919 
 onong dt 6 Eee 231,030 341,470 230,470 
June 17... 245,955 236,925 337,900 250,260 
June 10... 210,485 189,230 315,485 260,340 
June 3.... 204,060 177,685 250,250 326,120 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
TUMO BE... ccvees 1,480 19,745 ..... ° 
June 17... Eo ST | eee 
June 10... sp de eee 8,880 16,290 
June 3.... 500 2,600 2,180 100,305 





OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
April 22 61 69,815 181,020 166,775 eee eee 


April 29 61 68,965 172,250 158,045 ese 


May 6. 61 69,116 159,820 168,585 tee 730 
May 13. 61 69,325 174,810 156,860 eee eee 
May 20. 62 69,665 162,910 152,285 eee 
May 27. 61 69,475 179,220 168,090 eee 
June 3. 60 67,365 130,420 127,780 eee 


June 10. 
June 17. 


57 60,265 155,375 151,685 
51 48,215 121,360 120,355 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 20), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

June 20 Year ago 
ORY Pere eee $.....@14.50 $14.00@15.00 
Stand, middlings.. .....@16.50 14.50@15.00 
Flour middlings... 21.00@24.00 19.00 @ 20.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@30.00 eee @25.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ + $23.00 @23.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 23.25 @ 23.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 23.50@23.75 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 24.25@24.50 








Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .... -@17.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowft ............ 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white* .......... e+ee 5.15@ 6.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* ........ «+ 8.70@ 3.85 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ..... «++ 6.75@ 6.85 
Graham, standard, bbit .... - 6.65@ 6.75 
PE 9 085 oceNcseeede ec +++ @2.47% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. eos @ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ... -@ 6.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal* ............., 45.00 @ 46.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No, 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 

ee ee $1.41 @1.52 $1.40. @1.47 
June 16 ...... 1.38% @1.49% 1.87% @1.44\% 
June 16 ...... -39% @1.50 1.38% @1.45% 
ee -385% @1.485 1.37% @1.42% 
eee 1.35% @1.45% 1.34% @1.38\% 
June 20 ...... 1.36% @1.45% 1.35% @1.39\% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 

oume 24 ....5. $1.39 @1.48 $1.37 @1.44 
June 16 ...... 1.36% @1.45%. 1.34% @1.41\% 
OO eee 1.36% @1.45% 1.34% @1.41% 
OUD Be ks cces 1.3556 @1.435 1.325 @1.37% 
CE 4 2'64<5 1.32% @1.40% 1.29% @1.338\% 
1.33% @1.40% 1.30% @1.34\% 
Sept. June July Sept. 
$1.20% 17..... $1.305% $1.19% 
BBO We ere 1.28% 1.18% 
1.19% 20..... 1.30% 1.20% 





Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No, 2 amber and No. 2 durum 


wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
June 14 ...... $1.19% @1.24% $1.14%@1.19\% 
Pk | eee 1.16% @1.21% 1.11% @1.16% 
re) eee 1.17% @1.22% 1.12% @117% 
Gee BY 6i0.c%5 1.18% @1.23% 1.13%@1.18% 
June 19 ...... 1.16% @1.21% 1.11% @1.16% 
| ee 1.19% @1.24% 1.144% @1.19\% 

No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
June 14 ...... $1.16% @1.21% $1.114%@1.164% 
| ee 1.13% @1.18% 1.08% @1.13% 
a. 1.144%@1.19% 1.09% @1.14% 
et eee 1.15% @1.20% 1.10%@1.15% 
eee 1.13% @1.18% 1.08% @1.13% 
June 20 ...... 1.16% @1.21% 1.11% @1.16% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
June Corn Oats 
13. 51% @52% 30% @31% 
14. 58% @54% 30% @31% 


Barley 
44@55 
42@53 
43@54 
44@55 


Rye 
82% @83% 
84% @85% 
83% @84% 
84% @85% 
83% @84% 44@55 
82% @83% 44@55 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 18 

Junei7 June 10 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,426,800 1,394,820 2,594,610 
Flour, bbis ...... 11,809 7,294 23,241 
Millstuff, tons ... 526 329 843 
Corn, bus ....... 293,760 489,280 264,000 
Oats, bus ...... + 424,000 884,150 438,480 
Barley, bus +++ 297,920 320,160 396,000 
eee 62,000 59,000 59,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 32,000 55,000 118,720 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: June 18 

Junei17 June 10 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 925,400 701,950 1,317,600 
Flour, bbis ...... 258,903 227,062 268,716 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,323 10,240 





oe. See 

Oats, bus 

Barley, bus 

Bs HD Sceccs - 89,150 102,120 24,320 
Flaxseed, bus ... 4,000 7,980 16,480 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 18 June 19 June 21 


June 17 June10 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ...1,688 1,579 213 63 44 
Oats ..17,024 17,082 8,398 920 2,266 
Barley... 361 260 828 685 1,343 
ee 20 14 17 2,133 4,224 
Flaxseed. 75 69 1,047 16 36 





June 21, 1922 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in’ Minneapdlis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 18 June i9 
June 17 Junei10 1921 





1920 
No. 1 dark ..... 816 889 354 416 
No. 1 northern... 68 59 6 55 
No. 2 northern... 899 846 eee mee 
i em 2,780 2,636 902 4,473 
ER enn wanda 4,053 4,430 1,271 4.943 
 .: eae 1,909 2,216 $e 
oh SEOs sinned 50 50 
Bk See. exas%en -2,723 3,376 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mple—, ——Duluth—__. 
Track To arr. Track July Sept. 


June 13...$2.29 2.29 2.35 2.35 2.314% 
June 14... 2.37% 2.37% 2.40% 2.40% 2.38 
June 15... 2.46 2.46 2.48 2.48 2 14 
June 16... 2.50 2.50 2.50% 2.50% 2.48 
June 17... 2.45% 2.45% 2.48 2.48 2.46% 
June 19... 2.44 2.44 2.45. 2.45 948 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts—, -——In store—, 
1922 1921 





1920 1922 1921 1925 

Minneapolis. 32 119 182 75 1,047 16 
Duluth...... 18 782 125 6411056 226 
Totals..... 50 851 257 139 2,103 24 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to June 
17,_1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted); 


-—Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis + 8,801 5,960 1,147 713 
ae i eee 3,009 3,731 3,353 3.355 
Totals ....... 6,810 9,691 4,500 4 00s 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 











all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
Tuesday, June 20, in cents per 100 lbs: 
cr From: 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia R'ds 
Aberdeen .... 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32 00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 15.00 
SL oa wid 4: \ eee BOO coce ey 
Bremen ,. ¢ BBL08 ncce Te 
Bristol .. coos 17.00 17.00 
=e View. Saeed chee os 
Bergen ...... 4 «+++ 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen.. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Sane Ae ee 
SPE ceececs 30,00 ....° 30.00 .... rr 
Dundee ...... 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 17-20 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Stockholm ... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 
Hamburg .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
SOD csceces 3.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles Wows feicaiteess 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 35.00 .... .... 35.00 
BO seccccces 2008 eeee 
eee Pe ksak eebe ‘ene weae 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry... 20.00 .... 20.00 .... see 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
SE. 64.6: EEED. knee. cues. aa eee 
Rotterdam ,. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar .. DE ¢6i4 «64a 649 nten 
Southampton... 20.00 
Danzig ...... 25.00 
a ee 25.00 
Stettin ....... 30.00 








United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on June 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye B: ly 
Baltimore ... 298 1,899 423 850 15 
Boston ..... ... 1,265 157 1 1 
Buffalo .....3,763 3,501 3,571 672 121 
Chicago ....6,160 10,040 13,000 319 143 
Afloat .... 596 212 602 ees . 
Detroit ..... 8 24 59 9 
St. Joseph .. 368 595 55 2 4 
ae 1,162 1,488 2,043 414 : 
Galveston ...1,149 one u2% 36 
Indianapolis. 66 339 152 
Kan. City...1,808 3,623 1,147 32 
Milwaukee... 62 1,732 1,219 46 ‘ 
Minneapolis 4,053 1,698 17,024 20 1 
N. Orleans... 695 408 113 127 16 
Newp. News. ... See 8 eee : 
New York... 856 1,179 2,640 207 3 
Omaha ..... 309 1,231 1,909 16 2% 
POOH 22.00 2 244 804 eee 
Philadelphia. 791 667 109 45 
St. Louis.... 549 714 334 22 1 
ere 288 131 315 1 1 
Canals ..... 267 221 88 647 230 
Lakes .......1,364 1,180. 564 25 114 
Totals ...24,614 32,341 45,836 3,491 1,851 
Last year...11,280 22,960 31,557 939 1,695 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,194,000 bus; oats, 1, 
436,000; rye, 1,077,000. Increases—Corn, 2 
028,000 bus; barley, 209,000. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 











° o—Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 

June 14.... 215 435 217 148 122 103 
June 15.... 197 266 118 99 206 18% 
June 16.... 116 306 122 66 1387 150 
June 17.... 228 3813 110 154 143 289 
June 19.... 238 646 82 71 184 128 
June 20.... 188 161 126 96 350 316 
Totals ..1,177 2,027 775 629 1,142 1,173 
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(Continued from page 1263.) 


about 1906, and Mr. Griffiths was vice 
president of this firm and was actively 
interested in the business until 1910, 
when he retired. Mr. Griffiths was 87 
years of age. He was a resident of 
Minneapolis, but for many years had 
spent the winters in California. Mrs. 
Griffiths died about two years ago. 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


At a conference held on Tuesday, June 
18, at the federal grain supervision office, 
Minneapolis, tentative plans were drawn 
for putting into operation the market 
news service and “Know Your Wheat” 
campaign as announced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Present at this confer- 
ence were Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates, and oth- 
er representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture; W. F. Kumlien, state ex- 
tension director, Brookings, S. D; Gordon 
W. Randlett, extension director, Fargo, 
N. D; S. B. Cleland and William L. Cav- 
ert, of the state extension service, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

At this conference it was proposed 
that schools of instruction be held in the 
principal spring wheat states, at which 
representatives of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture would furnish 
instruction to county extension workers, 
who would later carry on the work in the 
“Know Your Wheat” campaign in ap- 
proximately 10 counties in each of the 
states, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Minnesota. The agents in the counties 
chosen will be equipped with adequate 
apparatus and a laboratory to which sam- 
ples of wheat may be brought to be 
tested for dockage, test weight per meas- 
ured bushel, such foreign material as may 
remain after removal of dockage, which 
includes other grains, kingsheads, corn 
cockle, and wild pears, and also mixtures 
of wheats of other classes. 

At a conference held on Monday be- 
tween Dr. Taylor and officials of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, the co- 
operation of this body was promised in 
the building up of a market news service 
at Minneapolis which will be under the 
supervision of J. R. Mathewson. The 
aim of this service will be to furnish 
market reports which will reflect, as 
nearly as possible, true market prices of 
the various qualities of wheat, not only 
of grades, but of groups within grades. 


OBJECT TO COMMISSION’S REPORT 

Members of the Minneapolis grain 
trade declare that several of the com- 
plaints lodged against methods of mar- 
keting grain, in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s letter to Congress, do not ap- 
ply here. The complaint that terminal 
elevator companies finance commission 
houses and thus adversely affect the com- 
mission firms’ ability to sell where they 
can get the best prices does not apply to 
this market at all, they say. They claim 
Minneapolis terminal elevators do not 
finance local commission houses. 

The charge that the price committee is 
dominated by the buyers is declared un- 
fair, as the officials of the Chamber of 
Commerce are very careful and select 
men with a view to having buyers and 
sellers equally represented on this com- 
mittee. Scalping is defended by mem- 
bers of the trade as a name for specula- 
tion, but which has no depressing ef- 
fect on the market. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Rollin M. Richards, of the Bear-Stew- 
art omy Chicago, was in Minneapolis last 
week, 

A. B. Hess, advertising manager, the 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa, was a 
Minneapolis visitor last week. 

August A. Moline, head miller for Far- 
well & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y., is 
spending his vacation in Minneapolis. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
engaged G. M. Walker as its representa- 
tive in West Virginia, Maryland and 
part of Kentucky. 

Frank H. Minnis, Pittsburgh manager 
of the King Midas Milling Co. Minne- 
apolis, is visiting the home office this 
week, 

Rudolph Harrer, collector and buyer 
for the Federal System of Bakeries, 
Minneapolis, was held up and robbed of 
$2,000 Monday forenoon of this week 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


of western Republicans opposed to the 
bill have sought to obtain the President’s 
approval to a plan to postpone action 
on it until after the tariff bill goes to 
conference. 

The ostensible reason for this is the 
desire of the House to commence three- 
day recesses to enable its membership to 
return to home districts and look over 
the political situation in preparation for 
the fall campaign. 

Mr. Harding has declined thus far to 
give his consent to the plan. Further 
conferences are scheduled to be held next 
week, 


by two men when he was about to enter 
the company’s office. 

H. L. Moore, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of several large eastern millfeed 
firms, leaves this evening for the East. 
He will be away about three weeks. 

The Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co. is 
completing extensive repairs and im- 
provements to its rye mill, and expects 
to resume operations this week after a 
shutdown of about a month. 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected a director of the Great Northern 
Railroad today at a meeting of the 
board of directors at St. Paul. 

A. G. Dalby, Minneapolis, northwest- 
ern representative of the Wolf Co., re- 
ports the sale of two Wolf upright bran 
and shorts dusters to the Diefenbach- 
Prina Milling Co., Rush City, Minn. 

The Allen Milling Co., Cambridge, 
Minn., which was incorporated a few 
weeks ago, has taken over the mill of 
the Cambridge Milling Co. It has a ca- 
pacity of 150 bbls of wheat flour and 50 

bls rye flour. H.C. Erlich is manager. 

Mrs. Martin B. Koon, mother-in-law of 
C. C. Bovey, vice president of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was burned 
to death in a fire which destroyed the 
LaFayette Club at Minnetonka Beach, 
Lake Minnetonka, early Sunday morn- 
ing, June 18. ' 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapo- 
lis, reports the sale of seven double 
stands 9x36 Great Western rolls; five 
No. 24 selfbalancing Great Western 
sifters; 17 No. 4 Minneapolis centrifugal 
ball bearing reels, to the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. for their Chicago mill. 

Samuel Goetz, teacher and demonstra- 
tor in baking and sweet goods for the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
is giving a special course of instruction 
at the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
this week. The course is given for stu- 
dents enrolled in the sweet goods class. 


M. M. Fredel, general superintendent, 
and W. J. Bosanko, millwright, the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York City, were visitors in Minneapolis 
last week. They came from Kansas 
City where they attended the Operative 
Millers’ convention, and left Minneapolis 
for New York. 

C. H. Sparks, president, Watson, Sug- 
rue & Co., Inc., and G. Fleischmann, vice 
president, American Flour Corporation, 
New York City, were in Minneapolis 
several days last week. While here Mr. 
Fleischmann made arrangements with 
the United States Cereal Co. to handle 
this firm’s domestic account in New York 
City. 

Based on the close today (June 20), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.19 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.18; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.21, No. 1 northern $1.20; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.17, No. 1 northern $1.16; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.04, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.03. 

E. L. Welch, former head of E. L. 
Welch & Co., Minneapolis, which failed 
in March, has been charged with mis- 
appropriating $650 paid him by William 
H. Butler, St. Paul, for the purchase 
of Great Northern railroad stock. Mr. 
Butler alleges that he paid this sum 
last November but that the firm failed 
to purchase the stock or return the 
money. The warrant was issued by the 
county attorney’s office, Ramsey County, 
on Saturday. 

The following northwestern represen- 
tatives will attend the convention of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Niagara Falls, N. Y., this 
week: James T. Williams, of the Cream- 
ette Co; M. Luther, Minneapolis Durum 
Products Co; D. K. Yerxa, M. A. Gray, 
A. J. Fisher, and W. E. Derrick, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; Thomas Brown, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis; W. E. Coles, Jr., Capital City Mill- 
ing & Grain Co. and Frank Moosrugger, 
Minnesota Macaroni Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


JoHN MaARRINAN. 





EUROPEAN FOOD REQUIREMENTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 17.—Accord- 
ing to Alfred P. Dennis, special repre- 
sentative of the Department of Com- 
merce, now in Rome, an analysis of Eu- 
ropean foodstuffs taken in conjunction 
with the present prospects for the next 
harvest, shows that breadstuffs and sugar 
requirements of importing Europe be- 
tween now and September will be on an 
increased scale. The European — 

as been cold and rainy almost beyon 
precedent, thus seriously curtailing the 
growing period. 

Greece will produce about 66,000 met- 
ric tons of wheat less than last year. 

Advice from Austria indicates that 
about one third of the area of winter 
wheat has been plowed up, and the acre- 
age planted to potatoes will probably be 
reduced about one third on account of 
seed scarcity. 

The coming German wheat crop is 
conservatively estimated at less tlian last 
year’s outturn. Both Italy and Spain 
show a reduced acreage. Poland seems 
to be the only European country showing 
an increase of both wheat and rye over 
last season. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





URGES ACTION ON LINSEED TARIFF 

The Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., Min- 
neapolis, is mailing its customers a letter 
covering the linseed oil and meal situa- 
tion. It urges members of the trade to 
write their congressmen to get prompt 
action on the pending tariff bill. 

The company states that the highest 
production of flaxseed in this country 
was about 30,000,000 bus, and that it 
takes at least this much seed to produce 
the yearly requirements for the United 
States. For several years, however, pro- 
duction has fallen off steadily, until last 
year’s crop, which was only about 10,- 
000,000 bus. Each bushel of flax yields 
about 37 lbs of oil cake, so there has 
been a decrease in the yield of from 
550,000 tons to about 185,000 tons. This 
has caused a very heavy shortage in the 
supply of linseed meal. At the same 
time the yield of cottonseed meal was 
less last year, and the production of 
distillers’ and brewers’ grains, which 
amounted to around 1,000,000 tons an- 
nually, has been entirely wiped out. 

“This will give a fair idea,” says the 
Archer-Daniels company, “of the pres- 
ent shortage in this country of concen- 
trated feeds, which is the primary cause 
of the present comparatively high prices. 
The only source of obtaining additional 
flax is to increase our acreage in this 
country, or to import the seed. This 
comes mainly from the Argentine and 
Canada.” 

The letter describes the present duty 
on oil and meal and expresses the opin- 
ion that it is greatly to the interest of 
all feed dealers and users to see that the 
American mills are not crippled or put 
out of business. 





BONUS TALK DELAYS TARIFF BILL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—An attempt by the Demo- 
crats to force action on the bonus bill 
prevented the consideration of the agri- 
cultural schedule of the tariff, which 
Chairman McCumber of the finance com- 
mittee expected to take up today. Sena- 
tor Walsh, of Massachusetts, precipitat- 
ed the bonus discussion, which lasted all 
day, when he moved to displace the tariff 
with the soldiers’ compensation measure. 
He was defeated on the motion, 51 to 22, 
but that did not prevent Democratic sena- 
tors from proceeding with a protracted 
political discussion of the bonus. 

JoHN Magrinan. 





OBSTACLES TO SHIP SUBSIDY 
Wasuinoton, D. C., June 17.—The ad- 
ministration ship subsidy measure has 
encountered obstacles in the House which 
threaten to precipitate a row. A group 
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POTOMAC BAKERS’ MEETING 


Seventh Annual Convention in Session at 
Baltimore—350 Registered at 
Opening Session 


BartimorE, Mp., June 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Potomac States Association 
of the Baking Industry, embracing Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, began this morning with over 350 
registered and more coming hourly. 

The meeting was opened by President 
T. F. Bayha, of Wheeling, W. Va., and 
an address of welcome was made by 
Mayor Broening, of Baltimore. After 
a response on behalf of the bakers by 
Frank E. Smith, of Cumberland, Md., the 
treasurer reported a balance of approxi- 
mately $2,500 in the bank. 

Benjamin R. Jacobs, Washington, D. 
C., delivered an interesting paper on 
standardization of bakers’ materials, 
touching on selfrising flour in conclu- 
sion. 

Harry Snyder, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., had an important message 
for the trade on bakery problems. Pro- 
fessor Snyder’s paper was well received 
and timely. 

Albert Schulteis, Washington, D. C., 
vice president of the National Pie Bak- 
ers’ Association, received a great ova- 
tion by the convention when finishing a 
well prepared paper on organization, co- 
operation and ethics. 

Daniel P. Woolley, vice president of 
the Fleischmann Co., made an inspiring 
talk on the necessity of advertising. 

Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, Md., 
was unanimously chosen as the next 
president. 

Frederick, Md., will get the 1923 con- 
vention. The meeting will come to an 
end on Thursday afternoon. 

Bakers attending will go into the new 
crop with very little old flour on hand, 
and are buying sparingly. A few scat- 
tered cars for immediate shipment were 
booked by flour men present, who predict 
that July, August, September and Oc- 
tober should be good selling months. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 








CLEANUP IN KANSAS CITY WHEAT 

Kansas City, Mo., June 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—An unusual situation, which 
has been developing in the cash market 
here for several days, came to a climax 
today when local and outside mills and 
elevator concerns cleaned up practically 
every car of wheat offered on the mar- 
ket, at advances of 2@5c over yester- 
day’s prices. The reason for this is that, 
through a somewhat extended period of 
dull demand, cash premiums here have 
steadily receded, and today fair quality 
milling mixtures were available at $1.07 
@1.10, as compared with prices equal 
to $1.15 or more, basis Kansas City, be- 
ing paid for the same wheat in the coun- 
try. It is possible today to sell out 
wheat held in interior Kansas and buy it 
at the Kansas City terminal market at 
substantial profit. 

R. E. Sreruine. 


FUTURE TRADING BILL’S OBSTACLE 

Wasuineoton, D. C., June 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The rules committee of the 
House again failed today to report a 
special rule for the consideration of the 
Capper-Tincher future trading bill. The 
committee will meet on the proposal 
again tomorrow, Wednesday, when it is 
expected that the rule will be obtained. 

Majority Leader Mondell and Con- 
gressmen Tincher, of Kansas, and Haug- 
en, of Iowa, appeared before the com- 
mittee in behalf of the rule. They con- 
tended that the future trading bill had 
been given proper consideration by the 
agricultural committee and denied that 
it had been “railroaded through.” 

Congressman Rainey, of Illinois, Demo- 
crat, appeared in opposition to the rule. 
He declared that, in view of the recent 
adverse decision of the Supreme Court, 
on the original future trading bill, Con- 
gress ought to deal with the present leg- 
islation with the greatest care. He 
charged that this had not been done by 
the committee on agriculture, and urged 
that the committee be required to give 
the matter further consideration before 
a rule was granted to expedite action 
by the House. 





Joun Marrinan, 
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New York, N. Y., June 17.—One very 
suggestive sign of the times has been the 
increase in bank loans to Wall Street 
brokers, which now stand at $1,500,000,- 
000. This is within about $250,000,000 
of the high record figure, when inflation 
was at its full danger strength. The 
banks have made enormous loans in the 
aggregate, because of their inability to 
lend commercial borrowers all the money 
they have for short term and long term 
employment. While this tremendous ex- 
pansion has given rise to forebodings 
in many quarters, the fact is that the 
country is on a safe and sound basis 
and that it is headed for very much bet- 
ter times. Speculation, however, cannot 
be carried to excess without oot dan- 
ger, and the country must keep clear 
of excessive employment of capital in 
loans based upon speculative collateral. 


BUYING BANK SHARES 


The public is beginning to buy bank 
shares in large blocks. For many years, 
up to a short time before the war, there 
was scarcely any public buying of shares 
of great Wall Street banks. ‘he reason 
was that these stocks were closely held, 
and, with only a relatively small issue out- 
standing, there was never any wide dis- 
tribution. Within recent years, however, 
most of the banks have been recapitalized 
on a basis so large as to lead to enor- 
mous new issues of their capital stock. 
This has been of great advantage to the 
public, enabling it to absorb the shares 
of large banks under conditions that 
have made the investment highly attrac- 
tive. 

There has scarcely ever been a better 
time to buy the stocks of high grade 
banks than today. Many of these shares 
are available now at prices that return 
better than 6 per cent on the invest- 
ment. The strong probability is that 
buyers of these stocks will see them ad- 
vance sharply within a few months or a 
few years. The great Wall Street banks 
as a rule are superbly managed insti- 
tutions. Ownership in them is bound to 
become more valuable from day to day 
and from year to year. Because of 
large issues of new stock there is now 
a sufficient supply of shares to insure 
a broad market. 


FINANCING BUSINESS REVIVAL 


The opinion is strongly held in many 
quarters that the country will witness 
very definite business revival before the 
year is over and that when this move- 
ment is in full force, the banks will have 
all they can do to supply the credit 
which such expansion uires. No one 
can tell exactly what will develop next 
fall or winter, but Europe is making 
larger purchases in the United States 
and the home demand for many classes 
of produce and merchandise is showin, 
material expansion. All this increas 
absorption of raw material and finished 

makes for increased optimism and 
more buoyant markets. 

There are important mergers to be put 
through later on if everything goes well, 
and it looks as if some of the large 
financial institutions of Wall Street and 
other cities may find it expedient to get 
together on a basis of co-operative man- 
agement that will cut down operating 
costs and increase the volume of funds 
available for dividend requirements. 


POSTPONED GERMAN LOAN 


Much disappointment is felt that the 
international bankers were forced to 
ee the great German loan. 

rance’s refusal to agree to the discus- 
sions in a manner that met the require- 
ments of the financiers was probably the 
reason for the negotiations being abrupt- 
ly cut short. It is felt, however, that a 
German loan sooner ow later is inevitable. 
A huge loan of this kind could not be 


placed in the United States with only 
the German guaranty. It needs some- 
thing more, and in the end may carry 
with it some definite guaranty by an- 
other nation. The probability is that the 
proposal will be taken up again within 
a few months and put through on a 
basis that will be pleasing to hard-head- 
ed investors. 


AS TO A RAILROAD STRIKE 


It is not believed that a railroad strike 
will materialize. Every one knows what 
a so-called “strike vote” means, and 
scarcely any one has had the innocence to 
suggest that a great body of wage earn- 
ers would vote to reduce or lower their 
own wages. The probability is that they 
will do nothing of the kind, If the two 
alternatives have to be considered, the 
vote will be heavily in favor of the 
strike, provided—and here is the inter- 
esting contingency—the leaders order it. 
It is not believed that the leaders will 
order it, for the American people realize 
that they must come out in the open and 
support the railroad managers in asking 
railroad workers to share in the read- 
justment of wages to which other classes 
of workers have already contributed, 
some very generously. There is no fair 
play in asking farm laborers, steel work- 
ers and highly skilled workers in other 
lines to accept reduced pay for just the 
kind of work for which the railroad 
workers are still being compensated on a 
war-time wage basis. The probability is, 
however, that the country will be put 
through the usual spasm of fear induced 
by the threats and warnings of labor 
leaders who emphasize how impossible 
it will be for the nation to get along 
without continuing the same wages to 
railroad workers. 


MARKETING NEW BOND ISSUES 


Money is getting cheaper and the 
banks are buying good bonds in lar 
blocks in order to employ advantageously 
a portion of their funds which ordinarily 
are invested in loans to commercial bor- 
rowers. At least one of the minor for- 
eign governments is seeking to float an 
important loan in the United States at 
terms that will show for the buyers of 
these bonds an investment yield of close 
to 9 per cent. If this loan is taken over 
by the bankers, it will call for excep- 
tionally skillful financing, as the credit 
of the borrower is none too good and 
its financial position is rather weak and 
uncertain. The bankers may, however, 
be able to attach the loan to some income 
producing public utility, which the gov- 
ernment either owns or controls. If that 
is done, it may be possible to find buy- 
ers for these bonds, although in these 
days of splendid and safe securities, it is 
not easy to see why investors should be at- 
tracted by loans which represent such an 
uncertain credit risk as to make the bor- 
rowers pay a rate close to the pawnbro- 
kers’ schedule. A good deal of financing 
will have to be done later on by Ameri- 
can railroads and industrial corporations, 
and the probability is that these loans 
will be well taken at a reasonable inter- 
est basis. 





HEDLEY SHAW ESTATE 

Toronto, Ont., June 17.—The will of 
the late. Hedley Shaw, president and 
managing director, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, was probated this 
week. His estate is valued at $1,117,000. 

The assets include 150 shares Hedley 
Shaw Milling Co., Ltd., $11,250; 325 
shares Canada Bread Co., Ltd., $26,160; 
1,534 shares Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., common stock, $153,400; 437 shares 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., preferred 
stock, $41,130; the remainder of the as- 
sets being of a nonmilling nature. 

Aside from charitable bequests and a 


few 
personal friends, the whole of the estate 
went to the widow and family, and near 
relatives. 

A. H. Barrey. 


WAR ON FLOUR IMPROVERS 


(Continued from page 1261.) 

“With the wheats now available there 
seems no reason why our millers, if 
they so willed it, could not make wholly 
satisfying flour without either bleaching 
or adding chemical strengthening agents. 
The reliance of the miller on artificial 
helps to make his flour of good color—I 
purposely refrain from saying white—or 
of proper strength is, in my opinion, a 
confession of the loss of that great skill 
which previously distinguished him. 

“If it is asked why millers so reputed- 
ly clever have come to use so many im- 
provers, I think the answer is the same 
as that given by Dr. Johnson to the lady 
who asked nim why he had wrongly de- 
scribed the fetlock of a Acamm Soot 
rance, madam, pure ignorance.’ Many of 
our great millers have become large 
enough and rich enough to employ chem- 
ists, and like all others who have no 
claim themselves to chemical knowledge, 
they are very much impressed, as it is 
the ‘proper thing’ to be impressed with 
whatever the chemists say. 

“We are told that phosphates toughen 
the ota of flour; then it is immediate- 
ly ‘discovered,’ as was well known to 
bakers for centuries, that so do chlorides, 
and sulphates and dozens of other salts 
we generally refer to as chemicals. But 
to find that some chemical hardens or 
toughens gluten is by no means the same 
thing as finding that these chemicals are 
desirable agents in the baker’s dough. He 
is all the time dealing with a highly sensi- 
tive organism—yeast, which may be in- 
juriously hindered or unduly stimulated 
by any sort of chemical agent dissolved 
in the water of his dough, and may be 
affected differently by each specific salt. 

“But the whole of the baker’s proc- 
esses depend on the extent of a certain 
subtle change in the gluten of his flour; 
whether it is originally hard or soft is of 
much less importance to him than wheth- 
er the degree of change proper to that 
kind of gluten has been reached. The 
baker describes this change as the ‘ripen- 
ing’ of his dou There is no defect in 
a loaf of bread except of a purely me- 
chanical kind which is not directly the 
effect of the dough being either under- 
ripe or overripe: there is no excellence in 
a loaf which cannot be directly traced to 
the dough having been allowed to ripen 
to just the right degree. Any artificial 
interference with the natural ripening of 
dough misleads the baker, and if un- 
known agents have got into his dough 
with varying effects on his process, i“ 
is made helpless. This is his case against 
the practice of the millers in secretly 
adding bread improvers to their flour. 

“I do not think millers who use these 
improvers know with any exactitude what 
they are doing; what are the effects on 
their flour, and, above all, what are the 
effects on the bakers’ processes and on 
their bread. A miller hears that some 
rival is using a particular improver, and 
that this flour is giving satisfaction to 
his customers. He concludes, probably 
quite wrongly, that it is the improver 
that does it. The other miller may have 
a better grist or may have a different 
system of reductions, or some care in the 
mill may account for the superiority of a 
rival’s flour. But the, or a, baker’s favor 
for a certain flour may be but a poor 
certificate of quality. He may be one 
of those who had persistently misman- 

his own processes, and some sort 
of chemical in the flour may have sup- 
plied the needed corrective. But to an- 
other baker, who had the knowledge to 
take his dough always rightly ripe, the 
same improver might readily spoil his 
bread. 

“The present situation seems to me to 
present a great opportunity to our mill- 
ers. Their leading men have the skill 
to make the best possible flour out of 
any mixture of wheat given them: wheat 
they know, chemical agents they do not 
know. Bakers are completely ‘fed up’ 
with flour that behaves erratically, with 
flour never twice alike. It is this feelin 
on the part of the individual baker onl 
of his workmen that is giving strength 
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to the vehement agitation for the decla- 
ration of purity or of the nature of 
added contents of flour. The millers who 
rise to the occasion and agree to the 
declaration will receive first the respect, 
then a growing volume of trade of bak- 
ers. A continuance of the present con- 
dition of things is ruinous to confidence 
and will certainly give foreign millers 
their opportunity.” 

To this challenge the British millers’ 
medium, Milling, replied editorially, mak- 
ing the following weak defense: 

“A good deal of attention was given in 
last week’s number of the official organ 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers to the question of bleaching and 
the use of improvers in flour. Accord- 
ing to one of its contributors, who 
writes under the name of ‘Macduff, mill- 
ers have been ‘coddled,’ the fear of com- 
petition has become ‘a kind of obsession,’ 
and ‘conditions are made and insisted 
on with almost callous unanimity, for 
which some old-fashioned millers are a 
little ashamed,’ ‘the war has apparently 
demoralized the miller,’ and so on. Mili- 
ers must be thankful that they are per- 
mitted to see themselves as others sce 
them. Possibly, however, if our friends 
the bakers were assailed by foreign com- 
petition to the extent which millers are 
affected by it, they would not look on it 
with the cheerful equanimity which they 
appear to think millers should show to- 
ward it. 

“But ‘Macduff’ ignores this trouble, in 
order apparently to enlarge upon bleac!- 
ing and the use of improvers. He as- 
sures us that ‘the millers who rise io 
the occasion and —_ to the declaration 
will receive first the respect and then a 
growing volume of trade of bakers.’ At 
the risk of being disrespectful to this 
sanguine opinion, we are obliged to say, 
in view of the competition referred to, 
that millers would prefer something 
more tangible than an assurance. Bak- 
ers, for example, require a guaranly 
against bleaching and the use of im- 
provers. Is it unreasonable to suggest 
that they should give a quid pro quo in 
the form of a guaranty not only that 
they will buy home milled flour, but that 
they will not themselves bleach or ‘im- 
prove’ the flour with which they are 
supplied? They allege that each of these 
operations is employed to sophisticate 
low grades; they should, therefore, be 
prepared to practice what they preach. 

“The bakers’ case against millers, ac- 
cording to ‘Macduff,’ is that millers are 
‘secretly adding bread improvers to their 
flour” If this is a grievance, the public 
might equally well apply it to bakers. 
The position at present is that bakers 
affect to be horrified at the mere thouglit 
that improvers are being used, while ail 
the time they are secretly using improv- 
ers themselves. 

“It would be more honest if ‘Macdufi” 
and his friends said: ‘We do not care a 
hang about the public, but we insist on 
the exclusive rights of bleaching and the 
use of improvers.’ We credit them with 
sufficient fair-mindedness to extend the 
dictum to imported brands, all of whic!) 
are not innocent of improvers. We mak« 
these remarks in no hostile spirit, but as 
a matter of common fairness, and unles; 
we mistake ‘Macduff’s’ temper, we shal! 
be surprised if they are not accepted in 
the same spirit.” 

In view of this agitation against the 
addition of “improvers” of flour it would 
undoubtedly .considerably help the sale of 
American and Canadian flour if some 
means were devised for marking eac!i 
sack of flour with a guaranty that its 
contents consisted of the products of 
wheat only and no admixture of any 
other nature whatsoever. As the print- 
ing on sacks of flour exported becomes 
to a great extent obliterated before the 
destination is reached, it would be advis- 
able to have such a guaranty printed on 
a metal disc or a linen tab secured to 
one of the ears of the sack. In addition 
it would also be a good plan for millers 
to have every invoice used in connection 
with export flour stamped with the same 
guaranty. The present agitation is in 
fact a splendid opportunity for the ex- 
port committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation to draw up a scheme of 
pro a to impress the British flour 
buyers with the purity of American 


flours. 
C. F. G. Ratrxes. 
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June 21, 1922 
CUT IN RATES TO GULF 


Interstate Commerce Commission Approves 
Proposed Lower Schedules on Grain and 
Grain Products Going to New Orleans 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 17.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved proposed reductions in rates on 
grain and grain products in carloads 
from Illinois Central Railroad stations 
in northern Illinois to New Orleans for 
export. The order suspending the sched- 
ules involved, until June 10, has been va- 
cated. In announcing its decision the 
Commission states: 

“By schedules filed to become effective 
Feb. 10, 1922, the Illinois Central Rail- 
road proposed to reduce the commodity 
rates on grain and grain products in car- 
loads from about 90 points in northern 
Illinois, hereinafter referred to as north- 
ern Illinois, to New Orleans, La., for ex- 
port to Europe. Upon protest of the 
eastern trunk line and central freight 
association carriers and commercial or- 
ganizations of Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Norfolk, the schedules were suspended 
until June 10, 1922. 

“The points of origin include all sta- 
tions in Illinois on the lines of the Illi- 
nois Central, East Dubuque through 
Freeport and Dixon to and including 
Kerrick, Matteson to and including Dan- 
forth, Ridgeville to and including Guth- 
ric, Irwin through Buckingham to and 
including Barnes, Griswold to and in- 
cluding Spires, and from Clark City and 
Boyer Siding. 

“The present rates on grain and grain 
products from northern Illinois to New 
Orleans range from 28c to 3lc, the 28c 
rate applying from the greater number 
of points. It is proposed to reduce these 
rates 1.5¢ from 60 stations, 2c from four 
stations, 3c from 10 stations, 3.5c from 
11 stations, and 4c from six stations, re- 
sulting in rates of 28c from two sta- 
tions, 27.5¢ from five stations, 27¢c from 
six stations, and 26c from the remaining 
stations. 

“On July 1, 1921, the rates to Balti- 
more were reduced 3c, and a like reduc- 
tion was made to New Orleans on Aug. 
11, 1921. 

“On Sept. 3, 1921, the all-rail rates to 





Baltimore were again reduced 7.5¢c to 
meet reductions made in the rates via 
lake and rail to Baltimore, and the re- 
ductions to Montreal. A further reduc- 


tion of 5.5¢ to New Orleans became ef- 
fective Sept. 8, 1921. The New Orleans 
carriers at that time sought to reduce the 
New Orleans rate 6.5c, which resulted in 
differentials, New Orleans under Balti- 
more, of 4.5¢ from certain stations in 
northern Illinois, which therefore had 
rates 6.5¢ under Baltimore. By the 
schedules under suspension it is pro- 
posed to establish rates from northern 
Illinois to New Orleans that would be 
the following differentials under Balti- 
more: 2,5¢ from 10 stations, 4c from 
8 stations, 4.5¢ from 10 statidns, and 6c 
from the remaining stations. 
“Respondent and many interested ship- 
pers, including New Orleans interests, 
contend that the disadvantages incident 
to the handling of corn from this terri- 
tory through New Orleans warrant rates 
at least 6c lower than to Baltimore. Re- 
spondent argues that by reason of its 
one line haul to New Orleans and in or- 
der to place the producers of northern 
I!\inois on a parity with those in central 
lilinois territory, the reductions herein 
proposed should be authorized. It is tes- 
tified that the ocean rates from New Or- 
leans to Europe are approximately 20.75c 
per bu higher than the rates from the 
vorthern Atlantic ports, and that other 
advantages of the north Atlantic ports 
are lower rates of insurance, of foreign 
exchange, and of interest, premiums 
from quick sales, and better climatic con- 
ditions, resulting in about 7.37c per bu, 
or between 13c and 14c per 100 lbs. 
“Respondent testified that during the 
erain shipping season from July, 1921, 
to and including February, 1922, 11,040 
carloads of grain, of which 7,514 were 
corn and 3,205 were oats, originated on 
the Illinois Central in northern Illinois. 
During that period but 266 carloads of 
corn, 262 of wheat, 1,812 of oats and 40 
of other grain moved to Chicago. It is 
urged that this is not an equitable or eco- 
nomic distribution of the grain produced 
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in this territory, and does not give re- 
spondent a reasonable portion of the 
traffic. A somewhat larger percentage 
of the grain from central Illinois points 
moves to New Orleans. During the first 
15 days of March, 1922, there were 
shipped from 28 representative Illinois 
Central stations in central and northern 
Illinois, 164 carloads of wheat, corn and 
oats, 13 carloads of the corn moving to 
New Orleans, but none from northern 
Illinois. A number of shippers of grain 
from northern Illinois, commercial or- 
ganizations of St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, and the Illinois agricultural asso- 
ciations, filed evidence in support of the 
proposed rates. 

“Protestants are opposed to the con- 
tinuance of the 6c differential from cen- 
tral Illinois, and contend that the pro- 
posed reductions from northern Illinois 
to New Orleans without corresponding 
reductions to north Atlantic ports, will 
result in a basis of rates to New Orleans 
that will be preferential to that port and 
prejudicial to the north Atlantic ports. 
Protestants urge that the differentials 
from the territory in question should not 
exceed 4c, the pre-war differential, New 
Orleans under Baltimore. There is now 
filed with us a complaint in which is 
brought in issue the relationship of the 
rates on grain from all points between 
Indiana and Lake Michigan and the 
Rocky Mountain territory to the Atlantic 
ports as against the ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The rates from northern and 
central Illinois to Atlantic ports are the 
same regardless of whether the traffic 
moves through Chicago or through junc- 
tions in central Illinois. Protestants ar- 
gue that if the suspended rates are ap- 
proved the rates from many junction 
points in Illinois to New Orleans will be 
lower over respondent’s lines than over 
the lines of other carriers. Respondent 
does not oppose equal rates over all lines 
to New Orleans, but asserts that the 
originating carriers insist upon moving 
grain from points on their lines through 
Chicago in order to obtain a longer haul, 
notwithstanding the delivery could be 
made at other junction points through 
which the hauls would be shorter. 

“The differences in distance from 
northern Illinois to Baltimore and New 
Orleans are of little consequence. In some 
instances, particularly from points south 
of Dixon, the distance to New Orleans 
is less than to Baltimore, while from 
points near Chicago and on the line be- 
tween Freeport and East Dubuque, the 
distance to Baltimore is less than to New 
Orleans. 

“The Chicago Board of Trade directs 
attention to the fact that the 26.5c rate 
to New Orleans is now blanketed for 65 
miles on  respondent’s western line 
through Bloomington, and for 86 miles 
on the main line to Chicago, and it is 
proposed to extend that blanket 103 miles 
farther north to North Dixon on the 
western line, 52 miles farther north on 
the main line. It suggests that this is an 
unreasonable extension of the 26.5c rate 
territory as compared with the narrow 
blanket north of North Dixon where the 
rates increase 0.5c for each 30 or 40 
miles, reaching a rate of 28c at East 
Dubuque. This protestant also directs 
attention to the fact that no reductions 
are proposed from Illinois Central points 
west of the Mississippi River and from 
points on the branches extending to 
Madison and Dodgeville, Wis. But no 
objection is raised to this by any ship- 
per of grain to New Orleans from any 
of these excepted points. Neither do the 
consumers of grain at New Orleans ob- 
ject to the proposed spread between the 
export and domestic rates from northern 
Illinois to which this protestant directs 
attention. 

“Other than adopting generally the 
testimony of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the eastern carriers offered no evidence 
in opposition to the proposed rates. 

“In finding justified the proposed rates 
it should not be understood that we final- 
ly approve the resulting differentials as 
maximum or minimum, New Orleans un- 
der Baltimore, from northern Illinois. 

“We find that the rates under suspen- 
sion have been justified.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





United States grades for 14 fruits and 
vegetables have been recommended to 
date by the Department of Agricultute. 
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An acquaintance who wears a white 
necktie tells me that I should attend 
divine service on the Sabbath. He goes 
to church himself and says that what was 
good enough for his father, now deceased, 
is good enough for him,—“the simple 
faith of our forefathers” is the burden 
of his song. You cannot argue with a 
man who wears a white necktie, indeed 
any sort of a religious argument is a 
bore, but I have told him that his church 
does not resemble the church of his fore- 
fathers in any way whatever and that 
between God and Cesar the latter is get- 
ting the better of the bargain; a bargain 
with God, if you like. If my acquaint- 
ance will find me a church where theology 
is unadulterated with politics I’ll attend 
divine service and pass the plate, if they’ll 
let me. But the trouble with the modern 
protestant church (or with me) is that 
the church is endeavoring to compete 
with the movies and making a rather 
poor job of it. I can see a better mov- 
ing picture show for ten cents, hear a 
better political speech for nothing, better 
music at a concert to which I am given a 
ticket, than I can for my contribution 
during the offertory. Sacrilegious? Not 
in the least. The church has thrown 
away its own dignity in order to draw 
the crowd. 

Theological doctrine, dry as it may 
have been, was fundamentally sound, 
and it succeeded more or less in put- 
ting the fear of God into the hearts of 
men. Today a billboard in front of the 
church states that the minister will do 
everything but turn a handspring during 
the service, the choir will give oratorios 
which, as everyone knows, they are quite 
incapable of giving, and that there will 
be other “attractions” to while away the 
time. In order that church may be inter- 
esting, a radio aérial is rigged upon the 
spire, and the ghastly travesty of the 
minister-actor in the pulpit is not infre- 
quent. It is possible, however, that this 
sugar-coated religion is successful in 
combing out the congregation’s conscience 
at the end of the week. Any amusement 
is easy to pick up,—and to abandon. One 
of the greatest assets of the church was 
its dignity and in this respect the Catho- 
lic church has been clever enough to ad- 
here to its forms. Dignified protestant- 
ism is a minister who preaches theology 
instead of politics, a congregation hav- 
ing the energy to sing its own hymns in- 
stead of listening to a drooling choir and 
a church in which there is repose and an 
absence of earthly affairs. Such a 
church is of deeper significance than 
mere taste; it is a place to which people 
will go in time of need. People, pre- 
sumably, do not attend places of amuse- 
ment except to be amused. 

Considering the belief of Puritans and 
other religious groups who settled in 
America this impurity is a strange, re- 
actionary heritage. Even the Episcopal 
church in the north rather looks down 
upon its southern body because the latter 
has not corrupted its forms to the mod- 
ern extent. During the world war it 
became necessary to hang a flag in the 
church beside the symbol of Christianity. 
Now, whether or not the flag belongs in 
the church is beside the point. As many 
people might truthfully state, “There is 
no higher duty than to serve both God 
and country.” Hence the cross and the 
flag in close proximity. But patriotism 
and religion are two distinct things. 
There has never been a period in the 
history of the United States when secu- 
lar matters were of such slight impor- 
tance that they could not receive atten- 
tion from the pulpit provided the flag 
were given equal symbolic importance 
with the cross. The reconstruction pe- 
riod, or what corresponded to it in Amer- 
ica, preached against socialism from the 
pulpit, but the question did not then arise 
where the line was to be drawn. Dis- 
armament became the next question: cer- 
tain churches were for armament, others 
against it. Meanwhile the real signifi- 
cance of the church has been gradually 
eliminated, and the Bible, except as a 


poor excuse for a text, made secondary 
to “current events.” 

At the recent convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, a 
minister made the statement that there 
should be a fund in every church for 
publicity, and that the church should 
buy space in the daily papers and an- 
nounce its services to the community 
with the same energy with which the 
business man advertises his stock. 

Perhaps there is a grain or two of 
truth in the following chaff from the 
Detroit Free Press: 

“*You don’t seem to have any difficulty 
getting your sermons printed in the 
newspaper,’ said one minister to the 
other. 

“*No. The trick is easy. All I have 
to do is to find out what a newspaper 
wants me to say and then I say it. The 
next day they use the front page to let 
people know that I said it.’ ” 

I shot some of this at my church-going 
acquaintance who retaliated by saying 
that I was behind the times. Apparently 
he had forgotten about the religion of 
his ancestors. All of which proves con- 
clusively that you cannot reason like a 
little gentleman with a man who wears 
a white necktie. 

* 7 


For several years a book dealer in 
London has been endeavoring to’ secure 
for me the sixteen comic operas written 
by Sir W. S. Gilbert and published in 
two volumes in 1892. The two books ar- 
rived the other day and with the excep- 
tion of “Thespis” they contain every 
Gilbertian opera penned. The music to 
“The Mountebanks” is by Alfred Cellier, 
that of “Haste to the Wedding” is by 
George Grossmith and “His Excellency” 
is composed by Osmond Carr. The music 
of the balance is by Sir Arthur Sullivan; 
thirteen operas as evidence of the most 
successful dramatic collaboration ever 
known. The volumes appear to have be- 
longed to a seasoned Savoyard and at 
the end of many notations, list of casts 
and corrections in the text taken from 
acting versions is scrawled in pencil, 
“Whom the Gods destroy they first make 
mad.” I should like to have compared 
notes with the original owner of these 
books. He has seen “The Princess 
Ida,” which I have not, and I have seen 
“The Sorcerer” some eight times and 
“Ruddigore” twice. He, apparently, has 
seen neither of the latter. However, I’ve 
got his books,—but for all I know the 
poor chap may be dead. These Savoy- 
ards seldom missed a trick. During a 
revival of “The Mikado” the action was 
interrupted by someone in the pit who 
told the actor who was gagging his 
lines to “stick to the text.” The Savoy- 
ard stood in long queue, often in the 
rain, on opening nights. Theatre-goers 
still do that in London but it is doubtful 
if any other institution has ever drawn 
a letter perfect clientele, as did the 
Savoy. 

In America we have taken our Gilbert 
and Sullivan where we found it. It may 
have been a tent show, the Society of 
American Singers or De Wolf Hopper 
at his best,—any organization, so long as 
it was not amateur. In spite of the fact 
that “Ruddigore” played a season’s re- 
vival in New York it was never taken 
on the road. A capable company, how- 
ever, gave it in Boston’s “little” play- 
house, the Copley, to meager audiences a 
few months after the New York run had 
closed. I wandered into the theatre one 
evening, listened entranced to Rose’s bal- 
lad in the first act, tried to remember 
the words to the duet between Margaret 
and Sir Despard in the second, and fail- 
ing to do so purchased a ticket for the 
next performance. Alas, when I re- 
turned to the theatre the following eve- 
ning my money was returned. “If you 
want to see ‘Ruddigore,’” said the box 
office man, “you'll find it in the store- 
house on Huntington Avenue.” 


Randolph Edgar. 
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Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1, 1921, to April 
30, 1922, with the corresponding figures for 
the preceding year: 











































































Dark northern spring— 1921-22 1920-21 
No. PwTTT TLE Tie 23,1738 38,363 
BE BD cbbcceergdvvcecs 11,747 12,923 
“Sh BAT ree 20,345 19,604 
All others ..... ecsccee 23,194 36,326 
Totals ..ccccsccsse 78,459 106,206 
Northern spring— . 
MD cdcseccseeviteve 2,974 2,548 
WEG, BD cccccevevisccves 1,456 2,096 
Ws. B ncccsncvccevesas 1,527 1,608 
All others ......+..+.5- 2,429 3,800 
POtals oiccsccccses 8,386 10,052 
Red spring— 
Pia B vowarerceoccegios 53 96 
BNO, B sccccese senevcce 1156 43 
MO, 3 cccccvcsccccecs ° 99 64 
All other® .....-++0055 78 133 
Totals .cccccccsces 345 326 
Total hard red spring... 87,190 116,584 
Amber durum— 
0. osesacce decesene 1,732 951 
NO. B ccccccceccccsecs 11,177 6,408 
BE D ccc encctscsouses 3,293 2,142 
All others ....c.eeeeee 1,821 1,005 
WOCRS .cccccvcsios 18,023 10,506 
Durum— 
BNO. D cccccccccccccces 154 206 
MO. 8 vvccccccccsevees 1,664 2,016 
BP: Bice cortrerecccdes 1,599 1,401 
All others ....5+ss0e5s 2,724 1,180 
BWotals .ccccccsoves 6,141 4,803 
Red durum— 
BER DB cccccceseccvcces 2,554 1,031 
BE Dc be eedseccccctes 3,594 435 
Te WE 65 6660 6.0090 00665 1,615 136 
BU CURSTS 2 ccccccccess 643 132 
Petals ccccccseevse 8,406 1,734 
Total durum ............ 32,570 17,043 
Dark hard winter— 
WO. LD wccccdcccvvecene 9,063 8,291 
BIOs B ccccccccsccccces 22,223 13,966 
BUG, B ccccncsevecccece 11,110 8,844 
All OCHETS .ccccccscces 7,795 5,108 
Totals on ccccccvece 50,191 36,209 
Hard winter— 
! ReRrrrvriri ce 25,452 49,646 
BUM, DB sdeccccccctecnne 102,351 88,081 
BRO, B svccrescccecvces 41,269 39,053 
All GCROTO coscccccsces 39,240 37,169 
DStAlS oo ccsccccces 208,312 213,949 
Yellow hard winter— 
DEE 86 n0 2s ov itideeee 1,782 139 
SS Pry rer rey 10,428 228 
WRG, B seccvccccvevcess 4,294 94 
All OCHOTH 2... cccccocee 3,911 132 
Totals ..ccerccccee 20,415 593 
Total hard red winter... 278,918 250,751 
Red winter— 
| | SS SP PPTrrrurrey erie 2,245 14,796 
No. 2 22,937 32,103 
No. 3 SORS CEOS OREO SC 256,871 12,335 
All OCHOPS ..ccccsscces 27,314 13,808 
Totals .cccccsredes 78,367 73,042 
Red Walla— 
Saree 1,638 694 
errr rr rare 938 684 
SS Sere rrerereyrr ye cr) 65 146 
All OCHOFS 2. cccccsccne 60 97 
BOS ec cicccovecs 2,701 1,621 
Total soft red winter.... 81,068 74,663 
Hard white— 
No. i .. 1,733 315 
No, 2 . 2,887 1,483 
BOG BD Wad etc Fewiecves 2,156 1,382 
All others 1,236 1,482 
POCOlS 0c ccvvcccese 8,012 4,662 
976 743 
7,971 5,490 
2,235 1,479 
421 675 
Totals ..ccsecccces 11,603 8,387 
Total common white..... 19,615 13,049 
White club— 
ee aa ob be dent aae és 2,128 1,210 
BE: wees ebusecsceces 7,503 3,689 
BE, D cececcccccccvces 2,727 2,788 
AU GCROTS occ vccwecere 321 930 
Total white club......... 12,679 8,617 
Mixed wheat— 
eS ee ere 9,016 15,324 
WO, B ccccsvcecsccccces 31,633 33,245 
WHO. B csccdorccvcessse 16,137 16,432 
BAY GEMATE 6 6c ceccteves 13,636 12,646 
Total mixed wheat...... 70,422 76,647 
Grand totals .........+..-. 582,462 557,354 
Esthonia—Crops 


Grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
Sse0 4,690 


ROBB ccs seee cvcce J esees. 028 
1920.. 274 3,828 2,724 65,349 203 
1919.. 472 6,057 4,473 7,702 236 
1916.. 549 6,074 6,663 ..... 358 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
1920...... 31 $51 273 361 50 
1919...... 38 327 259 335 30 


1916...... 36 363 297 eee 68 
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As the years roll by, each remembers 
some certain piece of information culled 
from the autocratic reader of school 
days. 

One man remembered the family name 
of the king of England. For 10 years 
he waited for some one to ask him for 
this information. Time and n he 
had the oper of volunteering the 
information, but he withheld it. He 
wished some one to ask him, so that he 
could very casually reply. 

And then one day his big chance came. 

“Can any one tell me the family name 
of the king of England?” some one 
asked. 

“I can,” proudly answered the man 
with the knowledge. “It is Guelph.” 

“How did you henpes to know that?” 
he was asked. 

“Just ask me anything, old top, just 
ask me anything. I’m obligin’. [ll an- 
swer you any time.” And he got away 
with it. —Indianapolis News. 


The oldest doctor in the world has just 
celebrated his hundredth birthday. His 
case is regarded as a triumph for Nature 
over medical knowledge. —Punch. 

* * 


Every great man hopes to be remem- 
bered for his genius or his attainments; 
yet, alas, Solomon the Wise is remem- 
bered chiefly for his marriages; Henry 
VIII, the lawmaker, for his divorces; Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the explorer, for his lit- 
tle act of chivalry, and Abelard, the 
scholar, for his love affair. 

re ' —Brooklyn Eagle. 


* * 


Mistress: “But why did you leave your 
last place?” 

Cook: “Cos the master used to have 
such rows with the missus.” 

“What did they quarrel about?” 

“The way the meals was cooked.” 

—London Mail. 
aa * * 

An old Scotchman, David Gordon, was 
seriously ill, with scant hope for recov- 
ery. He had been wheedled into making 
a will by relatives, and these were now 
gathered about his bedside watching him 
laboriously sign it. He got as far as 
D-A-V-I—then fell back exhausted. 

“D, Uncle David, D,’ exhorted a 
nephew. 

“Dee!” ejaculated the old Scot feebly, 
but with indignation. “Ill dee when I’m 
ready, ye avaricious wretch!” 

—The Forest. 
* * 

“Crimson Gulch isn’t improving as 
fast as I thought it would.” 

“The town is kind o’ held back by 
pride and patriotism,” replied Cactus 
Joe. “Anybody who’d venture to hint 
that Crimson Gulch needs any improve- 
ments would immediately be so unpopu- 
lar that he’d lose his influence.” 

—Washington Star. 


” * 


While waiting for a train home from 
the city one night, Jones grew restless 
and looked about for something inter- 
esting. His eye fell upon a slot ma- 
chine, and he promptly inserted a penny. 

“T have often wondered,” he renarked 
aloud, in the manner of all truly thought- 
ful men, “where the profit on these ma- 
chines—” ; 

Here he grasped the handle with a 
firm and masterful grip: 

“Where the profit on these affairs—” 

So saying, he shook the machine. 

“T have often wondered,” he continued, 
giving it another vigorous shake, “where 
the profit—hang the thing!” 

Then one of the porters came up and 
told him that the machine was out of 


order, and Jones realized at last where 
part of the profit came from. 
—Philadelphia Star. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








MICHIGAN SALESMAN WANTED—A LIVE, 
energetic flour salesman to cover state of 
Michigan is wanted by the Red Wing Mill- 
ing Co., Red Wing, Minn, 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN TO SELL 
Corner Stone to the trade in Wisconsin; 
one having some acquaintance and experi- 
ence preferred; give particulars and salary 
expectation, Address La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing, Minn. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN OF 


record; commission basis; 800 bbls ca- 
pacity; quality products; competitive 
prices; give particulars regarding your 


sales and references, Address ‘‘Wisconsin,”’ 
636, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for northern Montana and west- 
ern North Dakota territory; must have 
good habits, be sober and furnish good 
recommendations; state salary. Address 
X, 659, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILL WANTS SUPERIN- 
tendent at once for 1,500-bbl plant, grind- 
ing spring and hard and soft winter wheat; 
must have good record and be a first-class 
man; good opportunity for the right man. 
Address 635, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILLING OPPORTUNITY OF UNUSUAL 
merit seeks man with successful business 
record; to qualify it is necessary that ap- 
plicant should represent financial means 
and be agreeable to assume part responsi- 
bility of financing. Address 655, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SOUTHEASTERN SALESMEN 


wanted for southeastern states to 
sell wholesale grocery, jobbing 
and bakery trades; splendid op- 
portunities for the right men. 
State full particulars regarding 
qualifications, age, business his- 
tory, experience and personal 
data, also territory established 
in and trade acquainted with in 
first letter, and give references. 
All correspondence confidential. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Nobles- 
ville, Ind. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPORT SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


Southwestern milling concern 
has opening for sales manager to 
take full charge of export; must 
be thoroughly familiar with both 
European and Central and South 
American trade, including West 
Indies; ability to correspond in 
Spanish desirable but not abso- 
lutely necessary; applications 
which do not give full particulars 
and past record will not be con- 
sidered. Corfespondence confi- 
dential. Address 873, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED, FIRST CLASS 
flour salesman for eastern New York state 
to cover large baking, jobbing and mixed 
car trade; must be man who is willing to 
work and has demonstrated his ability in 
the past to produce business. Address 617, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


June 21, 1922 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for north central Iowa by mil! 
making a high grade flour. Apply Martens 
& Ketels Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES- 
men having a large acquaintance with 
trade in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio and West Virginia, by a north. 
western mill producing high grade flour; 
attractive expense and commission ar- 
rangements for producers, Address 615, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


for Illinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, by a large northwestern 
spring wheat milling company 
manufacturing flours of excep- 
tionally high quality and estab- 
lished reputation; will make a 
very liberal proposition to high 
grade men who can secure re- 
sults. Address 616, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FIRST CLASS CHEMIST WANTED FOR 
laboratory work in 1,600-bbl wheat, rye 
and corn mill, located in desirable city of 
the central states; mill grinds both spring 
and winter wheat flour; in replying give 
full particulars regarding experience and 
compensation wanted. Address “Chemist,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 





CHEMIST WANTED 


First class, competent man familiar with 
hard winter wheat to take full charge mii! 
laboratory; must be thoroughly experience: 
and have done actual work in good mill; 
knowledge of Nebraska wheat desirable but 
not essential; good salary to right man. Ad- 
dress 871, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





SPRING WHEAT MILL MANUFACTURING 
a high quality flour desires experienced 
salesmen, one for Wisconsin, one for south 
ern Michigan and one for Ohio; applicant 
need not have flour experience, but must 
be a qualified salesman; to producers, lib- 
eral commissions with guaranty or straight 
salary will be offered. Address 620, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN — KANSAS, MIS- 
souri and Oklahoma; southern 
Kansas mill producing a superior 
quality flour needs two sales- 
men; must be producers‘ with 
clean record; will pay good sal- 
ary for producers, Address 872, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 





WANTED—SALESMAN FOR POSITION IN 
which we can use a high grade, hustling 
man around 30 years of age; must show 
us he is thoroughly conversant with the 
flour business; first of all must be a sales- 
man and trader; possibilities depend on 
him; territory is the best in the country; 
opening is the flour department of a long 
established, thoroughly reliable brokerage 
concern; write fully and frankly; all re- 
Plies strictly confidential. Address 611, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES CORRESPONDENT 
: WANTED 


We are open to engage sales cor- 
respondent familiar with central 
states territory. Address Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 





A HIGH GRADE SALESMAN WANTEI 
for Ohio to represent large Kansas mil! 
producing real short patent flour; only 
first class man, capable of earning good 
salary, will be considered; prefer man liv- 
ing in Columbus, although place of resi- 
dence is not so important as ability; wil! 
pay liberal salary; territory to be covered, 
western and southern Ohio, where mil! 
already has good established trade; this is 
an exceptional opportunity for a real pro- 
ducer; give references and outline experi- 
ence; do not apply unless you can sell flour. 
correspondence confidential. Address ‘‘Ohio 
Salesman,” care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; state the best salary you can 
pay. Address 624, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, 26 YEARS OF AGE, WISHES 
position as salesman; Iowa territory pre- 
ferred; can furnish A-1 references. Ad- 
dress 647, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER ORAS MILLER AND 
manager, with mill of any capacity, where 
an interest can be purchased if satisfactory. 
Address 629, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
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June 21, 1922 





A THOROUGHLY TRAINED FLOUR MAN 
with 10 years’ office and road experience 
wishes position with a spring wheat mill 
of character. Address 622, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY MAN OF EXPERIENCE AND WITH 
record of successful work, a position with 
reliable mill as salesman, Michigan terri- 
tory preferred. Address “Michigan,” 626, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 681, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WILL BE 
open for position by new crop; only up-to- 
date concerns demanding high class results 
need answer; experience and energy. Ad- 
dress 870, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller in 
a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references, 
Address 644, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER, THOR- 
oughly conversant with all phases of mill- 
ing both in Canada and United States, de- 
sires change. Address Box 101, care North- 
western Miller, 1001 Lumsden Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A FIRST CLASS 
mill; experienced with all kinds of wheat; 
am married, 36 years old and desire steady 
position; would prefer mill of 2650 bbis or 
larger. Address 608, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN FOR AGGRESSIVE 
mill having quality flour; have had sev- 
eral years’ experience selling large and 
small bakery trade, in Pittsburgh and near- 
by towns. Address 614, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS CHIEF ENGINEER WITH GOOD MILL; 
20 years’ experience with steam and elec- 
tric power; have indicator and tools; refer- 
ences on request; age 45; good habits; 
steady man, Address 868, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY BXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
several years’ acquaintance with car-lot 
trade in Indiana and bordering states, 
wants to hear from good mills interested, 
on either salary or commission basis. S8S. 
Cc. Byrum, 1827 Ruckle St, Indianapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in mill, 300 to 600 bbis, or second miller in 
larger; have 26 years’ experience; can fur- 
nish first class references as to character 
and ability; can come at once; Northwest 
preferred. Address 625, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


SALESMAN, 85 YEARS OF AGB, WITH 
proven ability to produce large volume flour 
business, wants connection July 1 with ac- 
tive mill for territory east of Mississippi 
River or branch office; wide acquaintance 
and clean record. Address 595, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 7 
years with last mill, in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, desires position with high grade 
mill in this territory; salary and expense 
or commission basis considered; excellent 
references, Address 875, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


A CHBEMIST-GRADUATE WITH NINE 
years’ very satisfactory work in charge of 
laboratories for successful milling con- 
cerns; experience covers baking and mill- 
ing, as well as laboratory; am seeking more 
congenial connections. Address 634, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced and an acquaintance of many 
years in western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and northeastern Ohio, is open for 
position with reliable quality mill in any 
part of this territory. Address 656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SUCCESSFUL, EXPERIENCED, AGGRES- 
sive Michigan flour salesman desires good 
southwestern mill account for Michigan 
and Indiana; can furnish highest refer- 
ences as to character, ability and record. 
Address “Michigan,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 6456 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
man invites correspondence with reliable 
mill wanting an assistant sales manager 
having acquaintance in all central and 
eastern states territories, and who has di- 
rected salesmen; nine years in past posi- 
tion; age 38 years and married. Address 
657, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION WANTED IN KANSAS OR 
Oklahoma, as head miller and superin- 
tendent of mill of 500 bbis or larger; am 
42 years of age and have life-long experi- 
ence in the milling business, with both 
hard and soft wheat; to any one that this 
advertisement may interest I will furnish 
good references as to ability and habits, 
Address 859, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
























































WANTED—BY JULY 1 OR LATER, POSI- 
tion as head miller in medium-sized or 
second in large mill; age 32, life-time ex- 
perience milling hard and soft wheat, 
durum, rye and corn; good mechanic, prac- 
tical knowledge of milling chemistry; grad- 
uate of milling school, 11 months’ resident 
course; good references; go anywhere; state 

Salary. Address ‘Hard Worker,” 645, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 











EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WELL 
acquainted with the jobbing and bakery 
trade in West Virginia and southern Ohio 
is open for a proposition from a good spring 
or winter wheat mill; employed at present 
but desire better connections; can furnish 
references as to my character and selling 
ability. Address 630, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER, BY YOUNG MARRIED 
man, life-time experience in mills to 300 
bbls capacity; can get quality and from 
either hard or soft wheat, long or short 
system; very best references, present and 
past employers, and reasons for change; 
if you are in need of a capable and con- 
scientious miller your inquiry will be ap- 
preciated and promptly answered; state 
salary and capacity; can come at once, 
Address 649, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


FLOUR SALESMAN WHO HAS BEEN 
selling high grade spring wheat flour in 
Michigan and has been state representa- 
tive for a number of years and is now 
employed in that capacity, would like to 
get in touch with a good quality mill that 
mills quality flour and which wants high 
class man to represent it in this territory; 
responsible and with a large acquaintance 
among big and small buyers of flour and 
feeds; available about July 1. Address 
“Michigan Salesman,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN IN 
foreign countries, both continents; thor- 
oughly familiar with every phase of ship- 
ping, insuring, financing and customs and 
methods abroad; speaks Spanish, English 
and has knowledge French and Portu- 
guese; has travelled throughout principal 
Latin-American countries; now in full 
charge export department flour mill, but 
open for proposition from large mill, as 
requiring such wide knowledge and ex- 
perience in export trade may offer him a 
wider opportunity. Address 6562, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY IN LARGE 
territory for starting midget mill. Ad- 
dress ‘Development Club,” Brockway, 
Mont, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR LBASE—200-BBL MILL, 
good condition, fine wheat crop, in good 
hard wheat country. Address 633, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE 


160-bbl flour mill in Pennsylva- 
nia city of 100,000 population; 
long established business and 
brands; both spring and winter 
flours; mill running continuous- 
ly; low power cost; very favor- 
able lease; purchaser does not 
have to purchase real estate; 
railroad switch at door, connect- 
ing with all principal railroad 
lines. Send all inquiries to Box 
516, care Northwestern Miller, 
New York. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE—WE OFFER FOR 
sale or will lease to responsible party, on 
favorable terms, our 250-bbl flour mill and 
30,000-bu elevator, located on the Chicago 
Great Western and C., M. & St. P. rail- 
roads; this mill has just been rebuilt and 
is up to date in every respect and must 
be seen to be appreciated; electrically 
driven; very favorable power rates. Gun- 
derson Milling Co., Kenyon, Minn. 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL IN STATE OF 
Washington; splendid poultry and stock 
climate, all year feeding; capacity 50 tons 
per day; bulk storage, 1,000 tons; business 
established 12 years, and showing turn-over 
of approximately $500,000 per year; this 
mill is in excellent order, respouted in 1921 
and has first class equipment; capital nec- 
essary approximately $50,000. Address 612, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








MOTOR FOR SALE—ONE 200 H-P ALLIS- 
Chalmers, 2,200 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 505 
r.p.m., slip ring type, complete with West- 
inghouse drum type controller. Call or 
write Minneapolis Manufacturing Co., 3200 
East Hennepin Ave, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Phone Dinsmore 2463, 


GRINDER FOR SALE—ONE BRAND NEW 
Miller’s F Grinder complete; never been 
used; hopper throat opening 6%x30 in; 
capacity 5,000 lbs per hour; for complete 
information write Minneapolis Manufactur- 
ing Co., 3200 East Hennepin Av, Minneap- 
olis, Minn, Phone Dinsmore 2463. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—GRAIN ELEVATORS, FULLY 
equipped, many with coal and flour ware- 
houses, in Minnesota and South Dakota; 
fine opportunity, with good crop in sight. 
Utility Sales Co., Chamber of Commerce, 
Box 43, Minneapolis. 
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RECEIVER’S SALE 
of the Walton Milling Company 


A two hundred (200) barrel water power flour and feed mill, 
together with all machinery, trucks, scales, storage tank, side 
track, real estate and buildings. Main building 40x60, four 
floors; warehouse 64x84, two floors. Mill machinery of the 
latest Barnard & Leas manufacture. Started in 1918. With 
this property goes all water rights which constitute the first 
rights on Grand River, ample power to mill four hundred (400) 
barrels flour per day of twenty-four hours. Also power for 
feed grinding. Generates own lights and unloads and cleans 
three hundred bushels wheat per hour. Concrete dam. Abut- 
ments and walls reinforced with steel. Water rights granted 
by the Government in 1841. Dam is one mile below mouth of 
Red Cedar River. Pondage right one and a half miles up each 
river. Dam two hundred and ten (210) feet wide, reservoir 
on Grand 210 to 250 feet. Sounding 7 to 9 feet. Plenty of 
power three hundred and sixty-five days each year. Mill has 
always been a success. Promotion of a breakfast food cause 
of liquidation. Best transit privileges in state of Michigan. 
Four trunk line railways. Transit privileges all directions. 
Mill Chicago wheat for New York on Chicago, New York rate. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF PLANT ° 


Flour mill, main building, 40x60, four 1 unloading scoop. 
floors. 1 dust collecting receiver. 
Warehouse, 64x84, two floors. 1 work bench and cabinet with tools, 
Basement, main building, 40x50. 
Garage, 20x26, two stories. 
All buildings metal covered and fire- 
proof roofs, 
Three line shafts, 35 feet long. 
Three sets core wheels with pinions, 
Three turbine water wheels. 
One Western corn sheller, 
One American corn crusher. 
One shaker feeder. 
One wheat skinner. 
21 elevator boots and legs, 
One emery wheel. 


SECOND FLOOR: 


8 reels. 
1 Barnard & Leas dust collector. 
1 line shaft. 
1 large wheat scourer. 
1 countershaft, 25 pulleys. 
7 drop cords, complete with socket and 
lights, 
23 sets of elevator legs. 
2 elevator boots. 
2 receiving bins for flour. 
2 wheat hoppers, 
FIRST FLOOR: 5 bins. 
4 stands, 9x24, Barnard & Leas ball- 1 stairway. 
bearing rolls. 1 door to warehouse, second floor. 
1 stand, 9x30, Barnard & Leas ball- 1 countershaft, 4 pulleys, 
bearing rolls, 
1 Silent gear heavy duty flour packer. 
1 Daisy flour packer. 
1 Nordyke & Marmon bran packer, 
1 American 22-inch feed grinder. 
1 set of flour scales. 
1 set of feed scales, 
1 heavy duty scale. 
1 65-bushel hopper scale. 
21 sets elevator legs. 


THIRD FLOOR: 


6 reels. 

1 plansifter, 4 sections. 

23 elevator heads, complete. 
23 sets of elevator legs. 

1 receiving separator. 

1 wheat scourer, 

1 middlings bin. 


1 large heater. : an vd i. a 
feed q w pers. 
: heer aon 4 wheat bins. 


1 tempering conveyor. 

1 7-kilowatt dynamo for lighting. 

11 drop cords lete with 
and lights. 

1 2-ton fireproof safe. 

1 sacking bin for middlings. 

1 sacking bin for feed, 

5 doors. 

2 stairways. 

Dock 4%x40. 





CUPOLA: 
1 elevator head. 
1 countershaft. 
3 pulleys. 
1 discharge spout. 
1 conveyor to storage tank, capacity 
10,000 bus, also to cars for loading. 


WAREHOUSE 


Attached to mill building first floor on level with grinding floor 
or first floor of mill building, 64x84. Loading dock level with 
car floors, 6x60 feet. Wheat unloading chute and hopper under 
dock. 


3 bag trucks. 

1 elevator truck. 

1 Reynolds ton warehouse truck. 

1 4-wheel, half-ton warehouse truck. 
1 2-quart wheat tester. 

1 Edtbauer auto scale. 

1 Weis sealer machine. 





1 unloading grain scoop. 
1 1%-ton chain lift. 
SECOND FLOOR, 64x84 FEET: 
1 receiving tank, 
1 countershaft. 
3 pulleys. 


1 heater, 1 steel conveyor, 
1 30-pound test scale. Small articles too numerous to men- 
1 conveyor for package goods, tion. 


Bids must be received by noon August Ist, 1922. Sale and 
terms subject to the approval of the court. For additional 
information, call or write 


JOSEPH GERSON, RECEIVER 


Walton Milling Company 
Lansing, Mich. 


THOMAS, SHIELDS & SILSBEE, Attorneys for Receiver 
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WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters.. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 
1132-1166 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Self-Rising Flour 


best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 


June. 21, 1922 


LEADING MILLS OF TENNESSEE 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 











W.S. NOTT 
COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Established 1879 


Largest Western Manufacturers of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 








’ Wired 
Russell’s Reports yr’4)..:cy 
Ww Seert~r aon and demand 
Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Milling—Demand and prices 
Research Work 
Can we assist you! 
Russell's Commercial News, | ted 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 








THE RIVERSIDE 
CODE 


1901 Edition revised and cor- 
rected under the auspices of the 
Bureau International des Adminis- 
trations Télégraphiques, Berne, 
Switzerland. 

The only modern Millers’ Code 
in existence. Used exclusively by 
the leading Export Millers of 
America. 


Price, One Copy, $5.00 


In lots of 6, $4.75 each; in lots 
of 25, $4.25 each; in lots of 100, 
$4.00 each. 


For Sale at any of its Branch Offices or by 


Tue NortTawesteRN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


CANOPY F LOUR 


Super: Excellent Flour for 
Discriminating 
Buyers 


etasls THEE TUETETEEETEEHEEEEEESEETEUGEEEN EEE ETEEEEDTEEEEITETSEEEEETEEE EEE 


CUMBERLAND MILLS 


NASHVILLE 


TENNESSEE 


Member Millers’ National Federation 














ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 


MARK Main Office and Works: 


and Vertical Alternators. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by thirty 


years’ experience. 


The Howard tests are required by the leading mills 
because they know they are getting real value 


and easily understood reports. 


Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain 


testing counts. 


The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses 
are more than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many suggestions 
regarding tests of Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Special Agents of Foreign Governments 








and Exporters 
TAKE NOTICE 


Before making your pur- 
chases—write and wire 


LIBERTY MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Can furnish large quanti- 
ties flour on short notice. 

















Domestic and Export 


J. Allen Smith & 


Company te. 
KNOXVILLE - TENN. 


Millers of 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Ask for Prices 

















“Our Integrity Is Your Security” 


Ship Your Cars to Chicago’s Big 
Downtown Warehouse 


For storage-in-transit, convenient delivery to local trade, and prompt carload 
and L. C. L. shipments anywhere. Negotiable Receipts issued. 


Insurance Rate, 18.9c per $100. 


Correspondence Invited. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 


POLK ST. TERMINAL, PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM, CHICAGO 


‘At the Edge of The Loop” 


WILsoN V. LiTTLz, Supt. 


Rice and Rice By-Products 


RICE BRAN; RICE POLISH 


Rickert’s Rice Mills 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











Henry Clay Flour 


Thoroughbred Feed 


Lexington Roller Mills Company 


Incorporated 


LEXINGTON, KY. 





BAGS OF QUALITY 
Bae we oy 
BAG & COTTON MILLS 
wie 5 tw 
ATLANTA:>-NEW ORLEANS 
ST.LOUIS‘ DALLAS-BROOKLYN 








ae ADAMARS £6 


Advertising 
Sales Promotion 
Pine at 21st Saint Louis 














Trademarks biiec'Sines ii 


Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century. Complete files registered 

Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & Aor ee 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON 








‘PAUL & PAUL 
Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 

















